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INTRODUCTION 


Mr. ADAIR FITz-GERALD is an old friend, an old colleague, 
a fellow-Irishman, above all a distinguished and veteran 
member of my own profession. When, therefore, he 
asks me to write a Foreword to his book, I gladly do so. 
I do so the more willingly because I am in such sympathy 
with the work which he has produced. This generation 
and many generations to come will delight in Gilbert and 
Sullivan; they have taken their places among the 
Immortals. But I have the perhaps egotistic feeling 
that they belong especially and most intimately to the 
late Victorian generation, to which I belong. It was in 
that epoch that their works were produced; it is that 
generation that found and acclaimed them; thus they 
are part of our earlier and perhaps more joyous selves. 

Iam one of the survivors of those who were present at 
the first night of ‘‘ The Mikado ’’—to my taste the best 
thing they ever did. I saw “Trial by Jury ’’—their 
first big success. I have seen all their pieces, and I want 
to see them all again. 

Finally, I knew Gilbert and Sullivan personally ; 
though dead they are still very living figures to me. 

It is a duty to the public that a record should be given 
of this extraordinary chapter in the history of the English 
stage; and who better fitted to write it than Adair 
Fitz-Gerald ? 

He has not only seen all the operas from the very 
beginning, but has been acquainted in the old days with 
everybody who took part in their presentation. That is 
from the first production of “Trial by Jury” at the 
Royalty Theatre in March, 1875, until the last piece of 
all, ‘‘ Fallen Fairies,’ in 1909. In 1875 Adair Fitz-Gerald 
was himself a youthful singer and comedian, and so came 
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in contact with everybody behind the scenes of the comic 
opera stage, and then, in due course, when he turned his 
attention to journalism—aften ten years of acting when 
he was also writing for the Press at leisure opportunities— 
he became attached to the great theatrical paper in those 
days, The Eva, and worked under the directorship of 
Edward Ledger for over thirty years. On The Era—apart 
from his work on many London daily and weekly journals 
—in course of time, he succeeded E. L. Blanchard as the 
recognised dramatic historian and interviewer. In this 
latter capacity, Adair Fitz-Gerald interviewed everybody 
connected with the stage, including Irving and all the 
“stars,” and, of course, in this way became personally 
acquainted with all the original Gilbert and Sullivan 
Company who were engaged to present the Savoy operas. 

As a writer on theatrical matters and history, Adair 
Fitz-Gerald long ago established himself as an acknow- 
ledged authority, and in particular he has made a special 
study of all the works of W. S. Gilbert and Arthur 
Sullivan, both of whom he knew personally for many 
years. 

As a journalist he first worked for me when I started 
The Star in 1888, and contributed very largely to my 
first production of T. P.’s Weekly and M.A.P., and now 
he is a contributor to T. P. and Cassell’s Weekly, and, of 
course, he is the author of some dozen successful books 
and plays. 

In this work Adair Fitz-Gerald not only tells us of the 
origin of the operas, but gives the fullest details of their 
production, together with the ups and downs inevitably 
consequent on the venture of an entirely new form of 
entertainment, and the troubles and trials of D’Oyly 
Carte, the manager, and W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, 
the harassed author and composer. One great feature 
of the work is that we are given all the original casts of 
each opera on the night of the premier production. 

So I commend the volume to the public. 


To. P O'CONNOR: 
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CHAPTER I 


A Slight Restrospect—The Gallery of Illustration—Gilbert and . 

Sullivan Meet—The German Reeds—‘‘ Cox and Box ’’—‘ Ages 

Ago ’’—“ Thespis; or, The Gods Grown Old ’’—And the first 
Gaiety Theatre—‘‘ Robert the Devil.” 


To rightly understand and follow the development of the 
Savoy Opera we must travel back to the sixties of the 
nineteenth century, and those happy and innocuous 
entertainments that were more or less invented, and cer- 
tainly carried on, by the German Reeds at the St. Martin’s 
Hall, Long Acre, the Gallery of Illustration, Waterloo 
Place, and finally the St. George’s Hall, Langham 
Place. The pieces were light, joyous, and whimsical, and, 
W. S. Gilbert being born whimsical—at the age of two 
he was kidnapped by brigands in Italy and had to be re- 
deemed for twenty-five pounds (a fact he never forgot) — 
he naturally turned his attention to a home where 
whimsicality was encouraged. His first successes with 
the German Reeds began with operetta, after a few bur- 
lesques and pantomimes at the larger theatres, and it 
was during the preparation of ‘‘ Ages Ago,” which Gilbert 
afterwards incorporated in “ Ruddygore ’’—or “ Ruddi- 
gore,’ as it was later re-christened—that William 
Schwenck Gilbert and Arthur Seymour Sullivan first met 
each other. Sullivan, who had achieved many successes 
as a composer of many popular ballads and other works, 
learning that his friend Frederick Clay, of ‘‘ Songs of 
Araby ”’ fame, was working with the author of the well- 
appreciated Bab Ballads, suggested an introduction, 
Tr 
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so Sullivan was invited to attend one of the rehearsals of 
“ Ages Ago” of which Clay was the composer, in the 
early part of November, 1869. Gilbert and Sullivan 
evidently took to each other at once, and it was not long 
before they laid the foundation, not only of their own col- 
laboration, but of the Savoy Opera itself. They first 
joined serious forces—and the word serious is most 
appropriate when one is engaged on comic literature—as 
partners in the writing of a now forgotten work called 
“Thespis ; or, The Gods Grown Old,” which was pro- 
_ duced at the Gaiety Theatre, December 23, 1871. This 
was based on a topsy-turvy idea with a vengeance, for 
the Olympian gods were supposed to enter into a compact 
to change places with a band of strolling players, headed 
by Thespis, for one solemn twelvemonth, with very divert- 
ing if not quite disastrous results for all concerned. Per- 
haps the perversity of the scheme was a little too previous 
for the period, or the good people of 1871 were not yet 
educated up to the peculiarity of Gilbert’s satirical 
humour. Anyhow, the piece only ran about a month, 
and then was heard of no more, except that Sullivan used 
most of the characteristic music in his later operas, 
especially in “‘ The Pirates of Penzance.” But as the 
score was never published, although the book of the play 
was well circulated, it is impossible to know which 
numbers were utilised—always to advantage, of course 
In the libretto, however, Gilbert manifested his own 
methods, somewhat drawn out in the length of the dia 
logue and also the many songs, with many happy sug- 
gestions of coming operatic events. One dancing chorus 
was used almost in its entirety in the “ Pirates ’’— 
“Climbing over rocky mountains,” etc. Mercury— 
acted, one can understand, by the then youthful Nelly 
Farren, with great vivacity, had a song of six long verses, 
of which I give one: 


Then Cupid, the rascal, forgetting his trade is 
To make men and women impartially smart, 

Will now only shoot at pretty young ladies 
And never take aim at a bachelor’s heart. 
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The results of this freak—or whatever you term it— 
Should cover the wicked young scamp with disgrace, 
While every young man is as shy as a hermit, 
Young ladies are popping all over the place. 


Perhaps, however, Mercury’s best song was ‘‘ The 
Celestial Drudge,’ and, remembering Nelly Farren so well 
from the year 1875, when I saw her in “ Toole at Sea,” and 
“ Tottles ” and everything else she played right to the 
end of her career, I can quite imagine the chic she would 
exhibit in its rendition. The words of this effusion, which 
is quite up to date, are as follows : 


Oh, I’m the celestial drudge, 
From morning to night I must stop at it. 
On errands all day I must trudge, 
And stick to my work till I drop at it. 
In summer I get up at one 
(As a good-natured donkey I’m ranked for it), 
Then I go and I light up the sun, 
And Phoebus Apollo gets thanked for it! 


Well, well, it’s the way of the world, 
And will be all through its futurity ; 
Though noodles are baroned and earled, 
There’s nothing for clever obscurity. 


I’m the slave of the gods, neck and heels, 

And I’m bound to obey, though I rate at ’em; 
And I not only order their meals, 

But I cook ’em, and serve ’em, and wait at ’em. 
Then I make all their nectar—I do— 

(Which a terrible liquor to rack us is), 
And whenever I mix them a brew, 

Why, all the thanksgivings are Bacchus’s. 


Then reading and writing I teach, 
And spelling-books many I’ve edited ! 
And for bringing those arts within reach 
That donkey Minerva gets credited ! 
Then I scrape all the stars with a knife, 
And plate-powder the moon on the days for it, 
And I hear all the world and his wife 
Awarding Diana the praise for it. 


I don’t think that Lempriére would credit all this. 
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The other principal parts were in the hands of J. L. 
Toole, then steering on to the height of his fame, J. G. 
Taylor, Robert Soutar, the husband of Nelly Farren, and 
John Hollingshead’s, right-hand man for quite forty years, 
Mdlle. Clary, who must have made a brilliant Sparkeion, 
Constance Loseby, and Annie Tremaine—all with names, 
to make greater. Toole, who was always better at patter 
than melody, had one very good ditty truly Gilbertian 
about the ‘‘ North South East West Diddlesex Railway.”’ 
Frederic Sullivan, Sir Arthur’s brother, was also in the 
cast. Sparkeion’s song is quite a forerunner of Gilbert 
at his easiest : 


Little maid of Arcadee 

Sat on Cousin Robin’s knee, 
Thought in form and face and limb 
Nobody could rival him. 

He was brave and she was fair. 
Truth, they made a happy pair. 
Happy little maiden, she— 

Happy maid of Arcadee. 


Moments fled, as moments will, 
Happily enough, until, 

After say a month or two, 
Robin did as Robins do. 
Weary of his lover’s play, 
Jilted her and ran away. 
Wretched little maiden, she— 
Wretched maid of Arcadee ! 


To her little home she crept, 
There she sat her down and wept, 
Maiden wept as maidens will, 
Grew so thin and pale, until 
Cousin Richard came to woo! 
Then again the roses grew ! 
Happy little maiden, she— 
Happy maid of Arcadee. 


When the change over of the mortals and immortals takes 
place by agreement between Jupiter (John Maclean) and 
Thespis, Toole in the latter character sings : 
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While mighty Jove goes down below 
With all the other deities, 
I fill his place and wear his 
The very part for me it is. 
To mother earth to make a track 
They all are spurred and booted, too, 
And you will rend till they come back 
The parts you best are suited to. 


ae ”> 
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Here’s a pretty tale for future Iliads and Odyssies. 
Mortals are about to personate the gods and goddesses, 
Now to set the world in order we will work in unity, 
Jupiter’s perplexity is Thespis’s opportunity. 


This, of course, is the gist of the story, and a very fine 
mess the Thespians, as may be imagined, made of matters 
in Olympus, and naturally they are all very glad when the 
gods come back and take up their celestial duties again. 

The Divinities have also failed in their mission down 
below, and, finding that the Thespians have defied all 
Olympian precedent and made new laws and regulations, 
curse Thespis and his comedians to an everlasting tragic 
doom. Jupiter sings: 


Away to earth, contemptible comedians, 

And hear our curse before we set you free; 
You shall be all eminent tragedians 

Whom no one ever goes to see. 


Strange to say, John Hollingshead, who produced the 
play, says very little about ‘‘ Thespis’’ in either of his 
books about the Gaiety theatre, but in his My Life-Time, 
he writes: ‘‘ The Christmas piece of 1871 was chiefly re- 
markable for one thing: it brought Mr. W. S. Gilbert and 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan together for the first time in a two- 
act operatic extravaganza called ‘ Thespis.’ Musically it 
suffered a little, owing to the two chief parts being neces- 
sarily represented by Mr. Toole and Miss Farren ; butit had 
Miss Loseby, Miss Tremaine, Mdlle. Clary (who remained 
after the French Company left), Mr. Wood, Mr. Sullivan 
(Arthur’s brother), and other vocalists, with a trained 
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chorus and the Payne family as pantomimists.” Though 
an elaborate two-act niece, it was not offered to the public 
alone. It was preceded by Byron’s “ Dearer than Life.” 
In his Gaiety Chronicles Hollingshead adds to this state- 
ment: ‘‘ The union of Gilbert and Sullivan has produced so 
much for the delight of the public and the honour and profit 
of the writer and musician that ‘ Thespis’ has an interest 
above and beyond its intrinsic merits.’ The criticisms 
were far from being favourable, but the most interesting 
appeared in the Standard, and may have been written by 
the lateA. E.T. Watson. Itis almost prophetic. “‘ There 
is no theatre in London where the kind of entertainment 
provided is more in accordan¢e with the characteristic 
title of the house than at the Gaiety. . . . Even at this 
season of the year the able director, Mr. John Hollings- 
head contrives to preserve a speciality for his theatre. . . . 
He has judiciously called on Mr. W. S. Gilbert to furnish 
him with an original opera-extravaganza, and entrusted 
its musical setting to Mr. Arthur Sullivan. From the 
association of these two names the most pleasing result 
has for some weeks past been anticipated, which the 
success of last evening fully justified. It was with an 
operatic extravaganza by Mr. W. S. Gilbert that, just 
three years ago, the Gaiety Theatre opened its doors to 
the public and inaugurated a new régime in theatrical 
management which has borne good fruit. Independent, 
therefore, of his talents as a clever writer, delightful 
versifier and humorist, Mr. W. S. Gilbert has had the 
advantage of acquainting himself with the tastes of the 
bulk of the Gaiety supporters, and of shaping his piece to 
suit the character of the house. . . . We are not aware 
that Dr. Arthur Sullivan has previously written anything 
for the Gaiety, but by his musical setting of ‘Box and 
Cox’ and by his opera ‘ Contrabandista’ he has shown 
how well suited are his talents for illustrating subjects 
demanding a fanciful conception, melodious strain, and 
humorous expression, together with skill in orchestral 
colouring and able musicianship. Mr. Gilbert in ‘ Thespis’ 
has happily provided the composer with everything he 
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could desire, mastering the character of opera-extrava- 
ganza, which precludes the exercise of the highest flights 
of genius of which a musician is capable and sets a limit 
to the exercise of his talents. The composer in return 
has wedded Mr. Gilbert’s verses to some exquisite music, 
has pleasingly coloured his scenes, and given a character 
to some of his mythological personages which relieves 
them from the complaint, too often urged against such, 
of being mere puppets—unsympathising creatures of a 
poet’s fancy. Of course, Mr. Gilbert never once intends 
to be serious throughout the operetta, for he carries his 
extravagances to the utmost limits allowed a purveyor of 
absurdities, but a clever composer rarely fails in finding 
occasions for the introduction of the pathetic, and Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan has been very happy in infusing a certain 
amount of sentiment into several of the characters, which 
creates for them an interest little imagined by those who 
merely peruse the incidents of the plot. Perhaps the 
clever author of ‘Thespis; or The Gods Grown Old,’ 
has revealed to his able collaborateur the allegory which 
lies concealed in his story, and so has been enabled to 
inspire his muse to a higher flight than it would appear 
to the uninitiated to justify.’ The other piece referred to 
was Gilbert’s “‘ Robert the Devil’’ burlesque, done at 
the Gaiety opening night, December 21, 1868. 

As Gilbert was mote or less pledged to continue his 
collaboration with Frederick Clay, and was even then 
busy writing ‘“‘ Happy Arcadia” for the German Reeds, 
and very probably ‘‘ Princess Toto ”’ to be done later at 
the Strand Theatre, it was not until 1875 that Gilbert 
and Sullivan really began their life-long partnership, 
when they were concerned together in the composition 
of the world famous “ Trial by Jury.” 


CHAPTER II 


D’Oyly Carte—The Royalty Theatre—Selina Dolaro and Nelly 
Bromley—‘“ Trial by Jury ”’—Origin and Production of this 
famous Dramatic Cantata—Frederic Sullivan and W. S. Penley— 
“Princess Toto’”’ at the Strand and Opera Comique Theatres. 


SEVERAL tales have been told about the inception and 
production of ‘“‘ Trial by Jury ’’—not many of them being 
right. When the Dramatic Cantata, as the work was 
labelled on the bills, was first produced at the Royalty 
Theatre on March 25, 1875, it was such a success, and 
created such a sensation of joy amongst music-loving 
playgoers, that the wildest stories were invented and 
circulated as to its origin by the gossips in the Press, the 
pit, and the stalls. The management, meanwhile, keeping 
a discreet silence, public curiosity was stimulated to such 
an extent that the little house in Dean Street, Soho— 
which was often referred to as the Soho Theatre—was 
crowded every night, not so much on account of seeing 
Selina Dolaro in “ La Perichole,’’ which was the chief 
piece, but to see Gilbert and Sullivan’s whimsical novelty, 
with the beautiful Nelly Bromley in the leading part, 
though she did not play the jilted Plaintiff very long. 

In January, 1875, the lessee of the Royalty Theatre 
was Miss Henrietta Hodson (Mrs. Labouchere) and the 
manager was Richard D’Oyly Carte, when the entertain- 
ment consisted of “‘ Awaking,”’ by Campbell Clark, and 
Offenbach’s ‘“‘ La Perichole,’’ with Selina Dolaro in the 
title role, supported by Messrs Walter Fisher, Fred Sul- 
livan, C. Kelleher, C. Campbell, and Miss Linda Verner, 
and also Mr. W. S. Penley as a member of the chorus. In 
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the programme there was an announcement to this effect : 
“In preparation, a New Comic Opera composed expressly 
for this Theatre by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, in which Madame 
Dolaro and Miss Nelly Bromley will appear.” A little 
later the bill was altered, and the announcement was that 
the comic opera was written by ‘‘ W.C. Gilbert,” etc., 
and only Nelly Bromley’s name was printed to take part 
therein. As can easily be imagined, this wrong initial 
in his name brought W. S. G. down to the theatre full tilt 
to know the reason why, andsoon! The first piece was 
changed to “‘A Good Night’s Nest,” by Mrs. Charles 
Gore, a very old farce dating back to 1839, when it was 
first given at the Strand Theatre. It is interesting to note 
that this Mrs. Charles Gore was in her day a very famous 
writer of novels of “ fashionable life ’’ ; she also won the 
five hundred pounds prize which Benjamin Webster 
offered for the best modern comedy, as the critics were 
declaring that the stock authors were written out. This 
prize play—the only possible one out of over a hundred 
sent in—was called “‘ Quid Pro Quo,” and was produced 
with a magnificent cast at the Haymarket Theatre, June 
18,1844. Unfortunately it was a ghastly failure. Another 
item in the Royalty bill with “La Perichole’’ was 
“ Cryptoconchoidsyphonostomata,’”’ by Charles Collette, 
with himself as Plantaganet Smith. Then on the event- 
ful night of March 25, 1875, came the important produc- 
tion after ‘‘ La Perichole”’ of the long-promised “ Trial 
by Jury.” And here is the original cast from the first 
night’s programme : 


he Eecarmed Judges. ores cn ae cvs Mr. Frederic Sullivan 
Gounselitor Plaintif® 2F.6 sss. «me's «5 Mr. Hollingsworth 
mer Wetena dite aac ciet dalsdcne Slee > + = Mr. Walter H. Fisher 
HOVemannOte they [Uy c.cies ies ine e «sisi Mr. C. Campbell 
SNe hermatreirnntels < « « clelaldeie eivista sie ccc Mr. C. Kelleher 
PNCSOCIGQC CMM» «x's s< sleueheneterlsie ois crepes) © Mr. R. B. Pepper 
iRirstebmiadesmaid, ... atwseda ase ele nits Miss Linda Verner 
She Pismtifi,...... Fe eee rr Miss Nelly Bromley 


(Her first appearance 
this Season) 
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To conclude with 4 novel & entiraly original Dramatic Cantata, 
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©] TRIAL BY JURY. 


Rusie by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
The Book by W. 8. GILBERT, 


CRARACTERS. 
The Learned Judgo .. Mr. FREDERIC SULLIVAN 
Counsel for the Plainti®, Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH 
The Defendant .. Mr. WALTER H. FISHER 


: AN Foreman of Jury « «ow Mr CAMPBELL 
P\ Usher «. Br. C. KELLEHER 
Aseoviat® we we Mr. B. B. PEPPER 


The Plaintiff .. MISS NELLY BROMLEY 


(Her first appearance this Season) 
Bridesmaids Mesdames VERNER, AMY CLIFFORD, 
VILLIERS LASSALLE, DURRANT, 
PALMER, JULIA BEVERLEY, LEE, ETC. 


Gentlemen of the Jury, 
Messts. BRADSHAW, HUSK, ETC. 


Sune. . . She Court of Exchequer. 


Chef-d’Orchestre .. Mr. SIMMONDS. 


Prices of Admission. Prizate Boxes, £2 a. and £8 3s. 
Btalle, 7a, Gd. Drese Circle, Ss." 
Upper Boxos, 3. Pit, 2. Gallery, Is, 


ee 
Beata may be scoured at all the Iibrarisa and at the Box Offer, 
open daily from 11 Hl 6, under the direction of Mr, COLLIVER, 


REFRESHMENT SALOONS, 
Under the management of Mr, H. DODSWORTH. 
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The success of the piece, on account of its absolute novelty 
and freshness, was instantaneous, and the cantata 
attracted crowds right up to the spring of 1876, being re- 
tained as an after-piece, though the chief item was changed 
from time to time. The “‘ Chef-d’Orchestra,” by the way, 
was Mr. Simmonds, who was the father of Selina Dolaro. 
In a month’s time, for reasons unexplained—except that 
it was darkly hinted that little, pretty, fiery Selina Dolaro 
objected to big, beautiful Nelly Bromley—Nelly Bromley 
gave place to Linda Verner, who was Selina Dolaro’s 
particular friend, at any rate for the moment, and she 
sang the character of the Plaintiff until “ Trial by Jury ”’ 
finished its Royalty run. When this change was made 
Mr. W. S. Penley, who had been one of the Jury and was 
in the chorus, was given the part of the Second Notary in 
“La Perichole ” at the same time that Mr C. Husk went 
from the chorus to be Foreman of the Jury, Mr. E. Connell, 
Usher, and Mr. T. Healey, Associate, who presently gave 
way to Mr. Cairns, while Mr. W. H. Fisher had left the 
theatre and Mr. W. Courtney was the defendant. 

On June 5 yet another shuffling of the casts occurred, 
when ‘“‘La Fille de Madame Angot ” replaced “ La 
Perichole,’”’ and Corneille D’Anka played Mdlle. Lange to 
the Clairette Angot of Pauline Rita. This version was 
prepared by Frank Desprez, who acted as secretary to 
D’Oyly Carte, who was no longer advertised as manager 
of the theatre, although he was interested in it. On this 
night W. S. Penley took up the part of the Foreman of 
the Jury in Gilbert and Sullivan’s work for the first time, 
and incidentally made an immediate hit with his imper- 
sonation, and the delivery, after consulting with the Jury, 
of the first line : 


We've but one word, my lord, and that is—Rapture! 


and the four other short lines. When Penley, as the | 
Foreman, chanted : 


Just like a father 
I wished to be 


Photo by London Stereoscopic Co. 
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and kissed the Plaintiff in a hesitating, lingering way, the 
house simply roared at his comic gesture, his comic 
delivery, and his comic face. That was practically the 
beginning of W. S. Penley, although he had commenced at 
the Court Theatre at the enormous salary of thirteen 
shillings a week, and after went to the Holborn and Opera 
Comique Theatres in the chorus. But Penley was born 
to be a star, and to divert us with Lay Brother Pelican in 
“ Falka,” the Reverend Robert Spalding in ‘‘ The Private 
Secretary,” Charley’s Aunt in ‘“Charley’s Aunt,” and 
many other droll impersonations in the later years. As 
most writers have implied that Penley played the Fore- 
man of the Jury on the first night and onwards, I have 
purposely given the exact details of his appearance. It was 
when Penley was still in the chorus at the Royalty that 
I first met him, and we were close friends until his lamented 
death in November, 1912. 

And now the truth about the inception of “ Trial by 
Jury ” may be appropriately told. When W. S. Gilbert 
was on the regular staff of Fun, writing under the 
pseudonym of “ Bab,” he provided and illustrated the 
first version of this breach-of-promise case burlesque for 
Tom Hood, who had succeeded Henry J. Byron in the 
editorial chair, and in the pages of Fun it was accordingly 
printed. On the recommendation of a friend Gilbert 
elaborated the work and showed it to Carl Rosa, who 
came to the conclusion that he would set the piece to 
music himself, with a view to his wife, Madame Parepa- 
Rosa, appearing in the leading part. Unfortunately, 
before matters came to a climax Madame Parepa-Rosa 
died, so that all the arrangements for the production were 
mutually cancelled, and Gilbert had the manuscript re- 
stored to him. Seeking for a suitable collaborator, Gilbert 
one evening happened to visit the Royalty, where D’Oyly 
Carte was installed as manager. In the course of con- 
versation Carte suggested to Gilbert that he should write 
a light little one-act trifle as a curtain-raiser to strengthen 
the bill, and that Sullivan should be invited to compose 
the music. Gilbert at once fell in with the proposal, and 
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remembering the play he had only recently had returned 
by Carl Rosa, told Carte that he thought he could let 
him have the very thing, and explained that the main idea 
of the piece he had in mind was a breach of promise case, 
introducing judge, jury, counsel, plaintiff, and defendant, 
with all the paraphernalia of a real court of justice. 
Carte was delighted, and when he had read the manuscript 
he sent Gilbert off to see Sullivan on the matter at once. 

‘Tt was a very cold morning,” Sir Arthur Sullivan told 
his biographer, Mr. Arthur Lawrence, “ with the snow 
falling heavily, that Gilbert came round to my place clad 
in a heavy fur coat. He had called to read out to me 
the MS. of ‘Trial by Jury.’ He read it through, as it 
seemed to me, in a perturbed sort of way, with a gradual 
crescendo of indignation, in the manner of a man consider- 
ably disappointed with what he had written. As soon 
as he had come to the last word he closed up the manu- 
script violently, apparently unconscious of the fact that 
he had achieved his purpose as far as I was concerned, 
inasmuch as I was screaming with laughter the whole 
time.” Sir Arthur composed the music, and all the re- 
hearsals were completed within the space of a few weeks, 
and the piece was produced, as we know, to unbounded 
applause. And when one considers the quality and 
humour of the work, how could it have been otherwise? 
The parody had so many touches of reality that it was 
sure to appeal to all lovers of fun and laughter and jingling 
melody. The Judge’s explanatory ditty is one of the most 
joyous comic songs in the language : 


When I, good friends, was called to the Bar, 
I’d an appetite fresh and hearty, 

But I was, as most young barristers are, 
An impecunious party. 

I’d a swallow-tail coat of a beautiful blue, 
A brief which I bought of a booby— 

A couple of shirts and a collar or two, 
And a ring that looked a ruby. 


But perhaps the sting of the satire of breach of promises 
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of those days, and perhaps generally, is contained in the 
Usher’s solo and chorus : 


USHER: 
Now, Jurymen, hear my advice— 
All kinds of vulgar prejudice 
I pray you set aside: 
With stern judicial frame of mind, 
From bias free of every kind, 
This trial must be tried. 


CHORUS: 
From bias free of every kind, 
This trial must be tried. 


USHER: 

Oh, listen to the plaintifi’s case, 
Observe the features of her face— 
The broken-hearted bride. 
Condole with her distress of mind: 
From bias free of every kind, 

This trial must be tried. 


CHORUS. 


USHER : 
And when amid the plaintiff’s shrieks 
The ruffianly defendant speaks— 
Upon the other side ; 
What he may say you needn’t mind— 
From bias free of every kind, 
This trial must be tried. 


The Lord Chief Justice, Sir Alexander Cockburn, who was 
a friend of Arthur Sullivan, went to see “ Trial by Jury ” 
and enjoyed the performance very much, but did not 
altogether approve of the action of the piece because it 
was calculated to “ bring the Bench into contempt,” and 
he would not go again for fear he should seem to encourage 
it. But many other legal luminaries had no such 
compunction. 

The popularity of ‘‘ Trial by Jury ’’ was so great that 
the piece and the company were frequently called upon 
to add to the attractions of benefit performances at dif- 
ferent theatres during 1875, including the Gaiety, of 
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course. Emily Soldene tells us in her Musical Recollec- 
tions that on the occasion of her benefit at the Park 
Theatre, Camden Town, where she had been playing 
“‘ Geneviéve de Brabant” and “ Chilperic ” in the winter 
of 1875, ‘Trial by Jury” was sent up from the Royalty. 
Rose Stella sang the Plaintiff (originally played by 
Miss Nelly Bromley), Fred Sullivan was the Judge, and 
Mr. Penley the Foreman of the Jury. The programme 
at the Royalty, with D’Oyly Carte and George Dolby— 
George Dolby, who had been manager for Charles Dickens 
throughout his English and American Reading Tours— 
as managers, was entirely changed in January, 1876, and 
“ Trial by Jury’ was transferred, by arrangement with 
Charles Morton, to the Opera Comique, where it was seen 
from January Io, with Miss Emily Soldene and Miss Kate 
Santley acting in “‘ Madame L’Archiduc ”’ for some con- 
siderable time with Mr. Frederic Sullivan, Mr. Knight 
Aston, and Mr. W. S. Penley in the chief male parts, and 
Miss Clara Vesey, who was Miss Soldene’s sister, as the 
Plaintiff in the “Trial.” And this fascinating little 
musical play held its own, with various small changes in 
the cast, with “‘Geneviéve de Brabant,” and then with 
“La Fille de Madame Angot”’ (H. B. Farnie’s version), 
until the end of April. But even this was not the end of 
the adventures of ‘‘ Trial by Jury,” for we find it over the 
way at the old Strand Theatre in March, 1877, with Miss 
Lottie Venne as the Plaintiff, M. Claude Marius as the 
Defendant, Mr. J. G. Taylor the Judge, Mr. C. Parry 
Counsel for the Plaintiff, Mr. Harry Cox the Usher, and 
Mr. W. S. Penley as the Foreman of the Jury. In due 
course “ Trial by Jury ”’ grew to be a perennial, and as 
the years passed was constantly being requisitioned for 
benefit and other matinées, as we shall from time to time 
discover. It may be noted that Mr. Penley had been 
especially selected by Mr. Gilbert to play Zapeter in 
“Princess Toto,” which he wrote, in conjunction with 
Mr. Frederick Clay as the composer, for Miss Kate Santley. 
This was presented at the Strand Theatre (after a trial 
trip at the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, in the previous 
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July) October 2, 1876. Others in the cast were Messrs. 
Harry Cox, J. G. Taylor, and Miss Lottie Venne, with Miss 
Santley as the changeable Toto. 

When Mr. D’Oyly Carte built his new Savoy Theatre and 
opened it with the transferred ‘‘ Patience’ on October 
Io, 1881, John Hollingshead, being under contract to 
revive “‘ Princess Toto,”’ opened the Opera Comique with 
Messrs. Gilbert and Clay’s three-act comic opera on the 
15th. In the piece, which lasted till December 17, 
appeared Messrs. Richard Temple, Robert Brough, George 
Temple, G. Loredan, Alfred Bishop, Misses Annette Albu, 
Annie Poole, and E. Vane. This revival cost John 
Hollingshead £7,000. As to other revivals of “ Trial by 
Jury ’’—Hollingshead wanted to do it with “ Princess 
Toto,” but D’Oyly Carte said “‘No’’—they will be 
dealt with as they occur. 

There is no doubt that “‘ Princess Toto ”’ was written 
by Mr. Gilbert before the production of “ Trial by Jury,” 
and of course before ‘“‘ The Sorcerer,” although the story 
upon which the latter was founded appeared in the Christ- 
mas number of the Graphic for 1876. As is well known, 
most of Gilbert’s plays were based upon stories he had 
contributed to different annuals or journals, or to his 
Bab Ballads, the majority of which were purposely written 
for Fun; but I have been unable to trace the origin of 
“Princess Toto.”’ In designing this Gilbert was evidently 
feeling his way, and was not altogether pleased with the 
Press criticisms. E. L. Blanchard described it as being 
“‘ambitiously comic and not funny.” Personally, when 
I saw it in 1881, when it was revived at the Opera Comique, 
I thought it delightfully droll, though neither the dialogue 
nor the lyrics were as brilliant as the succeeding Savoy 
operas. It is interesting to read what Mr. W. Beatty 
Kingston said of the 1881 production. In parenthesis 
he wrote—Theatve Magazine, November, 1881—‘ I may 
here observe that when I returned to England three years 
ago, having hitherto been absent from London since the 
year 1857, nothing surprised me more agreeably than the 
improvement effected in the quality of English theatrical 
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chorus-singing during the period of my residence abroad. 
. . . The‘ Princess Toto ’ is in every respect a meritorious 
work. The libretto teems with those delightful incon- 
gruities of which Mr. Gilbert may be said to possess the 
intellectual monopoly—impossibilities cunningly made 
to seem possible by the art of their inventor, and so in- 
geniously linked together that they appear to constitute 
a coherent entirety. Perhaps the chief charm of all the 
quaint personages, children of Mr. Gilbert’s fertile fancy, 
whom he has at different times made known to us, is a 
certain air of homely and simple consistency that pervades 
their most extravagant sayings and doings. They convey 
the impression that if they are a little odd and eccentric it 
is really because they cannot help it. Their absurdities 
are so spontaneous and naive that it is quite out of the 
question to suppose them conscious, even when most 
ridiculous, of differing in any essential respect from other 
people. They are, moreover, always funny and never 
tiresome. Their nonsense, like that of Shakespeare’s 
Fools, is frequently flavoured with delicate shrewdness ; 
their unsettled brains, now and anon, emit brilliant flashes 
of satire and sagacity.”’ 

Mr. Beatty Kingston held a high position as a musical 
and dramatic critic, and was special foreign corres- 
pondent of the Daily Telegraph for many years. I have 
given Mr. Kingston’s remarks in full because they apply 
most aptly to all W. S. Gilbert’s literary and mental 
phantasmagoria as exhibited and exploited in his lyrical 
comedies, before and after the first real comic opera was 
penned by this disciple of Aristophanes. All the same, 
we shall find that Mr. Kingston somewhat altered his 
opinions, and varied his praise of Gilbert’s work from 
time to time. 


CHAPTER III 


Mr, and Mrs. D’Oyly Carte—The Comedy Opera Company— 
The Opera Comique Theatre—‘ The Sorcerer.” 


In a letter from the late Mrs. D’Oyly Carte in response to 
an enquiry that lady wrote: ‘‘ The Comedy Opera Com- 
pany was entirely Mr. Carte’s idea, and his own creation. 
He was manager at the Royalty at the time of the original 
production of ‘Trial by Jury,’ and after that piece he 
always had the idea of getting Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan to write a larger work together ; but it was a long 
time before he could get this arranged and before they 
were both ready and able to undertake it, and then a 
theatre had to be found, and the money got together to 
start it. The Comedy Opera Company came to an end 
after the production of ‘ Pinafore.’ ”’ 

Richard D’Oyly Carte, who was to all intents and pur- 
poses the originator and father of the Savoy Opera, was, 
like Sir W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan, a Londoner 
born, having first seen the light of day in Soho in 1844. 
His father, an excellent flautist, was for some consider- 
able time a partner in an important firm of musical in- 
strument makers which is still continued under the style 
of Rudall, Carte & Co. His father fought at Waterloo 
in the Blues; his mother was a daughter of one of the 
clerical staff of the Chapel Royal, Savoy. After passing 
through University College School, Carte matriculated at 
London University, and then entered his father’s business 
and turned his talents to the writing of songs and 
operettas. His first effort was “‘ Dr. Ambrosias—his 
Secret,” produced at St. George’s Hall, August 8, 1868, 
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with considerable approval. This was followed by 
“Marie,” an operetta presented at the Opera Comique in 
August, 1871, and ‘“‘ Happy Hampstead,” written under 
the pen-name of Mark Lynne, to the libretto of 
Frank Desprez and put on the Royalty stage, while 
he was still associated with the theatre, by Miss 
Kate Santley, in January, 1877. However, not finding 
sufficient scope for his ambitions, he soon launched out 
on his own account, and became a musical and dramatic 
agent, with offices in Craig’s Court, Strand. Mr. Carte 
had a striking personality. What he did was extra- 
ordinary enough ; but it was overshadowed by what he 
was. There was something Napoleonic about D’Oyly 
Carte—not the conventional Napoleon of uncertain fiction, 
but the real Napoleon Bonaparte. He was a very clever 
musician, and had he chosen to follow up the Thespian 
stage as his profession he would have become a light 
comedian of the Wyndham type, or an entrepreneur in 
the manner of Sir Herbert Tree. But his object was to 
achieve financial success through his great artistic 
ambition and desires, and so he became a theatrical 
manager, and he was one of the most remarkable men 
who ever launched upon this stormy sea of desperate and 
alluring adventure. 

A friend who knew him intimately, and, indeed, worked 
for him for many years—the late Frank Desprez—said 
that few men who came in contact with D’Oyly Carte in 
the earlier part of his career could fathom the depths 
of his character. To the young men at Romano’s in the 
Strand, the popular professional restaurant for many long 
years, to the artists who came to consult him at his 
dramatic and musical agency in Craig’s Court, he went for 
a genial bon vivant, a “jolly good fellow,’’ whose only 
object was to pass life pleasantly. This was one of 
the secrets of his success. The position of a 
dramatic and musical agent has many advantages, and 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte profited by them all. He was “in 
the know” about projected enterprises, while many 
others originated in his own fertile brain. Among his 
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first bits of business was the directing of the farewell per- 
formances in this country of Signor Mario; and a later 
exploit was the planning of a tour in the provinces with a 
repertory of comic opera, and with no less than three 
prima donnas—Madame Selina Dolaro, Miss Bessie 
Sudlow (who later became Mrs. Michael Gunn), and Miss 
Pattie Laverne. A steamer was chartered to carry the 
troupe across to Ireland. Rehearsals took place on deck 
during the transit, and the vessel entered Queenstown with 
the broad flag of D’OyLy CARTE’S OPERA Company flying 
gaily at the fore. It was while on this voyage that he 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Michael Gunn, who after- 
wards became, and was for many years, his partner in 
several theatrical speculations. Even in those promising 
and experimental days Carte always impressed his intimates 
by a certain hard yet humorous irony. He had the 
Napoleonic habit of regarding men and women as subjects 
to be exploités, but in one important respect he was far 
more human than Napoleon. He was capable of warm 
affection, and he never threw away his tools—as 
Bonaparte did—when they were worn out. Many a 
pensioned old servant, many a secretly assisted depend- 
ant, had cause to bless D’Oyly Carte’s generosity, which 
was as delicately administered as it was carefully weighed 
and considered. Under his government every detail, 
down to the minutest, had to be submitted to his de- 
cision—and his decision was almost invariably logical and 
right. His tendency to over-centralisation was, however, 
met and counteracted by the co-operation of the second 
Mrs. Carte (Miss Helen Lenoir), whom he married in 
1888, his first wife having passed away three years pre- 
viously. For the second Mrs. Carte was one of the most 
remarkable business women in England. Sweet, gentle, 
and sympathetic in manner, petite and apparently delicate 
in physique, Mrs. Carte possessed one of those steel-and- 
indiarubber brains and constitutions which nothing 
seemed to fatigue, a decision and resolution which were 
always at her disposal, and an extraordinary amount of 
self-command. Her tact was marvellous and her 
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diplomacy acute and resourceful. Add to this an intense 
love of work for its own sake, and it is easy to understand 
the immense value of the alliance between the two in- 
dividualities and intellects. 

Mrs. Carte was a daughter of George Cowper Black, 
Procurator Fiscal for Wigtownshire, who was a nephew 
of Sir George Cowper, who was on the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s staff throughout the Peninsular War, and sub- 
sequently held the position of Chief Equerry to the 
Duchess of Kent, mother of Queen Victoria. Miss Helen 
Black received a good if severe education in her 
Presbyterian home, and when she entered at the London 
University she quickly proved a surprising capacity for 
taking pains, and passed the exacting examination with 
flying honours—honours equivalent to the B.A. of those 
times. After a considerable period devoted to educa- 
tional and coaching pursuits, Miss Black determined to 
seek for greater freedom, and so her thoughts turned 
towards the stage. With a view to preparing herself 
for her new career she took lessons in singing, dancing, 
and elocution, one of her most serviceable tutors being 
Mr. George Brad Coe, the stage manager of the Hay- 
market Theatre under several famous lessees, starting 
with John Baldwin Buckstone. She commenced acting 
in a company of which Charles Wyndham was one of 
the members, and then, for a short while, she appeared 
under the management of Mr. Michael Gunn in Dublin. 
Then it was that she first met Mr. Carte, who offered her 
an engagement in his recently opened offices in Craig’s 
Court, London. Although she started in a quite sub- 
ordinate position, Mr. Carte quickly discovered that 
Miss Helen Lenoir—the name Miss Black had assumed 
when she went on the stage—was a young lady of 
uncommon attainments, and very soon her talents for 
business details secured for her an increasing measure 
of confidence. Among those who were her associates in 
the office in Craig’s Court were Mr. Frank Desprez, who 
acted as a sort of secretarial and literary assistant to Mr. 
‘Carte—he afterwards became editor of the then great 
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theatrical paper, The Eva, under the proprietorship of 
Mr. Edward Ledger—and Mr. George Edwardes, who 
was a nephew of Michael Gunn, and afterwards the 
successful manager of the Gaiety, Daly’s, and other 
theatres. Mr. Edwardes at the time of Mrs. Carte’s 
death in 1913 was full of tender memories of their past 
acquaintanceship. ‘‘ A more wonderful woman it has not 
been my lot to know,” he said. “ It was my privilege 
to work with her under D’Oyly Carte for quite a consider- 
able time, and I never ceased to marvel at her extra- 
ordinary energy, her inexhaustible activity. She laboured 
day and night. The whole foundations of the Savoy 
business rested upon her. She settled the tours, engaged 
the artists, did, in fact, everything short of producing. 
And if any trouble arose it was Helen Lenoir, or, as she 
subsequently became, Mrs. Carte, who put it right. 
You could not be with her a minute without feeling 
the extraordinary magnetism of her presence. Every- 
body loved her—Sullivan, Gilbert, Cellier, myself, the 
entire staff of the theatre. Not a question, however 
important or unimportant, but she was asked to give 
her opinion about it. She was the most lovable and the 
sweetest woman that ever existed, but in the end I can- 
not but think she sacrificed herself to her insatiable 
appetite for work. Her own wants were of the simplest, 
the most modest description. It was upon others, not 
herself, that she lavished her money, with a generosity 
that never stopped to enquire too curiously into the 
merits of the case.” 

It was when D’Oyly Carte formed the Comedy Opera 
Company to produce “ The Sorcerer ” that Miss Lenoir’s 
abilities were called upon to develop their strenuous 
activity. 

D’Oyly Carte, while still carrying on his agency, 
undertook the management of several seasons of light 
opera, chiefly adapted from the French, at various 
London theatres. And in due course he became manager 
for Madame Selina Dolaro, and later for Miss Kate 
Santley, at the Royalty, as already stated. With 
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intuitive penetration he had long cherished the idea of 
a Gilbert and Sullivan combination, and so brought 
about the collaboration which resulted in the “ Trial 
by Jury” experiment. The success of this happy duet 
foreshadowed the great triumvirate for which D’Oyly 
Carte planned and schemed. The gold-mine had been 
discovered ; the thing now was how to work it. It 
must not therefore be forgotten that however much was 
due to the genius of Gilbert and Sullivan, it was largely 
owing to the untiring energy and enterprise of D’Oyly 
Carte that the unprecedented popularity and financial 
success—as well as artistic—of the operas were eventually 
achieved. 

And so in the autumn of aye he secured the assistance 
of several financial friends who were also interested in 
music and the drama, and formed the Comedy Opera 
Company, Limited. This business company consisted 
of many well-known music publishers and others, with 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte at the head as managing director, 
and W. S. Gilbert and Arthur S. Sullivan were 
“approached ”’ in regard to providing the piece for the 
starting of the campaign, with the result that “ The 
Sorcerer ’’ was secured for the opening programme. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Comedy Opera Company and the first Production of ‘‘ The 
Sorcerer ’—Selecting the Company—‘ Dora’s Dream” and 
“The Spectre Knight ’—Alfred Cellier appointed Conductor, 


THE Comedy Opera Company having been duly regis- 
tered and established, and the piece chosen, the selection 
of the vocalists, who must necessarily be actors as well, 
was the next task—a task that was not to be lightly 
undertaken or prematurely achieved. The story of 
“The Sorcerer’ had, by the way, already been contri- 
buted to the Christmas number of the Graphic of 1876, 
and was illustrated by Gilbert under his usual signature 
of “Bab.” The original scheme introduces the Rev. 
Stanley Gay, the village curate, who commissions Messrs. 
Baylis and Culpepper, Magicians, Sorcerers, Astrologers, 
and Professors of the Black Art, of St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, to supply him with some of their advertised 
“ Love-Philtre.”” Baylis, the head of the firm, had sold 
himself to the devil at a very early age, and become 
remarkably proficient in all kinds of enchantment. 
Culpepper had been his apprentice, and, having also 
acquired considerable skill as a necromancer, was taken 
into partnership by the genial old magician, who from 
the first had taken a liking to the frank, fair-haired boy. 
Although the opera can easily be traced to this 
Christmas number tale, Gilbert shows great skill in con- 
verting the narrative into dramatic form. The curate 
buys a nine-gallon cask of Potent Oxy-Hydrogen Love- 
at-First-Sight Philtre, and distributes the potion, with 
embarrassing consequences, including the loss of his own 
sweetheart, who throws him over for his Bishop, and 
8§ 
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causes the whole village to turn topsy-turvy, to the 
amazement of the respectable folk who are not affected. 
There was also a piece of prose in Fun, which has never 
been reprinted, called “‘ Our Own Pantomime, Harlequin 
Wilkinson ; or, The Fairy Pew-opener of the Vicar of 
Pendleton-cum- Turnip-Top,” which also was drawn 
upon for “ The Sorcerer ” as well as for “ Trial by Jury.” 
After many excursions among the theatrical agencies 
and interviews with numberless players, the cast was at 
last completed. Mrs. Howard Paul, who was travelling 
about the country with her own entertainment company, 
was specially engaged by D’Oyly Carte to play Lady 
Sangazure. Rutland Barrington, who had had some slight 
stage experience under Mr. Henry Neville at the Olympic 
Theatre in “ Lady Clancarty,” “The Ticket of Leave 
Man,” and “ The Two Orphans,” was a member of Mrs. 
Paul’s company, and Mrs. Paul kindly stipulated that 
if she signed the agreement Barrington was also to be 
found a part—and this was the beginning of his happy 
London career. George Bentham came from the Covent 
Garden Opera, and Richard Temple, who was a most 
alert actor, had played a great deal in opera bouffe 
and Balfe ballad-opera in the country. George Gros- 
smith, like his father, was purely an entertainer at the piano; 
he used to travel the country with his Drawing Room Enter- 
tainment (they were always called Drawing Room Enter- 
tainments), ‘‘ Piane and I,” and it was at a private house 
that Arthur Sullivan first heard him sing. Arthur Cecil 
had already mentioned him to his friend the composer. 
It happened in this way. Sullivan and Cecil were both 
writing letters at the Beefsteak Club when the former 
said, ‘I can’t find a fellow for the Magician in this 
opera.’’ Arthur Cecil said, “ I wonder if Grossmith 
Before the sentence was completed, Arthur Sullivan said, 
“The very man,” and the next morning Grossmith 
. received the following letter: “ Beefsteak Club, King 
William Street, W.C. Tuesday Night.” (This would 
be some time in August, 1877.) ‘‘ Dear Mr. Grossmith,— 
Are you inclined to go on the stage for a time? There 
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is a part in the new piece I am doing with Gilbert which 
I think you would play admirably. I can’t find a good 
man for it. Let me have a line, or come to g Albert 
Mansions to-morrow after 4 or Thursday before 2.30.” 

As George Grossmith himself related the incident in 
A Society Clown, we may as well read what he said. 
“The great compliment which I considered the letter 
conveyed filled me with more delight than I could 
express. . . . Arthur Sullivan had only heard me sing 
once, after a dinner-party, and it was evident from 
this letter I had created some sound impression, hence 
my extreme delight at his offer. I remember after 
the said party Sir Arthur (he was then Mr.) kindly 
asked me back to his rooms with a few other friends, 
including Alfred Cellier, and Arthur Cecil, to whom 
I was made indebted for the most valuable hints he 
had from time to time given me respecting the style of 
sketch and song, suitable for ‘smart’ drawing-room 
work, and who had taken a great interest in me. At 
Sullivan’s that evening we all sang, played, and chatted 
till an early hour in the morning; and I, as a compara- 
tively ‘new’ man, was ‘ especially drawn.’ ” 

George Grossmith, the elder, to whose advice the son 
tells us he always listened with respect, told the coming 
Savoyard, or rather, Opera Comiquist, that he did not 
think his voice was good enough for the stage, so G. G. 
went off to consult Sullivan, and Sullivan struck D, fourth 
line in treble clef, and told him to “ sing out as loud as 
you can.” He did so, and Sullivan looked up with a 
humorous expression on his face—‘ even his eye-glass 
seemed to smile’””—and he simply said “ Beautiful.”’ 
Sullivan then sang “‘ My name is John Wellington Wells,”’ 
and suggested, “‘ You can do that?” He thought he 
could. 

“Very well,” said Sir Arthur, ‘if you can do that 
you can do the rest.” 

The next visit was to W. S. Gilbert, to see what the 
part was like. Gilbert was very kind to him, and seemed 
glad that Grossmith meditated accepting the engagement. 
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A few months previously Grossmith had appeared as the 
Judge in “ Trial by Jury’ at the Bijou Hall, Bayswater, 
when the rehearsals were conducted by Gilbert himself, 
and who coached Grossmith for the first time. Gilbert 
then read the opening speech of John Wellington Wells 
with reference to the sale of “‘ Penny Curses,” etc., and 
explained that the part of Wells had developed into 
greater prominence than was at first anticipated. 
Grossmith felt at once that the part would suit him 
excellently, but ventured to hint: 

“ For the part of a Magician I should have thought you 
required a fine man with a fine voice.” 

“No,” said Gilbert, with a+ humorous expression, 
“that is just what we don’t want.” 

Then Grossmith sought an interview with D’Oyly Carte, 
and after a while asked if he might have a day or two to 
think it over. The request was granted, apparently, 
thought Grossmith, to oblige him. “ But,” explained 
Grossmith afterwards, “‘ I imagined from his look that 
D’Oyly Carte also required a day or two to think it over 
himself.” 

But all was not plain sailing, for the Comedy Opera 
Company were all averse from the engagement, and one of 
the gentlemen wired to Carte, ““ Whatever you do, don’t 
engage Grossmith.’’ Meanwhile Grossmith was tossed 
about upon the terrible billows of indecision. He had a 
certain amount of confidence in his own powers, but 
wondered what would happen if the piece failed. The 
Opera Comique itself was looked upon as a very unlucky 
house—it had had failures already by the dozen—and 
Grossmith, having cancelled all his provincial engagements, 
would in that event be thrown on his beam ends. At this 
crisis he received a charming letter from Mrs. Howard 
Paul urging him not to miss such a grand opportunity, 
and so he wrote back to say he had decided to accept the 
offer, and thereupon on November 5, 1877, Mrs. Paul, 
Rutland Barrington, and George Grossmith, and a few 
others, celebrated the event in the back garden of Mrs. 
Paul’s house at Bedford Park with a display of fireworks. 
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Gilbert, Sullivan and Carte were by now all anxious to 
have Grossmith in the cast, and although all the directors, 
who were in the majority, were against them, the latter 
were defeated. 

Still nervous about the future, Grossmith asked Carte 
to guarantee a month’s engagement certain, and this was 
done, though the salary arranged was three guineas a 
week less than he wanted. 

Then said Grossmith to Carte—and his remarks seem 
peculiar in these days: 

“Look at the risks I am running. If I fail I don’t 
believe the Young Men’s Christian Association will ever 
engage me again, because I have appeared on the stage, 
and my reputation as a comic singer to religious com- 
munities will be lost for ever!” 

Carte replied, “‘ Well, I daresay I can make that all 
right.” Then a sudden idea occurred to him. ‘“ Come 
and have some oysters.” 

“T did!” records Grossmith. “ I shall ever regret it ! 
A lunch off oysters and most excellent Steinberg Cabinet 
infused a liberality into my nature for which I shall never 
forgive myself. Carte again broached the subject— 
after lunch—of the salary ; and in the end I waived the 
extra three guineas a week. I calculate that, irrespective 
of all accumulative interest, that lunch cost me up till 
now ” (Grossmith was writing in 1888) ‘“‘ about £1,800.” 
George Grossmith, like his father, was always called 
“ Gee-Gee,”’ and so is his son—‘‘ Gee-Gee”’! 

Here I may pause to say that both Gilbert and Sullivan 
had resolved that had poor Frederic Sullivan lived he 
was to have been the chief comedian of their operas, 
and would, ofcourse, have had all the characters that George 
Grossmith afterwards enacted with so much humour and 
ability. But Arthur Sullivan’s brother, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, died after a long illness in the pre- 
vious January at the early age of thirty-six. As Arthur 
Lawrence, in his admirable Life of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
said, Frederic Sullivan’s ‘‘ cleverness as a comedian, and 
his unfailing good spirits, had made him much liked by all 
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who knew him, and during his brief career as an actor 
he had already achieved reputation. Best known to the 
public for his perfect performance of the Judge in 
‘Trial by Jury,’ he was a skilled musician and an actor 
of great ability.” 

It was during the distressing three weeks, mainly 
occupied by watching by the bedside of his elder brother, 
that Sullivan wrote the ‘‘ Lost Chord.” Many historians 
have declared that “Thou Art Passing Hence, My 
Brother ”’ was the work that Sullivan wrote in these sad 
circumstances, but that fine piece was finished at Balcarres, 
Fife, September 21, 1874. Mr. Charles Willeby tells us, 
in a Monograph of Sullivan, how the ‘“ Lost Chord,” 
perhaps one of the most successful of all Sullivan’s separate 
songs, came to be written. One evening, while Sullivan 
was sitting by his dying brother, when the end was 
rapidly approaching, the sufferer had for a time sunk into 
a peaceful sleep, and as his faithful attendant sat waiting 
and watching it chanced that he took up some verses 
by the late Adelaide Anne Proctor, with which he had 
for some time been impressed, and once had tried to set 
them to music, but without satisfaction to himself. Now 
in the stillness of the night he read them over again, and 
almost as he did so conceived their ‘‘ musical equivalent.” 
A sheet of music-paper was at hand, and he began to write. 
“ Slowly the music grew and took shape, until, becoming 
absorbed in it, he determined to finish the song, thinking 
that even if in the cold light of day, it should prove worth- 
less, it would at least have helped to pass the weary hours 
of watching. So he worked on at it. As he progressed 
he felt sure that this was what he had sought for and had 
failed to find on the occasion of his first attempt to set 
the words. In a short time it was complete, and not 
long after published and given to the world.” 

On one occasion Edward Solomon, who was a follower 
of the Sullivan school, and who might have become almost 
as great as Sullivan himself if his temperament had 
been different, very unkindly and irreverently wrote 
a hornpipe as a counter melody to the “ Lost 
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Chord” which brought a friendly protest from Arthur 
Sullivan. 


“ DEAR TEDDY,—I wrote the ‘Lost Chord’ in sorrow 
at my brother Fred’s death; don’t burlesque it.” 


To return to “ The Sorcerer.” The principals having 
been decided upon as well as the chorus, which was mainly 
selected from pupils of the Royal Academy and private 
sources—for there had been much trying and testing 
of voices by Mr. Alfred Cellier for weeks past—the 
long-expected opera was at last produced at the Opera 
Comique Theatre, Wych Street, Strand, November 17, 
1877. 

THE SORCERER. 
An Entirely Original Modern Comic Opera. 

Written by W. S. Gilbert. Composed by Arthur Sullivan. 
Sir Marmaduke Pointdextre (An elderly Baronet).. Mr. Temple 


Alexis (Of the Grenadier Guards—his son) ...... Mr. Bentham 
Dr. Daly (Vicar of Ploverleigh)................ Mr. Barrington 
I Sit Peace ots. knee eet ee cd ee ieee te Mr. Clifton 
John Wellington Wells (of J. W. Wells & Co., Family 

SOFCELELS)Fo:0/ e610 ¢ Mr. Grossmith 


Lady Sangazure..(A Lady of Ancient Lineage).. 
Mrs. Howard Paul 
Aline (Her Daughter—betrothed to Alexis) .... Miss Alice May 


Wits, Cartictt (A Pew-opener)” 2... sc see eee Miss Everard 
Constance (Her Daughter) ........... ... Miss Guila Warwick 
Chorus of Villagers. 

RTA Pe WAN AC CTate sos sie-s Sisie ereis0) ees cies Mr. Charles Harris 
MUUSICAL DIreCtOP 3s Wiis sce ue's cece sens s Mr. G. B. Allen 


There was one other character who had no lines to deliver 
but who had to make himself to some extent conspicuous. 
That was the Oldest Inhabitant, represented by Mr. Frank 
Thornton, who later was promoted to speaking parts. 
It will be noticed that none of the gentlemen are given 
their Christian names in the first-night programme. In 
the next printing this little omission was remedied. 

The leading motive of the plot—the love-philtre busi- 
ness—was, as Frangois Cellier reminds us, by no means 
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novel. It has done service again and again in song, story, 
and play. It was therefore a severe tax on the ingenuity 
of our author to put new life into such old bones. But 
Gilbert proved equal to the task. His complete mastery 
of the art of giving to the most incongruous ideas the 
semblance of reason, his dialogue, rich in droll conceits and 
keen but playful satire upon men and things, his admir- 
ably turned lyrics, brimming over with humour and tender 
sentiment—in short, Gilbert’s quaint, original cut of new 
cloth succeeded in fitting an old garment perfectly to the 
taste of his clients. The representatives of the respective 
characters at once seemed to fall in line with Gilbert’s 
fantastic pleasantries and with Sullivan’s sympathetic 
music and at times droll orchestration. ‘‘ The Sorcerer,” 
by the way, and “‘ Trial-by Jury ” were the only ones of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas that were not embellished 
with a sub-title. Some of the songs caught on at once. 
Dr. Daly’s ballad ‘‘ Time was when Love and I were well 
acquainted,’ generally called “ The Vicar’s Song,’”’ was 
sung, I should fancy, by nearly every light baritone singer 
in the land, while the songs allotted to Alexis and Aline 
were heard on every concert platform as well as in sub- 
urban drawing-rooms. As for the patter song—quite a 
tongue-twister—‘‘ My Name is John Wellington Wells ’’— 
well, every amateur comic singer carried it about with 
him to all his Penny Readings, still incessantly in vogue, 
and took it to all his evening functions. Gilbert had in- 
vented many ingenious bits of business for his company, 
but one particularly funny idea was conceived and carried 
out by Grossmith himself, and it came as a great surprise 
to his fellow artists, and that was when he ran round the 
stage brandishing the tea-pot in which he had mixed the 
love charm and when he crouched down and made an 
extraordinary exit in imitation of a railway train, holding 
aloft a fizzing tea-pot. A tremendous roar of applause 
greeted this comic disappearance of Grossmith into the 
wings. 

There was one, not significant member of the company, 
who used to go nightly during the run to the dressing-room 
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used by Messrs. Grossmith, Barrington, Clifton, and 

Temple to enquire after George Grossmith’s health. 
Barrington thought it was exceedingly kind of him, and 
told Grossmith so, and he quite agreed. ‘He is my 
understudy, you know,” said Grossmith, “and he said 
he thought I was looking awfully overworked and in need 
of a change.’’ Barrington, however, still insisted that he 
thought it very considerate behaviour, but when, later, 
he offered Grossmith his expenses to go away for a few 
days, Barrington began to think the gentleman in ques- 
tion—who in fact was Frank Thornton—was not quite 
so disinterested as he had imagined. 

Although there were scarcely any ‘‘catch’’ phrases in 
“The Sorcerer’ to take the public ear and tongue, such 
as were discovered in many of the succeeding pieces, the 
absurd words of the ensemble finale were hummed by 
most people as they came out of the theatre on the first 
and subsequent nights : 


Now to the banquet we press— 
Now for the eggs and the ham— 
Now for the mustard and cress— 
Now for the strawberry jam. 


Now for the tea of our host— 
Now for the rollicking bun— 

Now for the muffin and toast— 
Now for the gay Sally Lunn. 


Well, at that time—it seems only like yesterday to me— 
all these “‘ delicacies ’’ figured at the tea-tables of London 
Town and round-about at afternoon tea, muffins and 
crumpets, as in the days of Dickens and Thackeray, being 
especial favourites. 

Naturally, Grossmith’s patter piece was much in request : 


Oh! my name is John Wellington Wells, 
I’m a dealer in magic and spells, 

In blessings and curses, 

And ever-filled purses, 
In prophecies, witches, and knells ! 
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If you want a proud foe to ‘‘ make tracks ’’— 
If you’d melt a rich uncle in wax— 

You’ve but to look in 

On the resident djinn, 
Number seventy Simmery Axe! 


“ The Sorcerer’ on its first production was preceded 
by a little revived operetta, “‘ Dora’s Dream,” written 
by Arthur Cecil and composed by Alfred Cellier, which 
was replaced on February 9, 1878, by “‘ The Spectre 
Knight,” with a clever libretto by James Albery, author 
of “ Two Roses,” and equally clever music by Alfred 
Cellier, who had by this time been appointed musical 
director in place of Mr. Allen. 

Although ‘‘ The Sorcerer’ was quite a success, while 
the music had grown very popular with the public—it 
ran from November, 1877, to May, 1878; 175 perform- 
ances altogether—D’Oyly Carte was greatly harassed 
from time to time by some of his directors, and when in 
January the houses became rather empty, up went a 
fortnight’s notice. When the houses got better, down 
went the fortnight’s notice, and so it went on—up and 
down—causing infinite anxiety to all concerned, the 
players particularly. 


CHAPTER V 


The Bab Ballads— H.M.S. Pinafore’ ’—Nearly on the Rocks—A 
Sudden Jump to Success—And a Furore in America—A Quaint, 
Unauthorised Performance. 


WITH the production of ‘‘ H.M.S. Pinafore’ W. S. Gilbert 
began to skilfully plagiarise himself—if such an Irishism 
may be allowed—and several of the subsequent operas 
were simply and delightfully the amazingly extravagant 
Bab Ballads grown up. In his scheme of seeing the 
ridiculous possibilities in mundane matters and events, 
and presenting them in such a serious way that they 
almost seemed to be probable, lay the secret of Gilbert’s 
genius. To him, in his search for originality and novelty, 
nothing was sacred, and so, having exploited his upside 
down theories of philosophy in lyric form, why not 
enlarge his canvas, not to say his atmosphere, and turn 
them into plays? In consequence we find many of these 
operas rescued from their infancy—and Fun—and 
developed into a larger growth, in other words, the operas 
were evolved from the Bab Ballads, and became the 
vehicle for a new kind of entertainment. 

To exemplify this the following quotations are made, 
selected chiefly from the most prominent Bab Ballads, 
which in more senses than one speak for themselves. 


CAPTAIN REECE 
Of all the ships upon the blue 
No ship contained a better crew 
Than that of worthy Captain Reece 
Commanding of the Mantelpiece. 
35 
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He was adored of all the men, 
For worthy Captain Reece, R.N., 
Did all that lay within him to 
Promote the comfort of his crew. 


If they were ever dull or sad 

Their Captain danced to them like mad, 
Or told, to make the time pass by, 
Droll legends of his infancy. 


. 


One summer eve at half-past ten 
He said (addressing of his men), 
“Come, tell me please what I can do 
To please and gratify my crew? 


“By any reasonable plan 

T’ll make you happy if I can; 
My own convenience count as nil; 
It is my duty, and I will.” 


Then up and answered William Lee 
(The kindly Captain’s coxswain he, 

A nervous, shy, low-spoken man), 

He cleared his throat and thus began: 


“You have a daughter, Captain Reece, 
Ten female cousins, and a niece, 
A ma, if what I’m told is true, 
Six sisters, and an aunt or two. 


““ Now, somehow, sir, it seems to me 
More friendly like we all should be 
If you united of ’em to 

Unmarried members of the crew, 


“If you’d ameliorate our life, 

Let each select from them a wife, 
And as for nervous me, old pal, 
Give me your own enchanting gal.” 


The Captain agrees to these proposals, although all his 
female relations are promised to dukes, and earls and 


so on, and he even agrees to marry Bill’s mother, who 
washes for him. 
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“Well, well, the chaplain I will seek, 
We'll all be married this day week— 
At yonder church upon the hill; 

It is my duty, and I will.” 


The sisters, cousins, aunts, and niece, 
And widowed ma of Captain Reece, 
Attended there as they were bid; 

It was their duty, and they did. 


Here, of course, we get the main idea of “‘ Pinafore,’ with 
a strong suggestion of “ The Pirates of Penzance,’ who 
were the “slaves of duty.”” Yet there is another poem, 
“The Baby’s Vengeance,” which is too long to quote, in 
which the exchange of infants forms the pivot, and is 
utilised in both “ Pinafore’’ and ‘‘ The Gondoliers.”’ 
Again, we have in ‘“ The Bumboat Woman’s Story ”’ 
more “ Pinafore,” and especially Buttercup. It tells of 
Lieutenant Belaye’s affection for the Bumboat woman. 
After some preliminary chapters in verse we read : 


Whenever I went on board he would beckon me down below, 
“Come down, Little Buttercup, come ’’ (for he loved to call me 


so), 
And he’d tell of the fights at sea in which he’d taken a part, 
And so Lieutenant Belaye won poor Poll Pineapple’s heart. 


And I went to a back, back street, with plenty of cheap, cheap 
shops, 

And I bought an oilskin hat, and a second-hand suit of slops, 

And I went to Lieutenant Belaye (and he never suspected me) 

And I entered myself as a chap as wanted to go to sea. 


We sailed that afternoon at the mystic hour of one— 
Remarkably nice young men were the crew of the Hot Cross Bun. 
I’m sorry to say that I’ve heard that sailors sometimes swear, 
But I never yet heard a Bun say anything wrong, I declare. 


When Jack tars meet, they meet with a ‘“‘ Mess mate, Ho! What 


cheer ? ”’ 
But here, on the Hot Cross Bun, it was ‘“‘ How do you do, my 


dear? ”’ 


EVERY EVENING at 748, to commence with a2 Musica! Sketch. written and 
composed by GEO. GROSSMITH, Junr., 


CUPS AND SAUCERS. 


Mre Nankeen Worcester ee (a China Maniac) .. Mias EMILY CROSS 
jrperal Deelah ae ie (another, ... Mr. F. THORNTON, 
Jane aig as, és ; Miss ROSE HERVEY 


After which, at 8.30, an Eatircly Original Nautical Comic Opera, in Two Acts 


H.M.S. PINAFORE, 


Or, The Hass that Loved a Sailor. 
Written by W,S. GILBERT. Composed by ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
‘The Kt. Hon. Sir Joseph Porter, K.OB ... (Firat Lord 


of the Admiralty) .., Mr. GEO. GROSSMITH Jun. 


Cagiain Coreoran (Uommunding H.M.8. Pioafore) 
seer. RUTLAND BARRINGTON 


Ralph Bactstryw (Able Scamen) © Mr. GEORGE POWER 
Diek Deadeve .., (Able Seamen} Mr. 8. TEMPLE 
Bill Bobstay .,, (Boatewain’s Mate) Mr. F. CLIFTON 
Bob Becket (Osrpenter's Mate) Mr. O. RAMSAY 
Tom Tacke: - (Midshipmite) Mr. FITZALTAMONT 


Josephine (The Copeeinis Dacgnteay Miss BLANOH@ BOOSBVELT 
(Of the Royal Italian Opera, her First Appesrance oo the English Stage.) 


Hobe .., (Sir Joseph’ Pirst Cousin) Mins JOR RSON 


Litde Battorvap (9 Portsmouth Bumboat Woman) 
Miss BVESARO 


Fires Lonl's Bistor, bia Cousios, bia Auata, Sailor, Marine, ta 


Actl. - NOON. Act 2..- NIGHT. 


#fbe Ladios’ Ooatumes by Mme. Aras, desigaed by Paustiv. Sailors’ Dresses ly 
~Meesrs. Sruves & Co., Cornhill] and Messrs. Natuan. Tichborne Street. 


To conclude with, at 10.80,a New and Original Vaudeville, in One Act, written by 
Frank Despaesz, composed by ALFRED OsLLigz, 


A BY Bi Ee AS a a, 


Ponnyfather ..  (& Bolicitor) 3 Mr. F. THORNTON 

Sellworthy nef PF a Mr. R. TEMPLE - 

Marie tail (Penny father's Servant) Miss GWYNNE 
Conductor « - Mr. FRANCOIS CELLIER 
Treasurer - - - Mr. J.H. JARVIS 


MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY, 


AS FOLLOWS ;: 


H.M.S PINAFORE. 


At 2.30. 
Mic. G. Groeamith's Drawing-room Sketch, A SILVER WEDDING, at 4.30. 


Refreshment Department under the Management of H. DODSWORTH. 


Prices or ADmissioN :—Orchestra Stalls, 10e. Balcony Stalls, 5a. (Front Row, 6a) 
Private Boxes,£] 1s. to £3 3s. First Oirole, 28.6d. Amphitheatre, ls, 6d, Gallery, ly 
* Box Office open daily from 11 to 5. No Booking Fees. 


Doors open at 7.1gy-2, Oommencing at 7.45, 


sy 


Nee EAN, 
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When Jack Tars growl I believe they growl with a big, big D, 

But the strongest oath of the Hot Cross Buns was a mild “ Dear 
mel” 

Yet though they were all well bred, you could scarcely call them 
slick : 

Whenever a sea was on, they were all extremely sick ; 

And whenever the sea was calm, and the wind was light and fair, 

They spent more time than a sailor should on his back, back hair. 


It will thus be seen that ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore ”’ was first 
cousin to the Hot Cross Bun and The Mantelpiece, 
and other ballads such as ‘“‘ The Baby’s Vengeance,” 
“General John,” ‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Flare,” “ Joe 
Golightly,” and “ Little Oliver ’’ which goes to prove that 
when Gilbert got an idea he never neglected it. But 
not many of the audience assembled at the Opera Comique 
on the first night of the new opera were aware of that; 
although Gilbert’s collected edition of his Bab Ballads 
appeared in 1868 and should have been well known. 
Here is a copy of the programme : 


Saturday, May 25, and Monday, May 27 (1878). 
Doors open at 8, to commence at 8.30 with 


H.M.S. PINAFORE; OR, THE Lass THAT LOVED A SAILor. 
An Entirely Original Nautical Comic Opera in Two Acts. 
Written by W. S. Gilbert. Composed by Arthur Sullivan. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B. 
(First Lord of the Admiralty) .... Mr. George Grossmith, junr. 
Capt. Corcoran (Commanding H.M.S. Pinafore).. 
Mr. Rutland Barrington 


Ralph Rackstraw (Able Seaman) ...............05. Mr. Power 
DickwDeéadeye- (Able Seaman) M osicn. eens es ac Mr. R. Temple 
Bill Bobstay (Boatswain’s Mate). ........ccceecvecs Mr. Clifton 
Bob Becket. (Carpenter's Mate)ie cian 20)<cheie ements Mr. Dymott 
Ten lucker:(Midshipmute) —. 2... mca. ws eee Mr. Fitzaltamont 
SSKICAM DOL WIAHINES 416s cigene «ais ws c ke Oh Ute mee Mr. Talbot 
Josephine (The Captain’s Daughter) .......... Miss E. Howson 
Hebe (Sir Joseph’s First Cousin).............. Miss Jessie Bond 


Little Buttercup (A Portsmouth Bumboat Woman) Miss Everard 


The stage manager was Mr. Charles Harris, while Mr. 
Alfred Cellier was the musical director. 
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The sensible custom of giving the Christian names of 
the actors was not always, as already referred to, followed 
in those days. The newcomers were Mr. George Power, 
who later succeeded to a baronetcy, and is well known 
still as a teacher of music. Miss Emma Howson was an 
American and sister to John Howson, who made a hit 
in ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corneville””’ as the Marquis at the Folly, 
and Miss Jessie Bond, who afterwards became one of the 
most prominent of the Savoyards. The Serjeant (s¢c) 
of Marines was soon cut out. As the piece was rather 
short George Grossmith wound up the evening with one 
of his Drawing-Room Entertainments, ‘‘ Beauties on the 
Beach,’’ while on August 5, 1878, a musical sketch by 
George Grossmith called ‘Cups and Saucers,” taken from 
“La Ceramique,”’ was put on as a curtain-raiser, with 
Miss Emily Cross, Richard Temple, and Miss Rose Hervey 
in the three parts. 

In order that they should have everything as correct 
as possible Gilbert, accompanied by Arthur Sullivan, 
paid a visit to Portsmouth, and by permission of the 
authorities made sketches of every detail of the quarter- 
deck to the minutest ring, bolt, thole-pin, or halyard of 
Nelson’s old flagship, the Victory. From these sketches 
he was able to prepare a complete model of the “‘ Pinafore’s”’ 
deck. 

“Gilbert,” says Frangois Cellier, in his work 
Gilbert, Sullivan and D’Oyly Carte, who was soon to 
succeed his brother in the conductor’s chair, “ was by 
no means a severe martinet, but he was at all times an 
extremely strict man of business in all stage matters. 
His word was law. He never for a moment adopted the 
methods and language of a bullying taskmaster. When- 
ever any member of the company, principal or chorister, 
either through carelessness, inattention, or density of 
intellect, failed to satisfy him, he vented his displeasure 
with the keen shaft of satire which, whilst wounding 
where it fell, invariably had the effect of driving home 
and impressing the intended lesson. It was, in fact, a 
gilded pill that our physician administered to his patients, 
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for his bitterest sarcasm was always wrapped in such 
rich humour as to take the nasty taste away.” ‘‘H.MLS. 
Pinafore’’ was by no means a great success in the begin- 
ning, in fact, business fluctuated very much indeed, 
although Sir Joseph Porter’s song was whistled and sung 
everywhere, and many of the phrases had caught on— 
of which “ more anon.” To add to his worries, D’Oyly 
Carte was still having trouble with his directors. At the 
latter end of July, 1878, the weather became insufferably 
hot, and London became empty. The takings fell off 
quite suddenly. One Saturday evening, a tolerably cool 
night, the receipts were about £140, while on the follow- 
ing Monday they were forty—minus the hundred! 
The Comedy Opera Company became alarmed, and as 
usual, as in the case of when “‘ The Sorcerer’ was being 
presented, up went the fortnight’s notice. Matters were 
becoming ludicrous. One Friday the artists were really 
unaware whether the next night was to be the last or 
not. Eventually the directors agreed to accept the 
proposals of the company—including the choristers, 
who were only getting thirty shillings a week—which 
was to make a reduction of a third on their salaries. 
This was accepted and, singularly enough, the business 
. Immediately improved. At last the directors began to 
coin money, and about September “ Pinafore’’ suddenly 
became a grand success. There were one or two contrib- 
utory causes that brought about this long-hoped-for 
result. Just at this psychological moment Sir Arthur 
Sullivan had been appointed conductor of the Promenade 
Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre, and one evening 
he put into the programme a brilliant arrangement by 
Hamilton Clarke of the ‘‘ Pinafore’ music. The selection 
created quite a sensation, and had to be repeated three 
times before the audience would permit the concert to be 
proceeded with. As a result everybody rushed off to the 
Opera Comique to see the opera itself, and the receipts 
gradually increased, and not till two years afterwards did 
the necessity arise of providing a successor. 

The inevitable street boys, desirous of emulating, no 
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doubt, the exploits of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
were everlastingly polishing up “ the handle of the big 
front door.”” The melody was easy to catch, and they 
all vowed to stick close to their desks and never go to 
sea, so that in time they should all be “ Rulers of the 
Queen’s Navee.”’ 


When I was a lad I served a term 

As office-boy to an Attorney’s firm, 

I cleaned the windows and I swept the floor, 

And I polished up the handle of the big front door. 
I polished up the handle so carefullee 
That now [I am the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee. 


As I have said, the melody was easy to catch, so every- 
body caught it. Then soon it became rumoured that the 
song was a skit on W. H. Smith, ‘“‘ the newsboy ”’ of the 
Strand and all the bookstalls, who had recently been 
made First Lord of the Admiralty, and certainly filled 
the post in a most business-like and admirable manner. 
His widow was created Viscountess Hambleden. 

The Captain’s song, ‘‘Iam the Captain of the Pinafore,” 
too, took the immediate fancy of the public, with its 
irresistible ‘‘ What, never?” ‘‘ Hardly ever.” 


Bad language or abuse 
I never, never use, 
Whatever the emergency ; 
Though “ Bother it”? I may 
Occasionally say, 
I never use a big, big D. 


And so on. Which reminds one that there is nothing 
new under the sun, for this ‘‘ Pinafore’ joke ‘“‘ Never— 
hardly ever’ occurs in Persius. He says, “ Quis hec 
legat ? Nemo mehercule. Nemo? Vel duo, vel nemo.” 
‘Who will read this? Surely nobody. What, nobody? 
Well, hardly anybody.” 

And Little Buttercup. It was a funny, real Gilbertian 
idea to make Little Buttercup a plump, round-about 
person, and, as Bill Bobstay describes her: “Aye, Little 
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Buttercup—and well called, for you’ve the rosiest, the 
roundest, and the reddest beauty in all Spithead.” This 
was really a paraphrase of the style of the old-time 
transpontine drama of the Surrey and Coburg Theatres. 


For I’m called Little Buttercup—dear Little Buttercup, 
Though I could never tell why ; 

But still I’m called Buttercup—poor Little Buttercup, 
Sweet Little Buttercup I. 


And of that gloriously boastful song and chorus, “ He is 
an Englishman,” which was sung and quoted at every 
opportunity. Indeed, the newspapers, as well as the 
man in the street, assisted in the irresistible popularity 
of “Pinafore” by everlastingly referrmg to one-or 
another of the catch phrases. 


For he might have been a Roosian, 
A French, or Turk, or Proosian, 
Or perhaps Itali-an. 
But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations 

He remains an Englishman, 


Arthur Sullivan’s separate songs and ballads were 
greatly in demand also in the seventies, and when we 
were not being regaled with the ‘“ Lost Chord ” we had 
a very Victorian ditty of the regulation sentimental order 
a la Claribel and Virginia Gabriel called “‘ Sweethearts,” 
sung by the great concert tenor of the day, Edward 
Lloyd. Gilbert wrote a play with this title for the Ban- 
crofts, which they produced at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Tottenham Street, in 1874, but Sullivan’s 
“ Sweethearts,”” which was published a year later, had 
nothing to do with that, although Gilbert was responsible 
for the words. 


‘Oh, take this flow’r, dear love,” said he, 
He spoke with a tearful sigh. 

That night he was going across the sea 
And this was his last good-bye! 
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She took the gift with a mocking smile, 
In the flush of her maiden pride, 

With heartless guile she dallied awhile, 
Then threw the flower aside ! 


Oh, love for a year, a week, a day, 
But alas! for the love that loves alway. 


What do you think of that as a valiant effort on the part 
of Jester Gilbert? But we all loved that sort of thing 
in those days; so no more. Was it done purposely ? 
Besides, I am wandering from my point. 

The insistent repetition and flair of the music of 
“Pinafore,” which, while it became quite a fever in 
America, almost amounted to a disease in England, 
more particularly in London. As Mr. Arthur Lawrence 
records in his Life of Siv Arthur Sullivan, “ In London it 
had been successful beyond anything of the kind, but in 
the States it created the tornado-like furore for which, 
amongst many other big things, that great nation is 
celebrated. It was not an uncommon thing for one 
individual to have seen the piece, say, a dozen times ; 
church choirs added it to their repertoire ; thousands of 
sturdy Puritans, who had never been inside a theatre 
before, went to see one or other of the performances. 
It is on record that (miserable dictu) a hundred thousand 
barrel-organs were constructed to play nothing else. 
For the season it was found hardly worth while to run 
anything else in opposition to it, and the spectacle was 
presented of every theatre and every Concert Company of 
importance in the big cities producing the same piece 
‘without’ of course, the author and composer or 
English producer ever receiving a farthing for their 
work. So it was decided by the triumvirate to take over 
their own selected companies and present the piece”’ 
themselves, with a view also of endeavouring to solve the 
problem of a reconstruction of the copyright laws, in 
order that they might be made International. As a 
proof of what was being done in the States with 
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‘“ Pinafore” I give a few extracts from an article which 
Paul Arthur, the accomplished actor, wrote for me for 
The Eva Annual in 1902 : 

“During the ‘ Pinafore’ boom, when all America was 
going crazy over the Gilbert-Sullivan opera, our company, 
‘managed bya most sanguine and happy-natured individ- 
ual, got simply stranded in a Far West town, as the 
drama was not appreciated, and we did not know what 
to do or where to turn for the next attraction. Always 
when things are at their worst they are supposed to mend. 
Well, they mended with us in this way. Our manager 
struck a bright idea, and decided to put on ‘ Pinafore.’ 
So he sent to New York for the libretto and the vocal 
score. Then he assembled us on the stage, demanded 
the vocalists to stand forth—some of the company, 
especially the tragedy-merchant, could not sing a note— 
and when we heard that we were to play in comic opera 
we all of us—not having had any proper salary for weeks— 
struck for a rise, and we got the promise that we should 
be paid princely sums if the money came into the house. 
Well, it did, and we were in clover. I was the Captain 
Corcoran. Our chorus consisted of three charming 
young ladies, but to make up for deficiencies all the 
principals, when not singing solos, took their places in 
the ranks and sang for all they were worth; for Ralph 
Rackstraw, Dick Deadeye, and the Captain all sang in 
the chorus, and then went off, and came on for their 
proper cues! Josephine had to sing her own lines 
‘Here she comes’ at one entrance, and then she went 
off and came on again and sang her solo. Our tragedy- 
merchant, who was the Sir Joseph who could not sing a 
note, spoke every word to orchestral—ahem !—accom- 
paniment. But that did not matter—the performance of 
“H.M.S. Pinafore’ drew the town, and we were satisfied. 
Some years later, when I met Sir Arthur Sullivan and 
told him of the incident of this wonderful get-up, he 
laughed uproariously, for he was one of the best and 
most kind-hearted men alive. . . . His sympathies were 
with the poor strolling players that we were in those days, 
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for he also knew what it was to struggle ere he climbed 
the operatic tree.” 

Many such “scratch” performances took place, not 
only in America, but in England and Scotland as well, 
and doubtless unauthorised productions of popular 
pieces still happen in obscure villages and small towns 
every day still. 


CHAPTER VI 


“ Les Cloches de Corneville ’’—More of ‘‘ H.M.S. Pinafore ’’—The 

Comedy Opera Company—Riots and Ructions—A Manifesto to 

the Public—The Opera at three other Theatres—Gilbert, Sullivan, 

and D’Oyly Carte produce“ Pinafore ’’ in America—A Children’s 
‘“‘ Pinafore ’’—‘‘ The Wreck of H.M.S. Pinafore.” - 


To quote from ‘“‘ Les Cloches de Corneville,’’ which were 
ringing merrily out at the little Folly Theatre at Charing 
Cross, “‘ H.M.S. Pinafore’”’ found herself decidedly “on 
billows rocking.”” The Directors of the Comedy Opera 
Company always seemed to be at loggerheads with their 
own fate. The opera was doing well, but, knowing that 
Mr. Carte, under the provisions of his lease, had to close 
at some time or another for repairs, these foolish people, 
remembering that at the previous Christmas they had 
done bad business with ‘‘ The Sorcerer,’’ decided when 
“ Pinafore ’’ was prospering gaily to close the house at 
the Christmas of 1878 for the necessary alterations. 
Consequently actors, chorus, and employees were, with 
one or two exceptions, without an engagement at the 
very time when it would be presumed a little extra 
revenue, if anything, would have been more in accordance 
with the wish of the majority of the directors. However, 
they had their way, and the house was given over to the 
renovators. Everybody boded ill for the re-opening ; 
however, the pessimists were luckily contradicted by 
events, for when the theatre was opened again in February, 
1879, greater success than ever was in store for “Pinafore.”’ 

But more trouble ensued, for a dispute arose between 
the directors and the author and composer. There are 
two accounts of this quarrel, and so I will give both 

48 
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versions as nearly as possible—one from an article 
written with authority, and one from particulars given 
from the outside. Mr. Carte was the responsible manager 
of the theatre, although the lease was made out in the 
name of Richard Barker, who was one of the stage 
managers under Mr. Carte. The rights of the Comedy 
Opera Company, as the Comedy Opera Company Limited, 
as far as the Opera Comique Theatre was concerned, 
came to an end on July 31st, 1879, when Mr. Carte 
practically dispensed with their services. One would 
have imagined, said an Eye-Witness of the proceedings, 
that on that final night the directors would have gone to 
the theatre to bid the actors “‘ Good-bye,”’ and to have 
thanked them for having in some small or large degree, 
as you please, contributed to the success of the piece. 
On the contrary. In return for their having kindly 
reduced their salaries, and as an emolument for their 
having been thrown out of an engagement at Christmas, 
two of the principal directors, with many vans and the 
co-operation of their friends, went up to the theatre 
during the progress of the performance with the object 
of moving all the scenery, which they thought was theirs, 
though, according to the lease, it could not be removed. 
They arrived early and began to get their men into the 
theatre. The actors on the stage were startled by cries 
of ‘Come on!” “ Now’s the time!’’ They heard a 
rush of many persons down the stone steps which led 
direct to the stage, and immediately afterwards saw a 
number of rough-looking men at the prompt entrance. 
Many of the company had heard that there was going to 
be some trouble, but until the fatal moment had attached 
no importance to the rumour. “ The ladies on the stage 
became panic-stricken, and too much praise cannot be 
given to Miss Everard, who was playing Little Buttercup, 
for her presence of mind, and the struggles she made to 
proceed with her part in the ordinary way. Ladies and 
gentlemen in the audience began to hurriedly rise and 
leave their seats. Mr. Alfred Cellier, who was conducting 
in the orchestra, turned round to the occupants of the 
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stalls and quietly assured them that there was no cause 
for alarm; and begged of them to remain seated. One 
of the crew of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore ’—Frank Thornton— 
addressed the frightened people in the stage-box to the 
same effect, but to no purpose. The uproar behind the 
scenes increased, and scuffling and loud voices were heard 
in angry altercation. The audience began to rise in all 
parts of the crowded house and leave in haste. Mr. 
Cellier then stopped the band and chorus, and Mr. 
Grossmith stepped forward and informed the terrified 
audience that the late directors laid claim to the scenery ; 
that although there was a great dispute proceeding there 
was no danger whatever. After some cheering the 
audience became reassured, but the riot behind the 
scenes continued for some time.” It is only fair to say 
that Mr. Metzler and others, who would have sided with 
Mr. Grossmith and his companions, were not present 
during the evening of this disgraceful scene. But the 
compromise of the police summonses cost the directors 
several hundred pounds, a great deal of public indignation 
and a shame which they carried with them for a very 
long time, as all the names of the parties to this scandalous 
outrage were published. 

A long time afterwards my friend Francois Cellier, in 
a Press chat, told me all about the incident, and later he 
published his own account which I reproduce with slight 
emendations, as a matter of history, and as showing how 
the foundations of the Gilbert and Sullivan fortunes were 
eventually made firm after many tribulations. 

First I may say that Mr. Carte, having had prevision of 
what might happen when the Comedy Opera Company 
would be dissolved and got rid of, as he had grown weary of 
their humorous and fantastic conduct, had met his old 
friend Michael Gunn in the Strand, and explained that 
with the withdrawal of the company’s capital he might 
find himself in a corner. Michael Gunn at once came 
to the rescue with a serviceable cheque and guarantee, 
so that during Mr. Carte’s compulsory absence in America, 
hunting down pirates and looking after the affairs of 
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“ Pinafore,” Michael Gunn was installed as his repre- 
sentative. Francois Cellier gives us the story in his own 
concise and explanatory manner. 

“Mr. Carte had recently gone to America, and by the 
consent of the company had appointed Mr. Michael 
Gunn, by power of attorney, to act as his substitute in 
the management of the theatre. 

“In Carte’s absence the directors, on the grounds of 
dissatisfaction with Gunn’s management, passed a 
resolution dismissing him. A notice was also posted in 
the theatre stating that Mr. D’Oyly Carte was no longer 
manager, and on July 21, 1879, a motion was heard in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice to 
restrain Mr. Michael Gunn from retaining possession of 
the Opera Comique Theatre, and from receiving the 
moneys of the company, and otherwise interfering with 
their management of the theatre. The motion failed. 
Mr. Gunn continued to act as Mr. Carte’s locum tenens. 
Following the judgment, a few evenings later, on 
Thursday, July 31, the date on which the company’s 
tenure of the theatre expired, the 374th representation of 
“H.M.S. Pinafore’ was disturbed by a disgraceful 
incident. As the performance of the opera was drawing 
to a close a cry of ‘ Fire!’ was raised by someone in the 
flies, followed by scuffling and tumult. Several of the 
performers were alarmed, and the feeling of insecurity 
rapidly spread through the audience, who began hurriedly 
to leave the theatre.” 

This is not quite accurate, as the version which is 
correct, which I have already given, proves. However 
Francois Cellier-recounts what he was told. So let him 
speak on. 

‘“‘My brother Alfred, who happened to be deputising 
for me on that night in the conductor’s chair, turned 
round to the occupants of the stalls and assured them 
there was no cause for alarm, and begged them to remain 
seated. But the uproar behind the scenes was so great 
that it was impossible to continue the performance ; so 
the band was stopped, and then George Grossmith with 
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commendable presence of mind appeared before the 
curtain and announced that a determined attempt had 
been made by a gang of roughs, acting under the inspira- 
tion of the directors, to stop the performance, and seize 
the scenery and properties. Grossmith’s remarks, 
though scarcely audible above the din of riot and disorder, 
had the effect of restoring confidence in the auditorium. 
Behind the curtain the battle continued to rage furiously. 
The gallant crew of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ assisted by 
loyal stage hands, soon proved too much for the enemy, 
and the invaders were quickly pushed off the premises. 
During the engagement several of the First Lord's sisters 
and cousins and aunts had fallen in a swoon, but Little 
Buttercup, the stout-built Portsmouth bumboat woman, 
distinguished herself greatly in ‘ expelling the boarders.’ 
Chief amongst numerous casualties were the foreman 
carpenter, who had been severely bruised and trodden 
underfoot, and Mr. Richard Barker, who was thrown 
violently down the steep flight of stone steps referred to”’ 
(most frightfully steep). ‘‘ With the aid of a strong 
force of police order was restored, and the programme 
brought to a peaceful conclusion with the operetta 
* After All**’ 

Anyhow, in the end D’Oyly Carte and Richard Barker, 
together with Michael Gunn, won the day. 

Chagrined but not beaten, the Comedy Opera Company 
immediately set to work to get together ascratch company, 
and opened with ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore” at the Imperial 
Theatre, attached to the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 
at the end of July, 1879, with Mr. J. G. Taylor as Sir 
Joseph Porter and Miss Mulholland as Josephine. It 
was quite natural that financial backers of “ Pinafore ”’ 
should desire to share in the prosperity of the play if 
possible, and when it is remembered that these gentlemen 
only had to provide £500 in the first instance, and for 
many months had been drawing £500 a week clear profit, 
they logically concluded that what was good fowl at the 
Opera Comique would be good fish at the Royal Aqua- 
rium. But somehow the ship had to shift from the 
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Imperial, and had to take refuge and anchor at the 
Olympic, which was almost next door to the Opera 
Comique, so to speak, and caused any amount of con- 
fusion with the play-going public, who, however, soon 
made up their minds as to which house to support. 
Although they were both in Wych Street, they chose 
the part of Wych Street they were accustomed to. Very 
soon “‘ Pinafore’ was on the move again, and from the 
Olympic had to voyage to the Standard, in Shoreditch, 
where they seemed to have been stranded far from home— 
in, to be brief, Shoreditch—and the company and crew 
were heard of no more. 

Meanwhile ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore,” with the original 
company, was playing to record business and houses at 
the Opera Comique, from which stronghold was issued 
the following notice, which was printed on all the pro- 
grammes and circulated in the Press : 

“In face of the fact that our opera, ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ 
is being played at another London theatre, we, as the 
author and composer respectively of the above-mentioned 
Opera, feel it to be due to ourselves and to the Company 
of the Opera Comique to state that the performances at 
the Opera Comique are conducted by the artists, operatic, 
dramatic, and orchestral, who were selected by us for 
the purposes of the representation, and whose exertions 
have contributed so largely to the exceptional success of 
the Opera; that the Opera as performed at the Opera 
Comique is, and has always been, personally superintended 
and sanctioned by us in every detail; that we have 
superintended the rehearsals and sanctioned the en- 
gagements of no other London Company whatever ; 
and that the Opera as represented at the Opera Comique 
is played with our entire concurrence and approval.” 
This not very elegant manifesto, which was sent forth 
during the D’Oyly Carte’s visit to America, was signed by 
W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan and dated August 2, 
1879. 

Posing so many weird accounts through D’Oyly 
Carte on his return home concerning the mutilations and 
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burlesques of the pirated versions of ‘‘ Pinafore” in 
America, Sullivan and Gilbert resolved upon a trip across 
the “ herring-pond ” themselves to see to things, and to 
produce, if possible, their new work there. Alfred 
Cellier also went with them, and also Miss Blanche 
Roosevelt, who had been a singer at Covent Garden 
Opera under the name of Rosavilla. Although a very 
beautiful woman, and a good vocalist, she was out of 
place as Josephine, though subsequently she was highly 
successful in the part of Mabel in “ The Pirates of Pen- 
zance,”’ particularly as much of the music had been 
specially written for her. 

When Gilbert and Sullivan put on “ Pinafore”’ at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, in the manner that 
it had been done in London, the reception was vastly 
favourable notwithstanding that one would have thought 
that the people would have been sick of the opera after so 
many different doses. However, the daily journals gave 
good reports, one writer saying, “ Last night ‘H.M.S. 
Pinafore’ was under the command of its builders. Mr. 
Sullivan conducted in the orchestra, and the master hand 
was clearly discernible in the result. It seemed already 
as though human ingenuity had been exhausted to provide 
appropriate business for the opera, and that everything 
thinkable had been thought of. But last night’s per- 
formance was everywhere studded with new points. 
When the scene opened the sailors were all seen flemishing 
down the ropes and attending to various ship’s duties, 
while the whole was under the supervision of the busy and 
important Little Midshipmite. . . . But the really notice- 
able difference in the interpretation was the orchestration. 
There was breadth, colour, and tone, together with a 
harmonious blending with the vocalism, which was 
utterly wanting in what may be called the home-made 
‘ Pinafores.’ ”’ 

The many pat phrases with which the libretto is 
sprinkled seemed even more in vogue in America than 
in England. ‘“ What, never? Well, hardly ever,” had 
become more than by-words—they were a terror. It is 
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told that one editor was compelled to forbid their use by 


his staff on pain of instant dismissal. “‘ It has occurred 
twenty times in as many articles in yesterday’s edition,” 
he sorrowfully lamented to them. ‘“ Never iet me see 


it used again!” 
“What, never? ” 
“Well, hardly ever!” replied the wretched man. 


There were “darkie”’ “ Pinafores’”? and German 
é ° . . 
‘ Pinafores.” “Dot ‘Pinafore’ expression vas a 
noosance,” remarked a fat Teuton. ‘‘ Auf you tole a 


veller sometings, he speaks nodings but von blame English. 
He say, ‘ Vot hardly, sometimes, nefer!’ Vot kind of 
language is dose? ” 

While Gilbert and Sullivan and the others remained in 
America to battle with the Yankee pirates and to prepare 
for the advent of “ The Pirates of Penzance,” the English 
company were still working hard at home. In September 
George Grossmith took a short holiday, and Fleming 
Norton became Sir Joseph Porter, while George Mudie 
played Ralph. The five hundredth night came and went, 
and Richard Barker, as the Christmas of 1879 approached, 
conceived the happy idea of organising a Children’s 
“ Pinafore,” and so, notwithstanding all difficulties— 
and they were many, and hard was the task of trans- 
posing the key of every song to fit each individual child’s 
voice—all came right in the end. The production took 
place on the morning of December 16, 1879, and Gilbert, 
Sullivan, and D’Oyly Carte, having returned home in 
time to witness the performance, were so delighted with 
the children that they advised the members of the elder 
company to go and take lessons from their juvenile rivals. 
For the purposes of reference I give the full cast. 


H.M.S. PINAFORE; oR, THE LASS THAT LOVED A SAILOR. 
The Characters impersonated entirely by Children. 


The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Porter .. Master Edward Pickering 
Captain Corcoran .ceriraron cise verre Master Harry Grattan 
Taip RACKStIAW succes ee cans ise Master Harry Eversfield 
MC DCAGEVC: -. «Wea en sae teeie ee teres Master Willie Phillips 
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Bil SBOUStaYy tates se v.ako acenlate siete eons terete Master Edward Walsh 
BobiBecketaiiig ss sistsmremoieie wisteteeieiae Master Charles Becker 
ARORA CKETs ion a ejouetlaiain ieee Master Augustus FitzClarence 
JOsephine pi s-4.. 6.0 wordy ian esate ana camer ale Miss Emilie Grattan 
VCD CW erare ete ters cle sia tet cacie ra Ee eteie rym arat meta Miss Louisa Gilbert 
Tittle Buttercup Gis. cute cee eecus ana ees Miss Effie Mason 


Many of these little people took to the stage in after years. 
Mr. Pickering is well known as a business manager. Mr. 
Harry Grattan is the ‘‘ Revue” writer, after having 
served a long term as anactor, Mr. Harry Eversfield and 
Mr. William Phillips have both acted a great deal in 
London, while of course Miss Emilie Grattan became quite 
a favourite in comic opera and burlesque. 

It may not be out of place to record the curious fact 
that after Mr. Carte opened the Savoy Theatre in 1882 a 
comic opera called “‘ The Wreck of the Pinafore,” with 
libretto by H. Lingard and music by Luscombe Searelle, 
was put on at the Opera Comique with a great flourish, 
but was soon taken off again. A prominent critic said 
of it : “‘ The dialogue is barren of wit, and its music devoid 
of all tune, and the so-called opera failed, as it deserved 
to do.”’ All the names of the characters of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s work were used, and that is all. The piece was 
a mere skeleton, and had not the ghost of chance of 
success—so it vanished. 


CHAPTER VII 


“The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty ’’—Original 

Production at the Bijou Theatre, Paignton—The Country Cast— 

First Production at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York— 
The “ Band Strike” and Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


THE enormous success of “H.M.S. Pinafore,’ after it 
had weathered the storms and squalls, had the effect of 
stirring up the play-pirates to fresh activities, and very 
soon there were unauthorised performances and imita- 
tions—apart from “ The Wreck of the Pinafore” already 
referred to—taking place all over the country, keeping 
D’Oyly Carte and his satellites busy tracking down the 
law-breakers. But it was the pirates in America—there 
being no copyright law between the two countries in 
existence—that gave D’Oyly Carte and the authors 
much cause for worry and anxiety, and means had to be 
devised to outwit the robbers. After much thought and 
discussion it was decided that the only way to protect 
their rights was to produce the next opera in both 
countries simultaneously. One instance of the cunning 
of these operatic thieves may be set down as a sample of 
their ingenuity. They would go to any length and depth 
of artfulness to achieve their object, and to obtain the 
proper scores. One “ musician ’’ was caught by a very 
curious accident. He had been sitting in the pit of 
the Opera Comique theatre “annotating” Sullivan’s 
orchestration with a view to transposing it to the “ other 
side.” It was discovered in this way. Edward Solomon, 
the composer of the ‘‘ Vicar of Bray,” “ Billie Taylor,” 
and other works, had a brother who was a music copyist 
in the employ of D’Oyly Carte. He was engaged in 
57 
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duplicating a set of parts for a provincial production 
of the Sullivan operas when someone brought him a 
“score to be copied for America.’’ There was no title 
on the manuscript, but to the intense amazement of 
Solomon’s brother he saw that it was exactly the same 
work that he had been engaged upon for Mr. Carte! 
Somehow America had to wait for that particular 
“original orchestration”’ of which it was evidently 
greatly in need. Sometimes attempts would be made to 
bribe one of the players in the orchestra to supply one 
of the violin parts, but particularly the first violin, which 
of course is the leader’s part, which, besides containing 
the music for the first violin, has the necessary cues to 
the rest of the orchestration, and could be used by the 
conductor for the whole of the opera. 

Having arranged to have the simultaneous production 
of their successor to ‘“‘ Pinafore ’’ in England and America, 
‘The Pirates of Penzance’”’ was put into rehearsal in 
both countries. Arthur Sullivan, W. S. Gilbert, and 
Alfred Cellier were already in the States, where Sullivan 
was finishing the music. He had written the second 
act in England without the orchestration, so that in 
America he had the first act to do and to score the whole 
of the opera. Therefore when ready, to circumvent 
the pouncers “The Pirates of Penzance” was duly 
presented at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, by 
the triumvirate, with Alfred Cellier assisting, on December 
31, 1879, which practically coincided with the produc- 
tion of the same piece at Paignton—why, though not far 
distant, Penzance itself was not selected is tolerably 
obvious—on the afternoon of December 30 at the Bijou 
theatre. This was only a tentative performance, to 
preserve the legal rights in this country, and it is believed 
that not more than fifty persons had been privileged to 
witness the presentation. Many people were, and have 
been, puzzled to know why D’Oyly Carte should have 
chosen such a tiny place as Paignton to carry out his 
plan, and to have referred to the exploit as a stupid hole- 
and-corner arrangement. Now the fact is, one of D’Oyly 
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Carte’s ‘‘ Pinafore ’’ companies was engaged at Torquay, 
and so the members of that company were chosen to 
impersonate the dramatis persone in this initial produc- 
tion. And here is a copy of the original bill : 


Roya! Bijou Theatre, Paignton, Tuesday, December 30, 1879. 


For One Day only, at Two o’clock, an Entirely New and Original 
Comic Opera by Messrs. W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, 
ENTITLED 


THE PrrRaTES OF PENZANCE; oR, LOVE anp Duty, 
Being the First Production in any Country. 


MIG IOTCVORCTAL sca Gh ss ores ss bale eRe Mr. R. Mansfield 
SURES ITAtS IGN Cacne 2.5 io whe wiaketsriralels File a Meg berets Mr. Federici 
Prederick(a Pitate) sis on To da ovine oa 5 ase Mr. Cadwalader 
Samuel Le RN Pe PORTE To OOD OOD Oe ONO Se Mr. Lackner 
James } ee ee ee ee Mr. Le Hay 
Serseamt Ol PONCE me caccamirs sistelela susie ee oleisit Mr. Billington 
WV AoC Lerman erand stelatst sige iste. S%<Yo atert cies ates ais Lalaue vies Miss Petrelli 
RE is ae rs une eGAGs Sais Se Se ood ob ap beess Miss May 
[SAR SYS UA AIS canis REGO rT OE Cap PRCT EOROIG GO Miss K. Neville 
INBRIE! Gas cen piolett- Om ono o GeeNC Dentro Dit nero Tet Miss Monmouth 
Pcutbe(Precdenick:s NUISC)"2. = ones ols ousle c's ois Miss Fanny Harrison 


Scene: Act I. A Cavern by the Sea. Act II. A Ruined 
Chapel by Moonlight. 


Doors open at Half-past One. Commence at Two. Sofa stalls, 
3/-; Second seats, 2/-; Area, 1/-; Gallery, 6d. Tickets 
to be had at the Grafton Hotel. Conductor, Mr. Ralph 
Horner; Acting Manager, Mr. Herbert Brook. 


The Bijou was quite a pretty little theatre, which was 
owned by Mr. William Dendy, a wealthy gentleman 
of some local eminence, of considerable artistic taste, 
and a great lover-of music. 

It will be observed that the sub-title of the opera is 
‘““or, Love and Duty.” When the “ Pirates ’’ was done 
in London this was altered to the ‘‘ Slave of Duty.” 
Mr. Carte being in America, the whole management of 
this adventure devolved upon Mrs. D’Oyly Carte, who 
was then, of course, Miss Helen Lenoir. Miss Lenoir 
had only the previous day received the completed book 
and music from America, and held the one and only full 
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rehearsal the same evening on the stage of the Torquay 
theatre after the performance of “ Pinafore.’’ The 
original cast, although consisting almost entirely of 
artists at that time unknown to theatrical fame, con- 
tains the names of several actors who afterwards made 
their mark. Richard Mansfield, who had been in the 
chorus at the Opera Comique and was one of George 
Grossmith’s understudies, and who had been assured 
by Richard Barker on more than one occasion that he 
would never make an actor as long as he lived, later 
came back from America, where he rose to a good 
position, to make conquest of London at the old Globe 
Theatre in Newcastle Street, Strand, as Richard I11.— 
one of the best Richards, after Irving, I have ever seen 
—and still later in the dual parts in Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” at the Lyceum. 
Mr. John Le Hay, after much provincial experience, 
made a name at the Gaiety, Savoy, Daly’s, and other 
places. The part of James, which he played, disappeared 
when the opera came to town. Mr. Federici became a 
favourite in Australia, where he died. His end was 
intensely tragic. He was playing Mephistopheles in 
“ Faust,” with Nellie Stewart as Marguerite, at the 
Theatre Royal, Melbourne. He was a very excitable 
man, and one night (the poor fellow suffered from heart 
disease) he said, during the prelude to the opera, “I 
will give a fine performance to-night, but it will kill me.” 
He sang the last note of the opera, and got on the trap 
with Faust; when he arrived at the bottom beneath 
the stage he was dead. The most notable of the Paign- 
ton performers was Mr. Fred Billington, who created 
the Sergeant of Police. Mr. Billington, who was the 
doyen of actors in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
expired quite unexpectedly at the Great Eastern Hotel, 
Liverpool Street, London, November 2, 1917. The 
manner of his death is told by Mr. Henry Lytton in 
The Secrets of a Savoyard. Billington had asked Lytton 
how he, Lytton, would like to die, and Lytton put off 
the question by saying, ‘‘ Anyhow, we are not going to 
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die yet.’ But Billington said, ‘‘ Well, if I had my way 
it would be a good dinner, a bottle of wine, a good cigar, 
a good joke, and pop off.’’ Lytton continues, “ It must 
have been premonition. The very next day, while still 
apparently in perfect health, he left Cambridge to keep 
a luncheon engagement with Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte 
at the Great Eastern Hotel, London. The intention 
was that he should be back for the night’s performance. 
With the lunch they had a bottle of wine, and after- 
wards, over cigars, they talked, with many a hearty 
joke in between. Then he went out into the foyer— 
and collapsed. It was at least good to think that the 
passing of my dear old friend was free from pain or 
suffering.” He was sixty-three. Mr. Billington began 
his association with the Savoy operas as far back as 1879, 
when he appeared at the Standard as Bill Bobstay in 
“H.M.S. Pinafore,’”’ and up to the day of his death was 
continuously under the D’Oyly Carte management, 
mostly on the road, and to him chiefly fell the parts 
that Rutland Barrington created in town. Pooh-Bah 
in “The Mikado” was his most successful impersona- 
tion, and it is computed that he enacted the character 
more than four thousand times. He preferred appear- 
ing in the provinces, where he was a distinguished 
favourite, though he was well known in the outlying 
theatres of the Metropolis. His stalwart figure, his dry, 
unctuous humour and incisive diction, exactly fitted 
him for the Gilbertian rdles he undertook. Only 
occasionally did he appear at the Savoy, but whenever 
he was there he was welcomed with fervour for his 
artistic performances and his genial nature. 

But to return to Paignton. The scenery used was 
whatever could be found in the little theatre. The 
company wore their “ Pinafore”? costumes, with the 
addition of a few coloured handkerchiefs to indicate 
the caps of the pirates. Every now and then the actors 
had to refer to their parts and music, which they carried 
on the stage with them. But the audience appeared 
perfectly satisfied, most of whom seemed unaware that 
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they were assisting at any unusual function. At the 

same time that the English artists were delighting their 

congregation at Paignton the American company, with 

many English singers to make things equal, were stimulat- 

ing more than a furore of applause in New York. 
Appended is the American cast : 


Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
December 31, 1879. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE; OR, LOVE AND Duty. 


Major-General Stanley... oo 2 £0. 4 sep evs ce vine Mr. J. H. Ryley 
EL ROMENT AL ECAMIM sary oles ets lehn niet] sn stele tet a] acetate Mr. Brocolini 
Samuel (his Bientenant)=). sr =f. 6 ea ate ars Mr. Farneaux Cook 
Frederic. (The) Pirate: Apprentice) % <ca.s. «sa « Mr. Hugh Talbot 
Sergeant.of Police’ 58 .cssnlewnles wae «ple tie omer Mr. F. Clifton 
INT AD Glace ersuchch seat avers ves csekasdo\aiare iene es Miss Blanche Roosevelt 
ECCT a totale sp eiacsiaie ahorieete tae athe enue omnes Miss Jessie Bond 
ESAT Ir ee terra hae Sttatste aie eevee 8 st oat aielake Miss Rosina Brandram 
ESADELI VA! Manganese ae eqs dat Sk eaters ae Miss Billie Barlow 
Ruth (Pirate: Maid of all Work) . 22... : <.. Miss Alice Barnett 


With only a few exceptions, as will be seen, the artists 
included in the cast had been carried from England by 
D’Oyly Carte, most of whom, including Jessie Bond, 
Rosina Brandram, and Alice Barnett returned home to 
“further establish their reputations as leading lights of 
the Savoy.” Arthur Sullivan conducted on the first 
night, after which the musical direction was left in the 
hands of Alfred Cellier. 

Miss Barlow, who later made a reputation at the 
Gaiety Theatre with Henry E. Dixey, in “‘ Adonis” in 
1886, and chiefly appeared in pantomime and on the 
music hall stage, was christened Billie by W. S. Gilbert, 
after the old comic song, her real “‘ front ’’ name being 
Minnie, and so as Billie Barlow she travelled all over 
the world. 

In the Theatre Magazine for February, 1880, there 
appeared the following criticism, under the heading 
“Amusements in America,’ and dated New York, 
January, 1880: ‘‘The past month has witnessed the 
production of several novelties at the various theatres of 
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this metropolis, decidedly the most important of which 
has been Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera comique, 
‘Pirates of Penzance.’ It was first presented on Wed- 
nesday, December 31, at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, before 
an exceedingly brilliant audience. A great success. 
If you compare it with ‘ Pinafore’ you will discover that, 
as far as plot goes, it is vastly its superior, and that its 
language and humour are of a higher and more subtle 
order. The music, too, is much more elaborate and 
better orchestrated, but, then, it is not so catchy or mirth- 
ful. The humour of the piece consists in the gravity of 
the music applied to the most ridiculous situations imagin- 
able.”” Then, after praising the acting and the singing— 
Miss Blanche Roosevelt made the hit of her career as 
Mabel, Miss Alice Barnett created a part ‘“‘ as distinct as 
any seen here in some time’’—the writer proceeds: 
“Need I add that everything went on ‘oiled wheels’ 
and that the applause was boisterous, and that the encores 
prolonged the entertainment at least an hour beyond the 
limit originally fixed for it. Of course, Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan had to appear again and again before the 
curtain and bow their thanks to the amused and delighted 
audience. Although for my part I prefer the ‘ Pinafore,’ 
I think there will be found many in England who will 
willingly give the palm to the ‘ Pirates.’’”’” Subsequent 
events have not quite borne this prophecy out, as “ Pina- 
fore’ was long the supreme favourite after ‘‘ The Mikado”’ 
and ‘“‘ The Gondoliers.” But everything did not go quite 
smoothly, for when “‘ The Pirates of Penzance ’’ was in 
rehearsal, and only a few days before the opening night, 
the band suddenly struck. The gentlemen of the 
orchestra were all members of a trade union, and as they 
declared that the music was more like grand opera than 
comic opera they must be paid on the higher scale, 
according to the rules of their society, which regulated 
their charges in conformity with the class of music they 
had to perform. They had meanly left this question of 
remuneration until the very last moment, so that Arthur 
Sullivan was, to his disgust, put in a rather tight corner. 
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However, in his usual genial way he called the band 
together and told them that they were quite mistaken as 
to the quality of his music, though he felt highly flattered 
by their implied compliment. The work was an operetta, 
and in any case he could not possibly accede to their 
demands. He then explained that the concerts at Covent 
Garden Theatre, which he had been conducting, had just 
concluded, that the band was the finest in England, and 
that as they would have very little to do until the opera 
season commenced, he felt sure that if he cabled over 
for them they would at once sail and come to his assistance 
and oblige him for little more than their expenses. Of 
course, it was all pure bluff. In the meantime, he added, 
he should go on with the opera, playing the piano himself, 
while his friend Alfred Cellier would manipulate the 
harmonium. And as a parting shot he said that when 
the Covent Garden musicians did arrive they would have 
a much finer band than it would be possible to get in 
New York. 

While the band went home to think it over, Arthur 
Sullivan called on the editor of the New York Herald and 
arranged to have an interview with himself on the subject, 
and so he launched out very freely with his opinions and 
the way the gentlemen of the orchestra proposed treating 
the stranger within their gates, and so on. The result 
was that when the article appeared the band gave way. 
Naturally the idea of Sullivan’s getting the Covent Garden 
orchestra over was absurd on the face of it, but public 
opinion was in his favour, and the little incident ended 
quite happily. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“The Pirates of Penzance’’ at the Opera Comique Theatre— 
Death of George Grossmith, Senior—‘‘ Penny Plain and Two- 
pence Coloured ’’—A Children’s Company in “‘ The Pirates.’ 


WHILE “ The Pirates of Penzance ” was flourishing amain 
in the United States, “‘ Pinafore’’ was still steering gaily 
on at the Opera Comique, and incidentally in the country, 
where the First Lord of the Admiralty was being repre- 
sented by Richard Mansfield, who later came to be known 
as the Irving of America, although he was born and bred 
an Englishman ; and later by such well known stars-to-be 
as John Le Hay and W.S. Penley. But even “ Pinafore ’’ 
had to be docked at last, and so, on April 3, 1880, was 
presented for the first time in London town 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE; OR, THE SLAVE oF Duty. 


Major-General Stanley ........ Mr. George Grossmith, Junior 
TES Eten SOY? NG op prec UemeLD DOA Sod te Mr Richard Temple 
Samuel (his Lieitenant) <...-...-....... Mr. George Temple 
Frederic (The Pirate Apprentice) .......... Mr. George Power 
erica nt Om OlCe tec fen tracey ceneitacts Mr. Rutland Barrington 
Mabel Cofersie  borrree are te Miss Marion Hood 
Edith Staniev’ An gattvor Miss Julia Gwynne 
Kate Oy Ee ieee leer ceumrin oles tr Miss La Rue 
Daughters F 
Isabel geal | iwc eeate eee oe See Miss Neva Bond 
Ruth (a: Pirate of all Work) 20.5. .-065.0+6- Miss Emily Cross 


Act I—A Rocky Shore on the Coast of Cornwall. 
Act II.—A Ruined Chapel on General Stanley’s Estate. 


The musical conductor was Mr. Alfred Cellier, back 
from America. During the first fortnight of the run of 
the “ Pirates’ Mr. Grossmith’s father died suddenly at 
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the Savage Club (on the 24th of April), so that after this 
the “‘ junior”’ was no longer printed against his name. 
Frank Thornton, at a moment’s notice, had, owing to 
G. G.’s loss, to don the Major-General’s uniform and play 
his part. The title ‘‘ Sergeant” was still spelt with a 
“‘j,” so that whoever drew up the bill must have been 
thinking of W. S. Gilbert’s barrister days. After the 
first night “‘ In the Sulks,”’ by Frank Desprez and Alfred 
Cellier, was restored to the programme—it was done on 
February 21, of the same year—with George Temple, 
Julia Gwynne, and Frank Thornton in the three characters. 

Very soon there were several changes in the cast. Miss 
Jessie Bond took up the part of Edith, and Miss Gwynne 
was transferred to Kate. Miss M. Barlow (Billie) played 
Isabel, and Miss Alice Barnett Ruth—the parts three of 
the ladies had enacted in America. 

It was quite unusual for Clement Scott to write criticisms 
of musical plays, although he did pen a notice of 
“‘Geneviéve de Brabant ’’ when it was first done at the 
old Philharmonic, Islington, in 1871, yet he elected to 
write thus in The Theatre Magazine for May, 1880: 
“Meanwhile ‘The Pirates of Penzance’ is a success 
beyond question; the malcontents have been beaten 
down, the humour of the text appeals to the whole 
audience, the quaintness of the conceits are as original 
as in any of the other operas, and the spirit of the thing, 
musical and literary, is beyond all praise. ... Mr. 
Sullivan is such a magician that he makes one listen to 
his orchestra as well as to his voice, and enables one to 
enjoy without fatigue a most delightful entertainment. 
On this (the musical) point I can only speak as one of 
the public. We can enjoy music and criticise in our 
own way without being technical. Some people will 
like one thing and some another, as, for instance, the 
singing of Miss Marion Hood in the madrigal ‘ Oh, leave 
me not to live alone and desolate,’ which by consum- 
mate art and exquisite expression is turned into a song- 
poem worthy of the highest-class opera; the admirable 
simplicity and irresistible quiet of Mr. George Grossmith 
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as the patter-singing Major-General Stanley; the 
burlesque spirit of Mr. Richard Temple as the Pirate 
King ; and certainly best of all the true comedy, twinkling 
fun, and delightful gravity of Mr. Rutland Barrington 
as the Policeman, who in the smallest part of the opera 
makes the greatest hit.” 

In regard to this Mr. Barrington gives us some interest- 
ing side-lights. He tells us in his book of Reminiscences 
that his method of acting without effort, which he 
perpetually practised and which ever proved such an 
asset in so many of his impersonations, was nearly his 
ruin when the casting of ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance” 
came up for discussion by those in command. In fact, 
he was most politely informed that there was no part 
in the piece for him ! 

“ Imagine,” says Rutland Barrington, ‘my despair ! 
With all the sanguine enthusiasm of youth and success 
I had taken an elaborate set of chambers just off the 
Strand, and furnished them comfortably though not 
luxuriously, and the idea of being thrown out of employ- 
ment raised the vision of an immediate sale of effects, 
followed by a lengthy sojourn in the workhouse. How- 
ever, I heard that the part of the Sergeant of Police 
was not yet cast, and I so worked on the feelings of the 
powers that were that it was eventually given to me, 
and it turned out one of my greatest successes. It is 
an abnormally short part, being only on view seventeen 
minutes in all.” 

This impersonation met with the entire approval of 
W. S. Gilbert, and it settled Rutland Barrington as a 
permanent member of the acting staff. And here is 
the Sergeant’s song : 


SERG.: When a felon’s not engaged in his employment— 


ALE): His employment, 
SERG, : Or maturing his felonious little plans— 
ALES Little plans, 
SERG.: His capacity for innocent enjoyment— 
ALL; "Cent enjoyment, 


SERG. : Is just as great as any honest man’s— 
ALL: Honest man’s. 
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SERG.; Our feelings we with difficulty smother— 


ALL: *Culty smother, 
SERG.: When constabulary duty’s to be done— 
ALE To be done. 
SerG.: Ah, take one consideration with another— 
ALL: With another, 


SERG.: A policeman’s life is not a happy one. 
A.tL_: When constabulary duty’s to be done, 
To be done, 
The policeman’s life is not a happy one. 


SerG.: When the enterprising burglar’s not a-burgling— 


ALL: Not a-burgling, 

SERG, : When the cut-throat is not occupied in crime— 
ALL: *Pied in crime, 

SERG.: He loves to hear the little brook a-gurgling— 
Nb) Oe Brook a-gurgling, 
SERG.: And listen to the merry village chime— 

ALLA: Village chime. 

SERG.: When the coster’s done a-jumping on his mother— 
ALY: On his mother 

SERG.: He loves to lie a-basking in the sun— 

ALL: In the sun. 

SERG.: Ah, take one consideration with another— 
ALL: With another, 


SrerG.: The policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 
Att: When constabulary duty’s to be done, 
To be done, 
The policeman’s life is not a happy one. 


The verb “to burgle”’ soon got into everyday usage, 
while the song itself found favour everywhere in a cynical 
sort of way. Gilbert was very fond of using policemen 
and robbers and sailors in his Bab Ballads and his 
“ Rejected Addresses” in Fun, as well as bishops and 
burglars. 2 . 

A new prima donna was engaged for the part of Mabel, 
who, to quote Barrington again, “ was a perfect picture 
to look at and equally pleasant to listen to. This was 
Marion Hood—tall, slight, and graceful, a typical English 
girl with a wealth of fair hair, which I believe was all 
her own. Her singing of the waltz song, ‘ Poor Wander- 
ing One,’ was quite one of the features of the first act, 
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on account of what Sullivan called ‘ the farmyard effects.’ 
I only appeared in the second act, and my song, ‘ The 
Enterprising Burglar,’ was such an immense success 
that I always had to repeat the last verse at least twice. 
It occurred to me that an encore verse would be very 
nice, and in a rash moment I one day presumed to ask 
Gilbert to give me one. He informed me that ‘ Encore’ 
meant ‘Sing it again’! I never made such a request 
again, but I heard it whispered that years later in a 
revival of the opera, the comedian playing the part was 
allowed to sing the last verse in three languages as an 
encore.” 

Owing to an accident at rehearsal to Miss Everard, 
who was to have played Ruth, Miss Emily Cross was sent 
for at the last moment, and after much pressure she 
consented to take up the part, and played it with entire 
success after only two days’ rehearsal. However, she 
only acted the rdle for a short time, when Alice Barnett, 
who created Ruth in America, was sent for. But this 
was a previous arrangement. 

The original idea of the “‘ Pirates of Penzance”’ is to 
be found in one of W. S. Gilbert’s prose contributions to 
Fun. It is a pity that his “ Rejected Addresses’ have 
never been reprinted from these old volumes. Of course, 
the whole piece is a burlesque on the Early Victorian 
(theatre) blood-and-thunder pirate and rover dramas 
that were so popular at the old Surrey, the Coburg, 
and the Grecian and Britannia Theatres, to say nothing 
of the Adelphi and Drury Lane when T. P. Cook was the 
hornpipe-dancing hero. Think of the excitement to be 
extracted from ‘“ The Pirates’ Lair,’ ‘‘ The Mutineer’s 
Widow,” “ Jack’s the Lad,” “ Black Hugh, the Outlaw,” 
and ‘‘ Topsail Sheet Blocks; or, The Gunner and the 
Foundling.” But above all it is wildly reminiscent of 
the toy drama, which was always penny plain and two- 
pence coloured. Those jolly cardboard characters, that 
were manufactured by the Skeltons and the Webbs in 
the Grecian and City Road emporiums, which were such 
a joy to the boys of long ago. The Brigand Chief 
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reappeared in the gorgeous Pirate King of ‘‘ Dick”’ 
Temple : 

Oh! better far to live and die 

Under the brave black flag I fly, 

Than play a sanctimonious part 

With a pirate head and a pirate heart. 

Away to the cheating world go you, 

Where Pirates all are well to do; 

But I'll be true to the song I sing, 

And live and die a Pirate King. 


There’s noble sentiments for you ! 

Throughout the words are deliciously Gilbertian. 
The most preposterous things are uttered by the characters 
in the most serious way; all the ordinary rules of life 
are perverted after the author’s own tashion, and the 
maddest folly is clothed with a gravity that makes it 
more laughable than if its true quality were thrust upon 
the audience through the medium of a grinning mask. 

George Grossmith was quite at his happiest as the 
Major-General, and burlesqued the business with quiet 
hilarity. 


I am the very pattern of a modern Major-Gineral, 

I’ve information vegetable, animal and mineral. 

I know the Kings of England and I quote the fights historical 
From Marathon to Waterloo in order catagorical ; 

I’m very well acquainted, too, with matters mathematical, 

I understand equations, both the simple and quadratical, 
About binomial theorem I’m teeming with a lot 0’ news— 
With many cheerful facts about the square of the hypotenuse. 


And two lines from another verse : 


Then I can hum a fugue of which I’ve heard the music’s din 
afore, 
And whistle all the airs from that infernal nonsense, “‘Pinafore.”’ 


Some critics have thought this an advance on the 
“Wellington Wells” patter song in ‘“ The Sorcerer,” 
but it was not half such a favourite in Suburbia. It 
was a bit too clever, perhaps. W. S. Gilbert was rather 
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spare of the pretty ballads he introduced so plentifully 
for Arthur Sullivan to set in his other works. Of course 
there was a great similarity between the characters in 
“ Pinafore,” and in “ The Pirates,’”’ but they had so many 
distinctive features that the likeness need not be insisted 
upon. But the critics wondered how long Gilbert’s 
humour would last and be accepted, and questioned 
whether Sullivan’s music would flow so sweetly, and 
how long, in fact, the new school could maintain its 
high level. ‘‘ At present all this is fresh, and we should 
make the most of it,” said one writer, but he warned the 
public that the pieces were quite ephemeral, and would 
not survive their generation! Well, that was written 
forty years ago, and—may we say it ?—the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas are still going strong, and show no sign 
of decay. 

An amusing incident that occurred at one of the 
rehearsals has been recorded by Frangois Cellier. In 
Act II, where the Major-General and his daughter 
Mabel are captured by the pirates, Frederic, who is 
supposed to have appeared on the scene, neglected his 
cue, and was off the stage; accordingly when Mabel 
sang : 

Frederic, save us! 


Gilbert stood sponsor for the absent tenor, and, ers: 
ing his own tune, gave forth : 


I’d sing if I could, but I am not able. 
The pirates, unchecked, sang : 


He would if he could, but he is not able. 


Sullivan observed that it might be worse, but for his part 
he thought the character of Frederic wanted power. 
Then, turning to the dilatory actor he added, “ And 
strict tempo, if you please, Mr. Power.” “‘ Lhe Pirates,” 
by the way, ran for three hundred and sixty-three 
performances. 
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Remembering the success of the children’s “‘ Pinafore ”’ 
in 1879, it struck the management that an experiment 
might also be tried with “‘ The Pirates,’ so on December 
24, 1884, while a revival of ‘‘ The Sorcerer’ was taking 
place at the Savoy Theatre in the evenings, a children’s 
company gave their version of “ The Pirates of Penzance ”’ 
in the mornings, with the following little people as the 
dramatis persone : 


Major-General Stanley ..........000. Master Edward Percy 
SU Me UAE EONS 5 at higns. 3c 0r5 pape Fata wie > Master Stephen Adeson 
Samuel (his Lieutenant) .......... Master William Pickering 
Frederic (the Pirate Apprentice) ........ Master Harry Tebbutt 
BELTCAME OE POUCE Veet eso siele es oh Master Charles Adeson 
Mabel MLA OL Sten ceieaies tekeereteterere afonela olan Miss Elsie Joel 
EdithersiGeneralga sos. 0ccis semi. ssc mols © Miss Alice Vicat 
Kate SENET b6.5 po dtc BLO ROOT Miss Eva Warren 
tsa nebeD anoh ters, ees cs tal-nsitie:ciers os Miss Florence Montrose 
Ruth (a Pirate Maid of All Work) ...... Miss Georgie Edmonds 


This was entirely successful, and the theatre was 
packed every morning throughout the Christmas holidays. 
Several of the young folk followed up the profession in 
after years, and especial mention may be made of the 
Adesons, who are well known on the Lyric stage, and 
of Miss Georgie Edmonds, who became quite a favourite 
in musical and other comedies. 


CHAPTER IX 


‘‘ Patience; or, Bunthorne’s Bride’’ at the Opera Comique— 
Oscar Wilde and the #sthetic Craze—Sullivan’s Delightful Music 
and Gilbert’s Witty Songs and Dialogue. 


WHEN “‘ Patience; or, Bunthorne’s Bride” was first 
presented at the Opera Comique on Saturday evening, 
April 23, 1881, the weird and wild, not to say Oscar 
Wilde, craze of sham estheticism was not only at 
its zenith, but it had invaded the whole of inner and 
outer London in one form or another. Everything and 
everybody, according to these false amateurs of art, 
were either “ too-too’”’ or “utterly too-too”’ or “ quite 
too utter,’ whatever those cryptic phrases might mean. 
Of course, such catch expressions, which were the “ sin- 
cere’ invention of Oscar Wilde and his followers, were 
easily caught up in the theatres and in the comic papers, 
while not only the man in the street, but the street boy 
too, was, so to speak, impregnated with the idiotic 
jargon that passed for “‘ expressive speech ’’ in the fast- 
nesses of the elect. Oscar Wilde, when he first came to 
London from Oxford, where he had greatly distinguished 
himself, was received everywhere, and, notwithstanding 
his eccentricities, promised to make a name for himself, 
which at first he did, although even then he was one of 
those unhappy decadents whose end was tiagic, through 
his own terrible faults. He strove for notoriety and 
got it. 

When only twenty-three years of age the young poet 
set in motion, by means of poem, lecture, and story, 
that curious nineteenth-century fashion, Aistheticism, 
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which had an army of male and female apostles and 
disciples. In America, in Paris, and in London his 
daring and clever paradoxes found eager admirers, and 
it may be said that he became the creator of a new 
if somewhat artificial artistic atmosphere. As early 
as the spring of 1881 he published his first volume of 
Poems, which attracted a very large amount of criticism 
and attention. Naturally Wilde’s affected though strik- 
ing personality tempted the satirists to wield pen and 
pencil in Punch and many other journals—F. C. Burnand 
in the pages of the London charivari and on the stage 
with “The Colonel,’ and Du Maurier, whose ‘‘ Postle- 
thwaites ’”’ and “ Maudles”’ and the “Cimabue Browns”’ 
were still diverting the town when.“ Patience’ appeared. 
When Wilde later developed into a dramatist, his plays 
had all the characteristics of his conversation, and they 
all had the same qualities—a paradoxical humour and 
a perverted outlook on life being the most prominent. 
The following is an example of Wilde’s “ funny little 
ways.’ Soon after the trial of the notorious Lefroy, the 
great worshipper of the sunflower was sitting in Romano’s 
Restaurant entertaining a few choice spirits with his 


verbal fireworks. “‘ If,” he said in his most ineffably 
important manner, “if I were not a poet and could not 
be an artist I should wish to be a murderer.” “.What!”’ 


exclaimed someone, “and have your picture in the 
Daily Telegraph?’ “ Better that,’ murmured Wilde, 
“ than to go down to the sunless grave unknown.” 

Oscar Wilde was a sincere admirer of Irving, and on 
this occasion he indulged in a strain of extravagant 
praise of the popular idol of the Lyceum. Someone 
criticised the somewhat attenuated legs of the great 
actor. “ Irving’s. legs,’ replied Wilde pompously, 
“Trving’s legs are distinctly precious, but his left leg ts 
a poem.” 

When Gilbert first projected ‘“‘ Patience” his inten- 
tion was to satirise certain magnates of the Church, 
with the ambitious curates in minor réles, and the primary 
draft showed that the plot was to be based partly on 
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“The Story of Gentle Archibald,” a ‘ Bab” ballad— 
this has only recently been disinterred from the pages 
of Fun by H. Rowland Brown and Rowland Grey, two 
of Gilbert’s personal friends—and “‘ The Rival Curates.”’ 
Archibald wanted to be a clown, much to the dismay 
of his worthy but feeble sire. 


‘*Oh, Archibald,” said he, ‘‘ my boy, 
My darling Archibald Molloy ! 
Attention for one moment lend. 

You cannot seriously intend 

To spend a roving life in town 

As vulgar, base, dishonest clown, 

And leave your father in the lurch, 
Who always meant you. for the Church, 
And nightly dreams he’ sees his boy 
“The Reverend Archibald Molloy’!” 


But ‘ The Rival Curates,” too, was to be drawn upon 
extensively. It will be remembered that this “ Bab”’ ballad 
details how Mr. Clayton Hooper, who had the reputa- 
tion of being “ the mildest curate going,’ was incensed 
to find that a neighbouring curate, Hopley Porter, was 
gaining credit for being milder still; and how Hooper 
engaged minions to go and threaten to assassinate Porter 
if he did not curl his hair, play croquet, and indulge in 
other worldly vanities, which Porter, to save his life, 
joyously consented to do, leaving to his rival the mild- 
ness which he had striven to maintain. 


“What?” said the reverend gent, 
“Dance through my hours of leisure? 
Smoke? Bathe myself with scent ?— 

Play croquet? Oh, with pleasure! 


“Wear all my hair in curl? 
Stand at my door and wink—so— 
At every passing girl? 
My brother, I should think so. 


“ For years I’ve longed for some 
Excuse for this revulsion ; 
Now that excuse has come— 
I do it on compulsion,” 
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He smoked and winked away— * 
This Reverend Hopley Porter— 

The deuce there was to pay 
At Asses-milk-cum-Worter. 


And Hooper holds his ground, 
In mildness daily growing ; 

They think him all around 
The mildest curate going. 


But Gilbert changed his mind at the last moment, fear- 
ing he might give offence to the dignitaries of the Church 
and religion itself, so, as the “esthetics ’’ were in the public 
eye he thought he would elevate them to the boards. 
Besides, in satiring the pretensions of the followers of 
the new cult he knew he would not be doing any harm 
to the genuine lovers and professors of the beautiful in 
either of the arts. At the same time Gilbert was aware 
that he was running the risk of supplying a piece that 
could not be expected to be more than ephemeral, but 
this he determined to face, and leave the rest to the 
decision of the gods—Olympian and otherwise. How- 
ever, Gilbert was a false prophet to himself, for, with 
the glorious inspiration of Sullivan’s music the piece is 
just as welcome to-day as when it first caught the taste 
of the town. For, indeed, age cannot wither nor custom 
stale the infinite variety of Sullivan’s melodies which 
flowed from the Opera Comique Theatre. 


To-night, Saturday, April 23, 1881. 
An Entirely New and Original Aisthetic Opera in Two Acts, 
entitled 


PATIENCE ; OR, BUNTHORNE’S BRIDE. 
Written by W. S. Gilbert. Composed by Arthur Sullivan. 


Reginald Bunthorne (a Fleshly Poet)..Mr. George Grossmith 
Archibald Grosvenor (an Idyllic Poet) .. Mr. Rutland Barrington 


PresBunthorne S SOMCItOnA , were. + clei oe atereremere Mr. G. Bowley 
Colonel Calverley Officers Mr. Richard Temple 
Major Murgatroyd of Dragoon / Mr. Frank Thornton 
Lieut. the Duke of Dunstable} Guards Mr. Durward Lely 


Chorus of Officers of Dragoon Guards 
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The Lady Angela wie Bond 
The Lady Saphir iss Julia Gwynne 
The Lady Ella f Repel a Miss Fortescue 
The Lady Jane Miss Alice Barnett 
Patience (a, Dairymaid) 2... t,..-ee= Miss Leonora Braham 
(Her First Appearance at this Theatre). 

Chorus of Rapturous Maidens. 


Conductor 2. osc ean aed Mr. Frank Cellier 
ACTS. 
Exterior of Castle Bunthorne. 
ACT II. 
A Glade. 


Note.—The Management considers it advisable to state that the 
Libretto of this Opera was completed in November last. 


It should be noted that Bunthorne, although credited 
with a bride, never has one. He, of course, is trans- 
formed from Clayton Hooper, while Grosvenor is Hopley 
Porter. Archibald Grosvenor was originally called 
Algernon—evidently Gilbert meant a sly hit at Swin- 
burne, greatly as he admired that wonderful poet— 
but one of the Westminsters whose name happened to 
be Algernon Grosvenor objected, so Archibald was 
chosen instead. Oscar Wilde was a much bigger man 
than Grossmith, but very “ floppy,” so Grossmith made 
him extravagantly floppy, and reproduced many of 
Wilde’s ridiculous manners. Bunthorne is a fleshly 
poet in spirit—if the paradox may stand—but is a slave 
to his appetite for admiration, with a fine contrast in 
Grosvenor, who is distinctly amiable but “beastly 
worldly.”” Gilbert was very firm in his drilling of the 
company, so that each individual member should master 
the eccentric “ goose-step ”’ and the stained-glass attitude 
of medieval art, and he also taught them one and all 
how to deliver the dialogue in the ultra-rapturous tones 
and accents of the extravagant cultural methods of the 
effervescent poetasters of the period. Gilbert—who, 
by the way, designed all the Liberty dresses himself 
—was greatly assisted, if not led, in the terpsichorean 
department by John d’Auban, who has only recently 
passed away at the advanced age of eighty-two. He 
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had arranged all the dances for all the Savoy pieces. The 
dances were quite fantastic and solemnly performed 
by everyone in the true spirit of burlesque. 

As parodies of the esthetic malady had been persist- 
ently indulged in by the scribes and the Pharisees—the 
Pharisees of other cults of course—the first night was 
looked forward to with a considerable degree of anxiety, 
but all went well as a marriage bell. In “ Patience”’ 
Gilbert plays upon the axiom that nothing is certain 
except the improbable. And, apart from the satire upon a 
vanished craze, the supreme underlying humour is more 
tonic than acrimonious. Gilbert’s dialogue is witty all 
through, while his lyrics are some of the very best he 
ever wrote. ‘‘Patience”’ teems with golden numbers, and 
Sullivan’s music is full of the spirit of the old English 
masters blended with his own genial and touching melodies 
suggestive of far-off times and music long ago. 

Let us begin at the end of the first act, where author 
and composer seem to have surpassed themselves in the 
sestette : 


I hear the soft note of the echoing voice 
Of an old, old love long dead— 

It whispers my sorrowing heart “ Rejoice ’’— 
For the last sad tear is shed— 

The pain that is all but a pleasure will change 
For the pleasure that’s all but vain, 

And never, oh never, this heart will range 
From that old, old love again, 


For a quick change we must hark back to the Colonel’s 
entry song: 


If you want a receipt for that popular mystery, 
Known to the world as a Heavy Dragoon, 

Take all the remarkable people in history, 
Rattle them off to a popular tune. 

The pluck of Lord Nelson on board of the Victory— 
Genius of Bismarck devising a plan ; 

The humour of Fielding (which seems contradictory) ; 
Coolness of Paget about to trepan— 
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The science of Jullien, the eminent musico— 
Wit of Macaulay, who wrote of Queen Anne— 

The Pathos of Paddy, as rendered by Boucicault— 
Style of the Bishop of Sodor and Man— 

The dash of a D’Orsay, divested of quackery— 

Narrative powers of Dickens and Thackeray— 

Victor Emmanuel—peak-haunting Peveril— 

Thomas Aquinas and Doctor Sacheverell— 
Tupper and Tennyson—Daniel Defoe— 
Anthony Trollope and Mr. Guizot! 

Take of these elements all that is fusible, 

Melt them all down in a pipkin or crucible, 

Set them to simmer and take off the scum, 

And a Heavy Dragoon is the residuum. 


The poem—or, as the comic papers of the eighties used to 
spell it, ‘“‘pome’—‘‘ Oh! Hollow! Hollow! Hollow!”’ 
recited by Bunthorne, was a deliberate parody, not only 
of Wilde, but of the vagueness and insipidity of several 
of his followers into the empyrean of the inexplicable. 


Prithee, pretty maiden, prithee tell me true 


is full of Sullivan touches of the old-world madrigal manner 
that appealed to all music lovers. The marvellous way 
in which Sullivan set the rather cruel recitative and song 
allotted to Jane at the opening of the second act relieved 
it of all its mordant intention, and made the melody one 
of the most popular, apart from some of the duets, in 
the whole opera : 


Silvered is the raven hair. 


But, as I have suggested, ‘‘ Patience’’ contains more 
quotable songs than almost any other of the whole Gilbert 
and Sullivan series. “Love is a plaintive song,” sung 
by Patience, is quite pathetic in the tenderness of words 
and musical strain. 

Mr. Richard Temple as Colonel Calverley had another 
excellent song, besides the Dragoon one quoted, in ‘“‘ When 
I first put this uniform on.’’ Richard Temple was one 
of the most valued members of the company—a very 
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good actor and a well-trained vocalist who had had a fruitful 
amount of experience in Italian and English ballad opera, 
as well as in opera bouffe, before he joined D’Oyly Carte. 

George Grossmith was, of course, provided with many 
suitable numbers, one of the best being the recitative and 
song in Act I. in which he explains his own true sentiments : 


If you’re anxious for to shine in the high esthetic line as a man of 
culture rare 

You must get up all the germs of the transcendental terms, and 
plant them everywhere. 

You must lie upon the daisies and discourse in novel phrases of 
your complicated state of mind, 

The meaning does not matter if its only idle chatter of a trans- 
cendental kind. 


And everyone will say, 
As you walk your mystic way, 
‘If this young man expresses himself in terms too deep for me, 
Why, what a singularly deep young man, this deep young man 
must be.” 


Grosvenor’s song, “‘ The Magnet and the Churn,” was 
greatly admired, while his recitations of “‘ Gentle Jane” 
and ‘‘ Teasing Tom” might have inspired Hilaire Belloc 
to write his Cautionary Tales. 


CHAPTER X 


The Building of the Savoy Theatre—‘‘ Patience”’ transferred 
from the Opera Comique—The Electric Light—The Queue— 
And No Fees. 


IT was a common saying at the time that the Pirates with 
Patience built the Savoy Theatre, for the hour arrived 
when, fortune having smiled on the Opera Comique 
combination, the three “ conspirators ”’ decided that they 
wanted a pleasure house of their own. D’Oyly Carte 
was fortunate in securing a plot of land between the 
Strand and the Victoria Embankment, on which he had 
created the Savoy Theatre, on a spot, to quote the 
enterprising entrepreneur’s own words, “‘ possessing Many 
associations of historic interest, being close to the Savoy 
Chapel and in the precincts of the Savoy, where formerly 
stood the palace once inhabited by John of Gaunt and 
the Dukes of Lancaster, and made memorable in the 
Wars of the Roses.” The theatre is noteworthy, apart 
from other reasons, in that it was the first to be lighted 
by electricity in every part of the house. It was another 
manager who first introduced the electric light to London 
as an illuminant in August, 1878. This was John Hollings- 
head, always a go-ahead “‘showman,” who had six arc 
lights burning outside the Gaiety for nine months as an 
experiment and an advertisement. To Mr. Carte we are 
indebted for two very agreeable conveniences—the queue, 
since adopted by all the theatres of modern London, and, 
following in the wake of John Hollingshead at the Gaiety 
he kept to the innovation of “ No Fees.” This D’Oyly 
Carte maintained during his lifetime, but when other 
84 
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managements invaded the house after Mr. William Greet’s 
lesseeship, and Savoy opera was heard there no more, 
the fee fiend was again installed in all its vicious supremacy 
and, as at all other places of theatrical entertainment, 
still arrogantly reigns. 

On the opening night D’Oyly Carte issued a manifesto 
to the playgoer and public generally in which the new 
theatre was described in every detail, and, although 
many beautiful theatres have since been built, few have 
surpassed the Savoy in its ease, elegance, and general 
serviceability. In this progressive period, when elec- 
tricity is one of the greatest factors in all walks of life— 
in all professions and callings—it seems odd to find D’Oyly 
Carte almost apologising for his temerity in installing the 
electric light—‘‘ this being done as an experiment, and 
may succeed or fail.” But naturally many of the old 
school prophesied not only failure, but other dire evils, 
as the result, if not the punishment, for daring to intro- 
duce the incandescent lamps which were always to be 
unreliable and uncertain—until they were to triumphantly 
prove their utility. Another innovation was this estab- 
lishment of the queue, which is now universal at all the 
theatres and other public places of entertainment. 

The first night’s audience promptly recognised and 
acclaimed D’Oyly Carte’s liberality and innovations, and 
in a few years he had many imitators and followers in 
regard to his system of stage and auditorium lighting. 
For the auspicious occasion of the opening one of the most 
brilliant audiences ever gathered together filled the 
theatre, and those who could not get into the stalls and 
circle sought asylum in the pit, upper boxes, and even 
the gallery. A very tastefully designed programme by 
Miss Alice Havers was presented to every member of the 
congregation of playgoers, “ Free, gratis, and for nothing.”’ 
Later some of the programmes were decorated by sketches 
and pictures by Pilotell and other artistes. “ Patience ”’ 
in the full tide of its prosperity was transferred in a day 
from the Opera Comique to the new Savoy Theatre, 
October 10, 1881, with the whole of the company, with 
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the exception of Richard Temple, who remained behind 
in Wych Street, at the special request of W. S. Gilbert, 
for the revival of ‘‘ Princess Toto,” of which I have given 
full particulars in an earlier chapter. At the Savoy, 
Temple’s place was taken by Mr. Walter Browne for the 
time being. But when the next opera, “ Iolanthe,’’ was 
produced, Mr. Temple made his almost permanent Savoy 
bow. Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted, and afterwards 
changed his clothes and went down to Norwich by the 
midnight train and superintended the rehearsal of the 
Festival there at ten o’clock in the morning, very much 
to the surprise of those who were then reading the 
accounts in the morning papers of the opening night at 
the Savoy. On the following Saturday night (November 
17) a new Vaudeville was presented, called ‘‘ Mock 
Turtles,” written by Frank Desprez and composed by 
Eaton Fanning 


Mri Wrangleburycu os elon Mr. Courtice Pounds 
Mrs. Wranglebury ici) < 2 os sice om Miss Minna Louis 
WITS eBOW CDG R isu aiahla/ «ay olcgnimlalails Miss Brandram 
| Ee Oe aera inet ceased eA Miss Sybil Grey 


This was a good start for Courtice Pounds, who had 
joined the Gilbert and Sullivan régime and appeared in 
the chorus of ‘“‘ Patience ’’ on November Io, but, as will 
presently be seen, was soon promoted to a part, and 
became a shining light at the Savoy and elsewhere. 

There was one significant name on the programme— 
George Edwardes, who, although he had been the acting 
manager all the time at the Opera Comique, was now 
first announced in print as filling that post. My old 
friend Charles J. Abud tells the following characteristic 
anecdote of George Edwardes. It is given in his own 
words. 

‘T shall never forget,’”’ says Abud, “‘ my first meeting 
with George Edwardes. We were boyish acting managers 
together, and first came into contact in 1880, when I was 
at the Globe managing for Lord Kilmorey, and he was 
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at the Opera Comique when ‘ Pinafore ’ was done, looking 
after the interests of Michael Gunn, who had a share 
with D’Oyly Carte. These two theatres joined each 
other. I soon got to know George by sight, but did not 
meet him personally till one night he ran into me at the 
Globe and said, ‘ I wish to goodness you would let me go 
up on the roof of your theatre.’ ”’ 

Not unnaturally, I immediately wondered whether he 
had gone mad. 

““ What on earth for?’ Iasked. 

“ “Well, the truth is, D’Oyly Carte is waiting for me 
at the box office, and I am supposed to be in the theatre. 
I want you to let me out of the trap-door of your theatre 
so that I may get in at the trap-door of the Opera Comique. 
Do you understand ? ’ 

“T understood! It was a daring project—a truly 
George Edwardian project! But, like most of George 
Edwardes’s startling schemes, it came off. Up he went 
across the roof of one theatre to the roof of the other, 
down again—et voila ! 

“George Edwardes found D’Oyly Carte impatiently 
waiting for him at the box office. And George Edwardes, 
with that sang-froid which was one of his most amazing 
and amusing characteristics, calmly informed Carte that 
he had just been—counting the gallery !”’ 

“ Patience’ drew at the Savoy even better than it did 
at the Opera Comique, and continued on its course until 
on November 22, 1882, it had been played for four hundred 
and eight performances. It was equally successful in 
the country, where several companies were on the road, 
and in Australia, and in America, where, apart from the 
companies organised in London by D’Oyly Carte and 
sent over, it was well known that unauthorised per- 
formances had been given throughout the length and 
breadth of the two continents. Actions were brought 
by the Savoy triumvirate to stop these illegal productions, ~ 
but the American judges in several instances decided 
against them. As Arthur Sullivan remarked “ It seemed 
to be their opinion that a free and independent American 
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citizen ought not to be robbed of his rights of robbing 
somebody else.” 

The songs and melodies were on everybody’s tongue, for 
they seemed to have gained fresh life from their home by 
the Thames. One of the most popular hits of the opera 
with everybody was the duet sung towards the end of 
the second act, where Archibald Grosvenor is converted 
by Reginald Bunthore into an “ Everyday young man.” 


Conceive me, if you can, 
An everyday young man, 
A commonplace type 
With a stick and a pipe 
And a half-bred black and tan, 
Who thinks suburban “ hops” 
More fun than Monday “ Pops ’”’ 
Who’s fond of his dinner, 
And doesn’t get thinner 
On bottled beer and chops. 


The ‘‘ Monday ‘ Pops’ ”’ were particularly good concerts 
held on Monday evenings at the old St. James’s Hall, 
while in the same building at a smaller hall if your fancy 
was bent that way you could have a nigger feast with 
the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. All the same I have 
known singers rise from the one and descend to the other. 


CHAPTER XI 


A Fairy Opera at the Savoy—‘ Iolanthe; or, The Peer and the 
Peri ’—‘‘ The Fairy Curate ’’ and “‘ The Periwinkle Girl ’’—The 
Piece Produced Five Hours Later in New York. 


ONCE again we have to turn to the Bab Ballads for the 
crystallised idea of the plot of ‘“‘ Iolanthe”’ where all may 
read it in “ The Fairy Curate.” 


Once a fairy, light and airy, 
Married with a mortal. 
Men, however, never, never, 
Pass the fairy portal. 
Slyly stealing, she to Ealing 
Made a daily journey ; 
There she found him, clients round him— 
(He was an attorney.) 


This marriage resulted in the birth of a baby, who became 
a curate. The Bishop one day calls upon the curate, 
and finds him with his mother: 
‘‘ Who is this, sir—ballet miss, sir?” 
Said the Bishop coldly. 
““?Tis my mother and no other,” 
Georgie answered boldly. 
“Go along, sir! You are wrong, sir; 
You have years in plenty, 
While this hussy (gracious mussy !) 
Isn’t two and twenty.” 


And as the Bishop would not believe Georgie the Curate, 

Georgie took wing and joined the Mormons. In the poem 

the father, as shown in the first verse, is an attorney ; 

in the opera, after several incarnations as stockbroker 
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and attorney and judge, he attains to the highest eminence 
and we meet him as a “ highly susceptible Chancellor.” 
In ‘‘ The Periwinkle Girl” we find that chaste maiden 
wooed for her charms by her two most regular customers, 
Duke Bailey and Duke Humphy, but their intentions 
do not appear to be altogether honourable. But “A 
Miserable grov’ling Earl’”’ is made of different metal : 


The Earl he up and says, says he, 
“Dismiss them to their orgies, 
For I am game to marry thee 


Pe 


Quite reg’lar at St. George’s. 
(He’d had, it happily befell, 
A decent education. 
His views would have befitted well 
A far superior station.) 


Her views of earldoms and their lot 
All underwent expansion. 

Come, Virtue in an earldom’s cot, 
Go, Vice in ducal mansion. 


Three nights after the withdrawal of “ Patience’’ the 
Savoy reopened its doors on Saturday, Novermber 25, 
1882, with : 


IOLANTHE ; OR, THE PEER AND THE PERI. 
An Entirely New and Original Fairy Opera. 


Written by W. S. Gilbert. Composed by Arthur Sullivan. 
ThevLord Chancellor 7. ci. se geen earns Mr. George Grossmith 
he Harlot Mountararau can careniens Mr. Rutland Barrington 
Barl ‘Tolloller. 2-5 ik skins. Rae eee oe Mr. Durward Lely 
Private Willis (of the Grenadier Guards) Mr. Charles Manners 
SLTEPHON, Jace s © eke es aie ieee eres Mr. Richard Temple 
Queen of the Mairies ...... . sistas sieieatoaterers Miss Alice Barnett 
Iolanthe (a Fairy—Strephon’s Mother) ...... Miss Jessie Bond 
Colter reins leipisi ass a'e 01s Ceeteraintel < mie grata te eaters Miss Fortescue 
Wbetlavien sk cas cos Sekiits, Seblslemeie teRaees Miss Julia Gwynne 
SCA reas a rhraieraise ners moe, ce 4 Gae ohak Ren of RO Oar Miss Sybil Grey 


Phyllis (an Arcadian Shepherdess and 
Ward in Chancery) .. Miss Leonora Braham 
Chorus of Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, Barons and Fairies. 
Act I.—An Arcadian Landscape. 
Act II.—Palace Yard, Westminster, 
Date: Between 1700 and 1882. 
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At first it was intended to call the work ‘“ Perola,”’ 
a sort of superstition having arisen in favour of a title 
beginning with a P, owing to the success of “‘ Pinafore,” 
the “ Pirates,’’ and “ Patience.” Wiser counsels pre- 
vailed, and Iolanthe—far the prettier name—was chosen. 

Some of the critics were very severe in their notices of 
“ Tolanthe,”” and condemned both Gilbert and Sullivan, 
the one for his bad taste in satiring the House of Lords— 
the reform of this classic institution was very much in the 
air at the time—and the other for the lack of melody in 
his music! A few disgruntled scribes indeed fell to 
abusing Gilbert quite violently, and demanded to know 
“‘ Where is this topsy-turvydom, this musical and dramatic 
turning of ideas wrong side out to end?” But on going 
through these critisicms after this long lapse of years I 
have come to the conclusion that the writers failed to 
grasp the aim of Gilbert’s satire. In the pungency of his 
pen he was only carrying on the tradition created by 
Aristophanes, and if his sarcasms were bitter and biting 
they were never vitriolic. They could not see that all 
Gilbert’s sharp pokes were only intended to titillate, 
and that there was never any gall in his fun. Anyhow, 
“ Jolanthe ”’ is very much alive to-day, and the humour 
is as mordant as ever, while the music has long been 
accepted as some of the prettiest and quaintest that even 
Sullivan ever composed. After abusing Gilbert roundly 
for his ‘‘ scoffing’’ manner, a well-known critic speaks 
of the instantaneous success of the opera! “To Dr. 
Arthur Sullivan’s share in ensuring the certainty of their 
result I shall presently refer more particularly. He has 
as much to do with it as Mr. Gilbert, but in a different way. 
The combination is a particularly happy one, and ‘ draws’ 
the public irresistibly. To thousands, doubtless, the 
chief attraction of ‘ Iolanthe’ will be a libretto by the 
Poet of Paradoxes and Incongruities ; to other thousands 
the promise of enjoyment will be in the music ofa composer 
whose popularity is based upon talent and culture of a 
very high order. But, in this felicitous partnership, it is 
Mr. Gilbert after all, who is the mirth-mover. He has 
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PALACE YARD WESTMINSTER. 


Date between 1700 & 1882. 
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The Opera produced under the personal direction of 
the Author and Composer. 


SCENERY by Mr. HENRY EMDEN. 
Musical Director .. Mr. FRANK CELLIER. 
The entire Theatre, Stage and Anuditor:um is lighted 
by Electricity. The arrangements for this lighting, 
and for the Electric Stars used on the Fairies heads ave 
carried out by Messrs. Siemens Bros. & Co. Limited; 
the Lamps used being Swan's Incandescent Lasmps. 


SS >= 
NO FEES OF ANY KIND. 


PROGRAMMES are provided and Wraps taken free of 
charge. Any attendant detected in accepting money 
from visitors will be instantly dismissed ; the public is 
therefore requested not to tempt the attendants by 
offering them gratuities. 

The Refreshment Saloons are under the direct 
control of the management, and everything will be 
found to be of the best quality. 

All letters on any business connected with the Savoy 
THEATRE Should be adaressed to Mr. R. D’Ovev CarRTE 
and not to any individual officer. 
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accustomed us to regard him as a fertile imaginer of 
inimitable absurdities, and to expect that he will breathe 
his special vein of fun more and more copiously every 
time he puts forward a new work.’ After that the 
carpers can be left to themselves to enjoy their own 
carpings. The first-night audience was most decidedly 
representative of all the best in art and society. Captain 
Eyre Shaw, the chief of the Fire Brigade and one of the 
then most popular men in London society, was seated in 
the very centre of the stalls when Miss Alice Barnett, as 
the massive Fairy Queen, sang, perhaps with deep intent, 
and arms outstretched across the footlights : 


On fire that glows > 

With heat intense, 
I turn the hose 

Of common sense, 
And out it goes, 

At small expense ! 


We must maintain 

Our Fairy law ; 
That is the main 

On which to draw— 
In that we gain 

A Captain Shaw ! 


Oh, Captain Shaw, 

Type of true love kept under! 
Could thy Brigade 

With cold cascade 

Quench my great love ?—I wonder. 


The boxes, stalls, and circles were mostly occupied by 
Captain Shaw’s friends and acquaintances, and their 
burst of hilarity at the line “ Type of true love kept 
under ’’ was infectious, and was quite a memorable 
incident of the night, for soon the rest of the house, 
catching the point, were equally delighted, much to 
the confusion of Captain Shaw at these unexpected 
marks of attention. The only important addition 
to the “front ranks of Savoyards” taking part 
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in “Iolanthe’’ was Mr. Charles Manners, who was 
promoted to take the small but striking part of the Sentry, 
Private Willis. He at once justified the selection, and 
long ago distinguished liimself as a plucky pioneer in the 
cause of English Opera. There were several M.P.’s 
present, and they were mightily tickled when the stalwart 
Grenadier Guardsman in his splendid bass voice rolled 


out: 
When in that house M.P.s divide, 
If they’ve the brain and cerebellum, too, 
They’ve got to leave that brain outside, 
And vote just as their leaders tell ’em to. 
But then the prospect of a lot 
Of dull M.P.s. in close proximity, 
All thinking for themselves, is what 
No chap can face with equanimity. 


It was in “ Iolanthe”’ that one of the ladies, playing a 
fairy, captivated the attention of a young peer, who 
afterwards proved fickle, at considerable cost to himself 
—in fact, to the tune of ten thousand pounds. This 
young aristocrat mystified Rutland Barrington one night 
when visiting his dressing-room before Barrington was 
aware of his identity, or knew of the attachment, by his 
happy-go-lucky ways and his intimacy with Grossmith— 
Barrington and Grossmith both dressed in the same room 
—so when Barrington remarked to the visitor, “ You will 
very soon know the piece by heart,” he received the reply, 
“ Well, is she not worth it?”’ Then when the engage- 
ment was announced—Miss Fortescue to Lord Garmoyle, 
afterwards Earl Cairns—he understood. W. S. Gilbert 
warmly espoused the lady’s cause when the engagement 
was broken off by the family, and succeeded, as the 
parents did not anticipate any pleasure from a cause 
célébre, in obtaining for Miss Fortescue, the lady in ques- 
tion, the large sum of ten thousand pounds, as already 
stated. After this unexpected event Miss Fortescue at 
the suggestion of W. S. Gilbert, turned her attention to 
the “legitimate ’’ drama, and played in “ Dan’] Druce” 
at the Court Theatre, and gradually, as everybody knows, 
became a most engaging and attractive West End actress. 
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One of the saddest things in connection with Arthur 
Sullivan and “ Iolanthe”’ was that on the evening that 
he was to conduct the first-night performance information 
was conveyed to him that all his savings had disappeared 
in the bankruptcy of a firm of stockbrokers with whom all 
his securities had been deposited. All the monetary result 
of his labours and energy of twenty-five years were swept 
away at once, and with only a few hundred pounds in the 
bank he had to start life afresh. But, keeping his ill- 
fortune to himself as much as he could—it was soon known 
all over the world—he took his seat in the conductor’s 
chair and valiantly worked through the night. 

Sullivan caught the right fairy spirit in his music, and 
was particularly happy with Gilbert’s love-songs, which, 
however, were sometimes inspired with a spirit of mockery, 
as in the ditties of the noble Lords with Phyllis the Shep- 
herdess, but Sullivan ignored this, and fashioned his 
muse with genuine melodies. 


Spurn not the nobly born 
With love affected, 

Nor treat with virtuous scorn 
The well connected. 


All the principal characters were liberally supplied with 
appropriate ballads and songs, while George Grossmith 
as the Lord Chancellor was better furnished than either— 
“ The Highly Susceptible Chancellor ’’ and 


When I went to the Bar as a very young man 
(Said I to myself—said I), 

I'll work on a new and original plan 
(Said I to myself—said I). 

I'll never assume that a rogue or a thief 

Is a gentleman worthy implicit belief, 

Because his attorney has sent me a brief, 
(Said I to myself—said I). 


This and the “ Sentry’s Song’ were in eager demand in 
every drawing-room in and out of Suburbia by the amateur 
male vocalists, and so was ‘‘ When Britain Really Ruled 
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the Waves,” to which, by the way, many of the lachry- 
monious took exception because the dear old House of 
Peers was made fun of. If the finest patter song ever 
written, which Grossmith sang with such humour and 
verve, had been published separately, that, too, I am 
certain, would have been a tremendous favourite on the 
concert platform as well as in the home. Of course it is 
very long—but, then, it is also very good—‘‘ When you’re 
lying awake,” etc. Although the songs were not easily 
detachable, the music was always in request and popular. 

When Miss Jessie Bond fell ill Miss Rosina Brandram 
had her first great opportunity as her understudy, and 
she quite electrified the house with her glorious rendition 
of the recitative and song in which Iolanthe pleads to 
the Lord Chancellor for her son—“ My lord, a suppliant 
at thy feet I plead.” 

Arthur Law, the author in the time to come of many 
farces and comedies, was engaged to understudy Rutland 
Barrington as Archibald Grosvenor, used to tell of 
the extraordinary contract he had to sign. He was to 
“understudy, play old men, women, or juveniles, and 
anything he might be cast for’”’ ; with a final tag to this 
effect: ‘And write first pieces when required ’’—all 
for a weekly salary which was so strong that “ weekly ”’ 
might appropriately be spelt with an “a.’’ Notwith- 
standing, he wrote many small libretti, and eventually 
justified himself. There was a considerable amount of fun 
created at the rehearsals, at the expense of the gentlemen 
who had to represent the peers, when Gilbert would con- 
stantly implore them to wear their coronets as though “‘ they 
were accustomed to them all their lives.” Once, when 
watching the Procession of Peers, Gilbert remarked to 
Frank Cellier, “Some of our American friends who will 
be seeing ‘ Iolanthe’ in New York will probably imagine 
that British lords are to be seen walking about our streets 
in this fashion.”” As a matter of fact, some of them did, 
and made many anxious enquiries on the subject. 

When “‘ Iolanthe”’ was first presented in New York, 
owing to the difference in longitudinal time the curtain 
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rose on the other side five hours later than it did at the 
Savoy. Accordingly, through the courtesy of the 
Atlantic Cable authorities, D’Oyly Carte was enabled to 
send a message across the seas describing the enthusiastic 
reception of the opera in London. This message trans- 
cribed was issued to the American playgoers as they were 
entering the theatre for the opening performance of 
“ Tolanthe,” consequently their appetite for the good 
things in store for them was appreciably whetted. 

In order to protect their rights in their works D’Oyly 
Carte, acting with Gilbert and Sullivan, had to prepare 
and send over an English company to play the operas in 
America, and it was also necessary to refrain from publish- 
ing any of the music in England until the two productions, 
synchronising as nearly as possible in each country, had 
taken place. Even then the sharks were busy. 


CHAPTER XII 


“ Princess Ida; or, Castle Adamant ’—‘‘ The Princess ’”’ at the 
Olympic Theatre—Revival of ‘“‘ The Sorcerer” and “ Trial by 
Jury ’’—The Children’s ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance.”’ 


“ Princess IDA” was more or less a parody of Tenny- 
son’s beautiful poem called ‘‘ The Princess,’ and was a 
satire on the then prevalent and absorbing subject of 
Women’s Rights which so greatly agitated female 
reformers—or male reformers—in the eighties. Gilbert 
called his three-act libretto—the first and only piece of the 
series in three divisions—a ‘‘ Respectful perversion of the 
Poet Laureate’s ‘ Princess.’”’ Already W. S. Gilbert 
had perpetrated a piece on the same subject at the long- 
defunct Olympic Theatre in Wych Street, Strand, in 
1870. This was quite a charming work according to 
E. L. Blanchard, although W. S. Gilbert’s fantastic 
methods were only just beginning to be offered to the 
public, who had only seen a few of his extravaganzas. 
It was called ‘‘The Princess—a Whimsical Allegory.” 

As the author himself explained, he had for some time 
determined to try the experiment of a blank verse 
burlesque in which a picturesque story should be told 
in a strain of mock-heroic seriousness. The fable of 
Tennyson’s “ Princess” supplied the subject-matter of 
the parody and, said Gilbert, “‘ I endeavoured so to treat 
it as to absolve myself from a charge of wilful irreverence. 
The piece was produced with signal success, owing in no 
small degree to the admirable earnestness with which 
Miss M. Reinhardt invested the character of the heroine. 

. It was unfortunately necessary to cast three ladies 
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for the parts of the three principal youths, and the fact 
that the three ladies were dressed as gentlemen disguised 
as ladies imparted an epicene character to their proceed- 
ings which rather interfered with the interest of the 
story. The success of the piece, however, was unques- 
tionable, and it led to a somewhat more ambitious flight 
in the same direction.” It was through this production 
that J. B. Buckstone commissioned Gilbert to write 
“‘The Palace of Truth,’’ on the novelette Le Palais de 
Verité, for the Haymarket Theatre. Some modern 
writers have stated that ‘‘ The Princess’ was a failure, 
but, as will be seen, the reverse is the truth. In fact, 
the critics of the day were highly enthusiastic in their 
praise and greeting of a new kind of light operatic writing. 
Even in 1870 Gilbert was planning for a brighter and non- 
vulgar class of work. He made a start a year later with 
“Thespis ’’ at the Gaiety, which was the real forerunner 
of all the Savoy inspirations. Gilbert once said to an 
interviewer : ‘‘ When Sullivan and I determined to work 
together the burlesque stage was in a very unclean state. 
We made up our minds to do all in our power to wipe out 
the grosser element, never to let an offending word escape 
our characters, and never to allow a man to appear as a 
woman or vice versa.”’ 

And now we come to the sixth full-grown operetta. 
For the sake of reference the two casts are printed side 
by side. 

On Saturday Evening, January 5, 1884, 
At 8 o’clock, will be performed for the first time a Respectful 


Operatic Perversion of Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Princess ’’ in a Prologue 
and Two Acts, entitled 


Princess Ipa; or, CASTLE ADAMANT. 


Composed by Arthur Sullivan. Written by W. S. Gilbert. 
Savoy, 1884. Olympic, 1870. 
King Hildebrand..Mr. Rutland Barrington Mr. David Fisher 
Hilarion vitress wes Pg, BA BUSOU (raion ae ogl Miss Maria Simpson 
Cyril. rena vores Mr. Durward Lely...... Miss Augusta 
Thompson 
Floriat ys ei. A Mr. Charles Ryley ....Miss M. Montgomery 


King Gama ... 65. Mr. George Grossmith ..Mr. George Elliott 
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ATAGu ae sees s bis os Mr. Richard Temple ..Miss Jessie Sadler 
GUTOR cee. «ties Mr. Warwick Grey ....Miss Harrington 
CVNUINIS: sess es DAE. WN. DAUR pee cence Miss Caroline Ewell 
Princess Ida ....Miss Leonora Braham ..Miss Mattie 
Reinhardt 
Lady Blanche ....Miss Rosina Brandram..Mrs. Poynter 
Lady Psyche ....Miss Kate Chard ...... Miss Fanny Addison 
PRE OESOY ccnce sah as 2 Miss Jessie Bond ...... Miss Pattie Josephs 


At the Savoy the piece was divided as follows: 


Prologue: Pavilion in King Hildebrand’s Palace. 
Act I.: Gardens of Castle Adamant. 
Act II.: Courtyard of Castle Adamant. 


In a very short time the prologue was converted into 
Act I. One critic said of “‘ Princess Ida’’: “‘ W. S. Gilbert 
in the libretto just given to the world abundantly proves 
that he is still the monarch of the Realm of Topsy-turvy- 
dom ; but his incongruities are more elaborately worked 
up than of yore, and therefore less laughter-moving.” 
When it is stated that the libretto of the ‘‘ Princess Ida ”’ 
of 1884 is almost identical with the “ Princess ’’ of 1870, 
this observation does not quite fit in with “ the application 
thereof.”’ The dialogue, with slight variations and cuts 
to admit of the musical numbers—there were only half 
a dozen in the Olympic piece—was simply lifted from the 
first version, and, indeed, it was all too good to lose, and, 
notwithstanding that it was written in blank verse, it 
went very well from start to finish. And yet there was 
something amiss ; the story was very slight; but the 
lyrics were excellent, and.the logic—save the mark—was 
entirely Gilbertian. It was prophesied that it would run 
for twelve months at least, but it only ran nine. Most 
of the music was in Sullivan’s best and inimitable manner 
—catchy, tuneful, and quaint. The songs are full of 
grace, fancy, and delicious melody, and, as ever, brimming 
over with rich humour. 

During the rehearsals George Grossmith tells us the 
preliminary preparations were sometimes very tedious. 
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The music was generally given to the players before 
Gilbert appeared to read the piece, so that they were often 
in complete darkness as to the meaning of the words 
they had to sing. George Grossmith in A Society Clown 
in reference to “‘ Princess Ida’”’ in its early stages says : 
‘“‘ We were rehearsing the whole of the concerted music of 
the first act. My song, ‘I can’t think why,’ sung by King 
Gama, was not composed, and the whole of my share 
in the rehearsals was the following three bars and a half 
of recitative : 


Kinc Gama (recitative): Must we till then in prison cell be 
thrust ? 

HILDEBRAND: You must! 

Kinc Gama: This seems unnecessarily severe. 


“At one of the rehearsals, after singing this trifling bit 
of recitative, I addressed the composer and said: ‘Could 
you tell me, Sir Arthur, what the words “ This seems 
unnecessarily severe’ have reference to?’ Sir Arthur 
replied: ‘ Because you are to be detained in prison, of 
course.’ I replied: ‘Thank you. I thought they had 
reference to my having been detained here three hours 
a day for the past fortnight to sing them.’ The result 
was that Sir Arthur liberated me from the remainder of 
the first act rehearsals ; and as I had not to put in an 
appearance in the second act, and had only one unwritten 
= in the third, I had, fora wonder, a pretty easy time 
of it.” 

When Gilbert came on the scene he usually made 
things tolerably hard for Grossmith, and worried him, 
as he did most of the others, a very great deal. But as 
usual, after the fall of the curtain on every first night all 
amenities were forgotten and forgiven. The opera was 
admirably presented by the admirably selected company, 
while the chorus of soldiers, courtiers, and “ sweet girl 
graduates in their golden hair’ commingling with “ the 
daughters of the plough” were an especial feature of a 
very gorgeous production. Gilbert’s dialogue bristled 
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with smart remarks and was well peppered with pungent 
puns. 
She’s so particular, 
She'll scarcely suffer Dr. Watts’ hymns, 
And all the animals she owns are hers. 


King Gama, that very unpleasant monarch, had some 
good numbers. He remarks that the cock-crowing at 
which the ladies of the university rise every morning is 
“done by an accomplished hen.’’ Mr. Grossmith made 
the best of a bad King. 


If you’ll give me your attention, I will tell you what I am: 
I’m a genuine philanthropist—all other kinds are sham. 
Each little fault of temper and each sociai defect 
In my erring fellow-creatures I endeavour to correct ; 
To all their little weaknesses I open people’s eyes, 
And little plans to snub the self-sufficient I devise ; 
I love my fellow-creatures—I do all the good I can— 
Yet everybody says I’m such a disagreeable man ! 
And I can’t think why i 


But his best ditty, and one that quickly found itself in 
quotation marks with both the Press and the public, 
came in the last act : 


Whene’er I spoke 
Sarcastic joke 
Replete with malice spiteful, 
This people mild 
Politely smiled, 
And voted me delightful ! 


Now when a wight 

Sits up all night 
Ill-natured jokes devising, 

And all his wiles 

Are met with smiles, 
It’s hard, there’s no disguising. 


Oh, don’t the days seem lank and long 

When all goes right, and nothing goes wrong ; 
And isn’t your life extremely flat 

With nothing whatever to grumble at ! 
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Many of the songs became popular—“ The Ape and the 
Lady,” for instance, ‘ Would you know the kind of 
maid,” and in particular the Princess’s song, “1 built 
upon a rock.” 

Whatever the cause, ‘‘ Princess Ida” did not make any 
strong appeal even to the staunchest of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan disciples, and on its withdrawal in October, 
1884, it was never revived until January 24, 1922, when 
it was well received at the Prince’s Theatre. And again 
March 3, 1924. Of this later. 

In connection with the qualified success of ‘‘ Princess 
Ida’”’ I must quote this naive little bit by Rutland 
Barrington: ‘‘ This production was notable for an 
innovation, being the first opera.we had played in three 
acts, but I fancy it was not altogether a successful one ; 
it plainly was not reverted to in future. The fact that 
it did not achieve a very long run | attributed very largely 
to King Hildebrand not being sufficiently prominent, 
and I well remember telling Carte as much, and his 
agreeing with me, a condition of affairs that I should 
somehow have taken advantage of, but which I failed 
to do.” 

N.B.—Rutland Barrington played King Hildebrand ! 

By the way, it was in this piece that the clever and 
popular Henry A. Lytton made his first appearance as a 
Savoyard. His wife, Miss Louie Henri—they married 
when they were mere boy and girl, as you will find duly 
set forth in Mr. Lytton’s most entertaining work, The 
Secrets of a Savoyard—was engaged for the chorus that 
was to go on tour, and Lytton was anxious to join the 
company, and be in the chorus, too. Miss Henri spoke 
to Mr. Carte about her “ brother,” as it was agreed he 
should be called, and so he was told to have his voice 
tried. He appeared at the auditions and, after one or 
two adventures, was engaged by Richard Barker, the 
stage manager, and that is how H. A. Lytton, now the 
head and oldest member of the Savoyards, achieved his 
first start. He was not only engaged for the chorus, 
but to understudy Mr. David Fisher, junior, as King 
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Gama in the Country—this fine actor was the son of 
the comedian who had created the part of King 
Hildebrand at the Olympic in 1870. 

As there was no new opera sufficiently developed to 
follow “ Princess Ida,’’ D’Oyly Carte had the happy 
thought of reviving both “The Sorcerer” and “ Trial 
by Jury,” with the following casts—‘‘ The Sorcerer” 
had, of course, not been seen since its original production 
at the Opera Comique in November, 1877: 


THE SORCERER. 
Savoy Theatre, October 11, 1884. 


Sir Marmaduke Pointdextre ............ Mr. Richard Temple 
MESSE ee oA pcb ben cen Ot mer star re eee Sorta oe Mr. Durward Lely 
PT tes ALY ain che tou crahsheqe asc eaatn, seSieheieiabeiene Mr. Rutland Barrington 
INGUAIT 4 ASA ARO alo meoreritetin bo Che OON 4 IBOO Mr. Lugg 
done Werngion Wells 3. tik c as eae Mr. George Grossmith 
WAG YS AUS AZT er ersrcrsraie este’ ost alvie ec ahn ose ces Miss Brandram 
DRS iis 5 SS cath SOE EO SOIC Miss Leonora Braham 
SS 7 Se ee ee ee eee ee era Miss Ada Dorée 
Constancy pac cies oie iat steica 2 Sree CS Ce Miss Jessie Bond 


This was followed by “ Trial by Jury ’”’: 


The: Learned Judge. .23 005s deics as Mr. Rutland Barrington 
Piireminlaiiati tie eteteitctal tere cieie scl: 6 civ ai ssles a tre .e oes Miss Dysart 
PHSAWETOMAATIES ost vaercceeors s clariclee He ered, Mr. Durward Lely 
Counsel: forcdhierP ain tilt Seger, ora: ojlete oes toiel la oes Mr. Eric Lewis 
URINE Ue BSc Oo 6 Aint MANDA BC D0 COO Bc On On COOTEy maT Mr. Lugg 
| Neprsracsin Obey iXon hime CaoeGana HID ADO Ueno Ot Mr. Kennett 
PASSOCNALG er cimeleteelateiate ies oreierpeiets in seis os oie 6 Mr. Wilbraham 
PITS tO TIC CSM AL amen ster ea heleenerere tan) tr ahoteha tie stels"e Miss Sybil Grey 


In these revivals it will be observed that there were two 
new recruits—Mr-: Eric Lewis and Mr. Charles Wilbraham. 
The bill, which was greatly appreciated, well held its 
own for one hundred and fifty performances, until, in 
fact, ‘‘ The Mikado,” who was waiting at the wings, 
was ready to make his entrance. 

The extraordinary enthusiasm on the first night had 
come as a great and pleasing surprise to the management. 
The ‘‘ quips and jests and wanton wiles” of ‘‘ The 
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Sorcerer ’’ were seized at once by a most responsive 
and delighted audience, and most of the points, in song, 
dance, and dialogue, which often missed the target on 
the original production, were now caught up with avidity. 
The truth is, of course, that through a long series of 
Gilbertian fantasy and Sullivanesque harmonies the 
public had learnt to comprehend the variations of the 
masters, whereas in 1877 the playgoer wanted educating 
up to the new standard of refined grotesquerie. Anyhow, 
to use the appropriate though hackneyed phrase, both 
“The Trial,” in which Rutland Barrington surpassed 
himself as the Judge, and “The Sorcerer,” were an 
“enormous success.” And, if anything, Richard Temple 
and George Grossmith were better than they were at 
the Opera Comique. From America came the welcome 
tidings that “‘The Sorcerer”’ was well received, though 
when done there in 1877 it was a dead failure. It must be 
recorded here that in the previous May Arthur Sullivan 
was given his new title. The happy occasion was the 
opening of the Royal College of Music, when Dr. Arthur 
Sullivan, in company with Dr. Alexander Mackenzie 
and Dr. George Grove, received the honour of knighthood 
at the hands of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
King Edward VII.) on behalf of Queen Victoria. Seldom 
has the bestowal of this distinction met with such com- 
prehensive approbation and pleasure, and certainly never 
was knighthood more richly deserved, or genius more 
fittingly rewarded, than when Arthur Sullivan’s work 
in the cause of English musical art received this gracious 
recognition from his sovereign. 

During the Christmas holidays of 1884, remembering 
the success which attended the juvenile performances of 
““H.M.S. Pinafore,’’ D’Oyly Carte and Richard Barker— 
who, by the way, was always a barker, though he did not 
bite much—came forward with a children’s rendition of 
“The Pirates of Penzance,” of which adventure I have 
already given full information in a previous chapter. 


CHAPTER XIII 


*“‘ The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu ’’—Wonderful Reception 
on the First Night—lIncidents and Accidents—The Pirates of 
America—And how D’Oyly Carte Circumvented them. 


DuRING the preparations for the production of the next 
new Savoy work Dame Rumour had been more than 
usually busy, and when the truth was supposed to have 
leaked out, though it did not until quite near the day of 
opening, club gossips and the pundits declared that the 
reputation of the theatre would be ruined for ever by the 
presentation of a foreign work! Though just before 
this happened everybody was assured by everybody 
else that it was going to be a pure, true, real British 
opera of the proper sort—in fact, a comic opera without 
any more topsy-turvyism. With Vincent Crummles 
one wonders-——“‘ How do these things get into the 
papers? ’’—for the paragraphists had sharpened up 
their pencils and told the world more about the Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera than Gilbert and Sullivan ever knew 
themselves. The excitement in certain circles was 
intense, but, notwithstanding all temptations to divulge 
the secret, everybody at the theatre was not only 
amazingly discreet, but exceptionally mysterious. 

The earliest inception of the idea for “ The Mikado” 
came, as often happens, from a slight accident. Hanging 
on the wall in his study Gilbert had, amongst many other 
curiosities, an old Japanese sword, which one day 
suddenly slipped on to the floor. Taking it in his hand, 
he began to cogitate, for the incident had almost instantly 
directed his attention to this country of peculiar habits 
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and romance. And about this time one of the attractions 
of London was the “ Japanese Village ’’ at Knightsbridge, 
which was declared to be a replica of the real thing. 
Everything at Knightsbridge seemed to be lacquer and 
lucre, for London sightseers crowded to the Japanese 
village which society patronised, and the theatres and music 
halls had sketches and comic songs travestying or 
belauding the tiny yellow visitors from over the seas. 
J. L. Toole at his little theatre in King William Street, 
Strand, about a month after the production of “‘ The 
Mikado ’—on April 30, 1885, to be exact—put on a 
“ Japananza”’ by Arthur Law and George Grossmith 
called ‘‘ The Great Takin (or Taykin),” in which he 
imitated a Japanese juggler. At that time we had 
scarcely any reliable information concerning the manners 
and customs of the Japanese, but the presence of the 
small colony of native artificers and native artists under 
the shadow of Knightsbridge Barracks—and we may 
add Knightsbridge Guards—created an intense and 
laudable curiosity. Consequently when the word went 
forth that the new Gilbert and Sullivan opera was not to 
be one @ Ja Balfe and Bunn, as persistently stated, but. 
genuine Japanese, the interest rose to fever heat. 
Gilbert and Sullivan always did things properly, and 
D’Oyly Carte never did them by halves, and as they 
found almost everything they wanted at Knightsbridge 
to assist them in the correct representation of the work 
in hand, they secured the co-operation of the managers 
of the Japanese village, who willingly lent them a Japanese 
male dancer and a Japanese waitress or tea-girl to attend 
the rehearsals and coach the company—a charming 
Japanese tea-girl, whose knowledge of English was 
limited to ‘‘ Sixpence, please ’’—the charge for a cup of 
tea at Albert Gate, Knightsbridge. She very quickly, how- 
ever, picked up the language, and was engaged to teach the 
Savoyards Japanese deportment, and how to walk or 
run with the funny little footsteps necessary for their 
parts. Others of her nation gave them lessons in the 
art of manipulating the fan, and also in the science of 
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make-up. The Japanese terpsichorean artist and John 
D’Auban between them arranged the incidental dances. 
And thus to the minutest detail the Savoyards studied 
to become Japanesy in every way, and succeeded to 
such perfection as to win high and agreeable praise 
from their monitors. 

Liberty’s supplied the majority of the dresses—all 
made, of course, of Japanese silk—while some of the 
costumes worn by the principals were real Japanese, 
discovered in various quarters, and some were imported, 
those worn by Miss Rosina Brandram as Katisha being 
over two hundred years old, and in every instance the 
robes and petticoats were absolute replicas of the genuine 
articles. 

According to Cunningham Bridgeman, when Sullivan 
first read the libretto he remarked to Gilbert that he was 
somewhat surprised to find that he had not made use of 
the distinctive class titles of Old Japan, such as, for 
instance, ‘‘ The Shoguns.’’ Gilbert’s reply was, “‘ My 
dear fellow, I agree with you. Some of those names 
were very funny; in fact, so ear-tickling as to invite . 
excruciating rhymes. But when I found that the 
aristocracy of Old Japan were called ‘Samurais’ I 
paused. Supposing I wanted to introduce the Samurais 
in verse, the obvious rhyme might have seriously offended 
those good gentlemen who worship their ancestors. 
Moreover, the rhyme would certainly have shocked a 
Savoy audience unless your music had drowned the 
expression in the usual theatrical way—Tympani 
fortissimo, I think you call it.’ “ Ah!” said Sullivan, 
‘““ T see your point.” 

One very extraordinary incident relating to “ The 
Mikado’”’ at the final rehearsal is worth mentioning, 
because nowadays it seems more extraordinary still. 
There was a large chance of the Mikado’s famous song, 
‘‘ My object all sublime,” being entirely cut out, much to 
the dismay of Richard Temple, who was cast for the 
part. For some inexplicable reason Gilbert decided at 
the dress rehearsal that it would not go, and had better 
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be eliminated. When, however, the choristers heard of 
this drastic suggestion they went in a body to Gilbert 
and beseeched him to reinstate it. This, as we all know, 
was done, and the number became one of the most 
important in the piece. 

At first, during the preliminary rehearsals, Gilbert was 
not quite satisfied with Barrington’s. conception of 
Pooh-Bah, as Barrington has told us himself. “ It worried 
me considerably,” relates Barrington, ‘‘ because I could 
not quite make out what he wanted. So, after a fort- 
night’s work, I said to Gilbert, ‘ I hope that is more like 
what you wanted?’ His reply came as rather a shock. 
‘My dear Barrington, I have no doubt it will be an 
admirable performance, but it is no more my idea of 
Pooh-Bah than chalk is like cheese!’ I then suggested 
that possibly a quiet visit paid to him at home, coupled 
with an hour or two’s devotion to the exposition of his 
views, might have the desired effect.’’ This little meeting 
was duly carried out, and afterwards Gilbert congratulated 
Barrington, and thanked him for his invaluable aid 
towards the success of the piece. 

At last the night of the production arrived, but there 
was much anxiety behind the scenes as Grossmith was 
not shaping at all well, nor was he up to his usual standard 
throughout the evening. Of this fact Grossmith speaks 
in his chatty little volume, A Society Clown: “ The 
first night of ‘ The Mikado ’ I shall never forget the longest 
day I live. It must have appeared to all that I was 
doing my best to spoil the piece. But what with my own 
want of physical strength, prostration through the 
numerous and very long rehearsals, my anxiety to satisfy 
the author, and the long rows of critics rendered blasé by 
the modern custom of half-a-dozen matinées a week, 
I lost my voice, the little there is of it, my confidence, and 
—what I maintain is most valuable to me—my own 
individuality. In fact I plead guilty to what Richard 
Barker declared me to be on those occasions—‘ a lament- 
able spectacle.’’”’” However, George Grossmith worked 
himself up to a very good Ko-Ko, but was not so good 
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as some others who followed him in the part—Walter 
Passmore, for instance. 


On Saturday, March 14, 1885. 
THE MIKADO; oR, THE Town oF TITIPU. 


A Japanese Opera, in Two Acts, written by W. S. Gilbert, 
composed by Arthur Sullivan. 


eee MIAN OL JANOS ey ss ow vk wal o weapons Mr. R. Temple 
Nanki-Poo (disguised as a wandering 

Minstrel and in love with Yum-Yum)...... Mr. Durward Lely 
Ko-Ko (Lord High Executioner of 

PEMD) Ora alate abe eoranten ore ocala Mr. George Grossmith 
Pooh-Bah (Lord High Everything Else). .Mr. Rutland Barrington 
Pish=Lushs (a noble Toni) ace wecss sie 009 oa Mr. Frederick Bovill 
Yum-Yum pbb ree SISters. au. a aaiie.<s Miss Leonora Braham 
Pitti-Sing AEN eG EKG) ior eas Oe rer ease Miss Jessie Bond 
Peep-Bo ISOS OWarse oir es cimasster chert ie Miss Sybil Grey 
Katisha (an elderly lady, in love with 

NADIE A OO aia gap stacey ve slnigtd ats t-8 Miss Rosina Brandram 


Act I.: Courtyard of Ko-Ko’s Official Residence. 
Act II. : Ko-Ko’s Garden. 


Sometimes in the cast of the opera appears the character 
of Go-To. It was not in the initial performances, and 
the first time I noticed it was in August, 1885. The 
popping in and out of this person has mystified many 
people, and not until April, 1905, was the matter cleared 
up, when Mrs. D’Oyly Carte gave the following explana- 
tion: ‘‘ Go-To is a member of the chorus with a heavy 
bass voice, to whom is given the music written for Pish- 
Tush in the quartette in Act l11., ‘ Brightly dawns our 
wedding day,’ when, as frequently happens, the baritone 
playing Pish-Tush has not a sufficiently heavy voice 
effectively to sing- that number. This diversion of the 
music was not made on the first production of ‘ The 
Mikado,’ but when it was found desirable on a later 
reproduction of the opera, Mr. Gilbert was asked kindly 
to christen the new character, and he christened him 
Go-To.” Mrs. D’Oyly Carte, as will be observed, was not 
quite correct, but her remarks will serve. Mr. Rudolph 
Lewis was the first Go-To—August, 1885. 
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One incident, which occurred on the first night is related 
in Miss Edith A. Browne’s W. S. Gilbert, a very interesting 
brochure, which I have slightly altered: ‘“‘ But there 
is a story concerning Grossmith which throws some new 
light on Gilbert the autocratic stage manager. It was 
the first night of ‘The Mikado,’ Grossmith was singing 
‘The flowers that bloom in the spring, tra la’ in its duet 
form with Nanki-Poo in the second act when suddenly 
he stumbled and fell. He quickly picked himself up. 
The audience thoroughly enjoyed this unrehearsed 
effect, imagined it ‘had to do with the case,’ and Grossmith 
finished his duet with Nanki-Poo and made his exit. 
He did not hear the outburst of applause calling him 
back ; his mind was too full of his fall. He made his 
way to Gilbert, who was standing in the wings, and in 
great distress apologised for having lost his balance. 
“Iam so sorry, hesaid. ‘ I’m afraid I quite spoiled the 
song.’ ‘ Not at all,’ replied Gilbert, quick to gauge the 
spontaneity of the laugh which greeted the tumble; 
‘fall down in exactly the same way whenever you join 
in the duet, but don’t get up again till you’ve finished.’ 
And nightly after that Grossmith added to his quaint 
interpretation of this duet by slipping to the ground at 
the same point where he had involuntarily stumbled and 
fell on the first night, and to the added amusement of 
the audience he maintained a fantastic sitting posture 
till the end of the song.” 

As it had come to be understood, on what was supposed 
to be good authority in musical and dramatic circles— 
how incorrectly events quickly proved—that Gilbert and 
Sullivan, after the comparative failure of ‘‘ Princess 
Ida,” acknowledged themselves weary of the Bab Ballad 
method of compiling comic operas, and that they were 
employed upon a straight and old-style kind of piece, 
the astonishment of the audience, when the curtain went 
up on the first act of ‘‘ The Mikado,” large and dis- 
tinguished as it was, may well be imagined 

The key note of joy was struck in the setting of the 
first scene, and immediately the suitably attired Japanese 
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nobles and others were discovered singing the opening 
chorus, but more especially emphasised when Nanki-Poo 
commenced to lightly warble: 


A wandering minstrel I, 
A thing of shreds and patches, 
Of ballads, songs, and snatches, 
And dreamy lullaby. 


The arresting quality about ‘The Mikado ’—the 
cleverest comic opera in its particular line ever written— 
is that the story commences directly the curtain rises, 
and the plot is so dexterously constructed that it carries 
conviction, albeit, Gilbertian, all through to the end of 
the fable. Then the lyrics are certainly the most delight- 
ful, semi-serious or wholly extravagant, that even Gilbert 
himself ever penned. 

Gilbert’s humour was Gilbert’s humour, and everything 
was almost invariably topsy-turvy, and to be judged 
only by his own standard, as explained in his Bab Ballad 
“My Dream ”’: 


The other night, from cares exempt 

I slept—and what d’ye think I dreamt? 
I dreamt that somehow I had come 

To dwell in Topsy-Turvydom. 


Although the majority of people could quite follow the 
rigmarole of Gilbert’s intentionally inverted philosophy, 
there were some who took his perversions quite seriously 
as being the outpourings of a diseased or disorganised 
brain. For example, William Beatty Kingston, who 
was a recognised “musical critic, thus expressed himself 
about the harmless, but exuberantly funny “ Mikado ”’: 

“ “The Mikado’ proved to be an extravaganza of the 
old Savoy type—a fabric in which familiar material has 
been cleverly worked up into a dainty Japanese pattern. 
Anachronisms, surprises, incongruities—unsparing ex- 
posure of human weakness and follies—things grave 
and even horrible invested with a ridiculous aspect—all 
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the motives prompting our actions traced back to 
inexhaustible sources of selfishness and cowardice— 
a strange, uncanny frivolity indicated in each individual 
delineation of character, as though the author were bent 
upon subtly hinting to the audience that everyone of 
his dramatis persone is more or less intellectually 
deranged ; these are the leading characteristics of Mr. 
Gilbert’s latest operatic libretto in common with its 
predecessors. ... Mr. Gilbert is a past master in the craft 
of getting his puppets into and out of scrapes with an 
agreeable recklessness as to the ethics of their modus 
operandi. He makes them lie with a frank sprightliness 
irresistibly provocative of laughter ; and perjury as they 
perpetrate it recommends itself to society at large as the 
most natural and obvious of expedients for extracting 
oneself from a tight place. The executioner, commanded 
to do the duties of his office, which he has fraudulently 
suffered to fall in abeyance, instantly looks about him 
for some innocent victim, and bribes such an one with 
his own bethrothed bride to perish in his stead. The 
cumulative official, a very nonpareil of infamy, expresses 
his pride in his ancestry by the basest venality. The 
heroine, when united to the lover of her heart’s choice, 
displays a hysterical eagerness to renounce him as soon 
as she understands that her marriage entails the sacrifice 
of her own life as well as his. Upon hearing that his 
son and heir has been deliberately murdered, the Mikado 
points out with bland geniality that such a trifling 
accident is really not worth making a fuss about, and turns 
the assassins’ consternation into mirth by one or two 
curiously ghastly pleasantries. All these people, and 
their ‘ principals’ to boot, are carefully shown to be 
unsusceptible of a single kindly feeling or wholesome 
impulse ; were they not manifestly maniacal they would 
be demoniacal.’’ And much more to the same purpose. 
Did I not know from personal knowledge that Beatty 
Kingston was absolutely devoid of the right sense of 
humour I should have imagined that he was trying to 
pull the leg of the whole of the universe. When the article 
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was shown to W.S. Gilbert it was thought he would have 
had an apoplectic fit. However, he made haste to laugh 
like Figaro, for fear that he should be compelled to 
weep. 

One of Grossmith’s quickest hits was when, as Ko-Ko 
he sang : 


As some day it may happen that a victim must be found, 

I’ve got a little list—I’ve got a little list 
Of social offenders who might well be underground, 

And who never would be missed—who never would be missed. 
There’s the pestilential nuisances who write for autographs— 
All people who have flabby hands and irritating laughs— 

All children who are up in dates, and floor you with ’em flat— 
All persons who in shaking hands shake hands with you like 
that— 
And all third persons who on spoiling ¢éte-d-tétes insist— 
They’d none of ’em be missed—they’d none of ’em be missed. 


Although Gilbert had a rooted aversion from allowing 
“gags’’ and additions of his dialogue and songs, in the 
case of this particular ditty he assumed a lenient attitude, 
and many interpolations were introduced by succeeding 
comedians. On this subject Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte 
wrote an elucidating letter to the editor of the Daztly 
Telegraph on November 12, 1919. Mr. Carte said, “‘ I 
have read in the Press and heard several remarks to the 
effect that there is much ‘ gagging’ in ‘The Mikado.’ 
As the point is clearly of national importance, will you 
allow me to say that the book of ‘ The Mikado,’ as now 
being played at the Prince’s Theatre, is precisely as 
written and revised by Gilbert himself, the only exception 
being one word in the ‘ Never would be missed ’ song ? 
Gilbert replaced tthe original words ‘lady novelist’ in 
this song at various revivals, by ‘red-hot Socialist,’ 
‘scorching bicyclist,’ ‘sham philanthropist,’ ‘ scorching 
motorist,’ and ‘ lovely Suffragist,’ and obviously intended 
that a word suitable to the moment should be used. 
Mr. Henry Lytton at my request uses the word ‘ pro- 
hibitionist’’ in the present revival. In the second act 
the reply to the Mikado’s demand for Nanki-Poo’s 
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address has always been varied according to circum- 
stances and locality, in accordance with Gilbert’s written 
instructions.” 

The ‘‘ Three little maids from school,”’ trio, has become 
almost a classic, while Yum-Yum’s song, at the opening 
of Act II., “The sun whose rays,’ became popular 
almost from the first time it was sung. But of course the 
chief success was, and always has been, the Mikado’s 
song and chorus, the words of which have passed into 
the vernacular of the day: 


My object all sublime 
I shall achieve in time— 
To let the punishment fit the crime— 
The punishment fit ‘the crime. 
And make each prisoner pent 
Unwillingly represent 
A source of innocent merriment— 
Of innocent merriment. 


And “ The flowers that bloom in the spring ”’ has passed 
almost into a proverb. But the individual number was 
never so important as the combined conglomeration 
of solos, duets, trios, and choruses. 

There was no question about the success of “ The 
Mikado ”’ in London from the very beginning, and even 
the street boy was captivated with the title, which he 
quickly transmogrified into ‘“‘ The Mickey Doo.’ Success 
somehow always seems to suggest plunder and so of 
course the pirates and purloiners very soon got busy with 
their clawing, clamouring hands. How to beat the 
gentlemen at their own game soon became a very serious 
problem. 

In 1885 Arthur Sullivan went to America to try and safe- 
guard the interests of the opera, and as the true story of 
the production in the States was so well told in one of 
the American papers I make bold to transcribe the 
whole matter via Mr. Arthur Lawrence, one of the 
biographers of Sir Arthur Sullivan, for the complete 
purposes of this narrative. “The English public,’ said 
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the well informed writer in this paper, “have heard a 
good deal about the local warfare which has been waged 
over ‘The Mikado’ in America. Some may remember 
that, after the enormous success of the opera in London, 
two American managers entered into treaty with Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte for the production of the piece in New 
York. These were Mr. Stetson of the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, and Mr. Duff of the Standard. Mr. Carte finally 
closed with Mr. Stetson, and annoyed by the success of 
his rival, Mr. Duff resolved to pirate the piece and to play 
it in New York, in advance of Mr. Carte and, of course, 
in advance of the author and composer. Then com- 
menced a campaign between the English and American 
managers. Mr. Carte had arranged to produce ‘ The 
Mikado ’ at the Fifth Avenue Theatre about the middle 
of October (1885), but when he ascertained that it was 
Mr. Duff’s intention to forestall him by beginning his 
unauthorised performance in August, Mr. Carte decided 
to steal a march on his opponent by placing all possible 
impediments in the way of carrying out his scheme, 
and by so arranging his own plans that the first perform- 
ance of ‘ The Mikado ’ which the New Yorkers witnessed 
should be the genuine and authorised one. Mr. Duff 
had the advantage in commencing hostilities, of being on 
the scene of action in New York, whereas Mr. Carte was 
well aware that if he made preparations to take his 
artists over to America the fact would be cabled to Mr. 
Duff in New York, who would then have about ten days’ 
start in bringing out the opera with his own company. 
It was obvious that the expedition must be organised 
secretly, and what the difficulties in the way of such a 
course were amryone can imagine who reflects on the 
number of different persons who have to be taken into 
confidence before a large opera company can be got 
together and made ready to start for a foreign shore. 
At this juncture of affairs Mr. Carte discovered that Mr. 
Duff was attempting to obtain Japanese costumes in 
London in imitation of those used at the Savoy Theatre, 
so Mr. Carte proceeded to buy up all the Japanese 
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costumes of any value in London, and also in Paris. 
Several hundred costly costumes were bought up in 
this way, but they could easily be utilised for the various 
companies in England, Australia and America. All 
the members of the company were rehearsed under the 
impression that they were destined to start on tour in 
the English provinces, but one day Mr. Carte privately 
requested them to assemble at the Savoy Theatre. 
Here he addressed them in a body, told them the whole 
story of Mr. Duff’s proposed piracy, and finally told 
them it was impossible to rely on the protection of 
American law in the matter, in the absence of any 
International Copyright Act; the only practical plan 
was to get the play, company, costumes, etc., out to 
New York so secretly that no information of his intentions 
could reach the city before their arrival. They would 
have to sail in two days. 

“The company left London on August 7, by midnight 
train, and reached Liverpool in the early morning. They 
breakfasted together at a small commercial hotel where 
none of them were known, and then conveyed by special 
tug to the Cunard s.s. Auranta. She was to start that 
afternoon, and when the passenger tender was seen 
approaching all the company retired to their cabins 
and shut themselves in, so that they might not be seen 
and recognised by any persons who were coming to bid 
farewell to their friends. The berths of the company 
were all booked under fictitious names, Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte was entered on the ship’s books as Mr. Henry 
Chapman. 

“On the arrival of the vessel in New York Harbour 
Mr. Carte’s agent came out to meet it with the pleasing 
information that nothing was yet known in New York. 
Great was the consternation of Mr. Duff when it became 
known that the enemy, supposed to be three thousand 
miles away, was actually in the citadel. The outcome 
of this strategic movement was a complete defeat for 
Mr. Duff, as ‘The Mikado’ company drew all the city 
to their first-night performance, while Mr. Duff’s company 
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had hardly begun their preliminary rehearsals.” Mr. 
Duff swore ! 

The success of “ The Mikado” produced at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre on August Ig, 1885, was immediate and 
triumphant. A year later, while the opera was still 
drawing crowded houses throughout Great Britain and 
the United States, “The Mikado’’ was tried on 
the Germans, and, as it turned out, the experiment 
in Berlin was entirely successful. It was carried 
out by one of the English companies, which had 
had a long tour in America. .The critic of The North 
German Gazette said, “At the very outset we were 
surprised by the pretty scenery and the truly blinding 
splendour of the dresses as well, by the easy grace of all 
who took part in the play. Not only are the solo singers 
excellent performers, but the minor members of the 
choir do their work artistically. We are conscious of 
entertaining a very pronounced predilection for all our 
home products, but we scruple not to confess that as a 
performance ‘ The Mikado’ surpasses all our operettas. 
And were it not for the fact that the English language 
must remain unintelligible to the bulk of the audience, 
and thus hamper their appreciation of the piece, their 
delight in the treat which is offered them would be greater 
still. The music is effective all through, and even 
comprises some delicate masterpieces.” In the course of 
time ‘“‘ The Mikado ”’ became a stock piece in the German 
capital and in 1889 Arthur Sullivan, by special request, 
conducted the orchestra himself. 

Arthur Sullivan used to relate the following anecdote 
with very much relish. When he was at Los Angelos, 
a Mexican killed another on some disputed territory, 
and no one seemed to know who had jurisdiction, but 
there was one man who acted as Judge, Sheriff, and 
Executioner, besides filling other offices requisite for 
the carrying out of thelaw. The man who had committed 
the crime was brought up before the gentleman of 
multiple offices, who tried him and sentenced him to 
death. Meanwhile there was no likelihood of the man 
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running away, so he was left perfectly free, and told that 
his execution would take place within three days of 
sentence. When the day arrived the Judge, being his 
own Sheriff, went to look for him, and having found him 
said, “‘ Come along, Juan Baptisto! Time’s up!” But 
Juan was engaged in a very exciting game of euchre and 
asked the Judge for permission to finish the game. The 
Judge, being a bit of a sportsman acceeded, and it is 
believed, took a hand in it himself. As soon as the game 
was over Juan declared himself ready, and within a few 
minutes the Judge and Sheriff satisfactorily performed 
his duty as hangman. 

Itis only necessary to add that ‘‘ The Mikado ”’ had been 
played in the town only a short time before this unique 
performance in real life. 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Evolution of ‘‘ The Mikado.” 


IN a most unexpected burst of confidence W. S. Gilbert, 
through the pages of the New York Tribune in August, 
1885, revealed to his admirers the origin and development 
of this humorous gem of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
masterpieces. ‘“‘ Very few people ’”’ says Gilbert, ‘‘ have 
any idea of the amount of earnest thought that a dramatic 
author must bestow upon his original work before it is in 
a condition to be presented to the very exacting audiences 
that fill a good London theatre on the occasion of the 
first performance of a new play. Ido not mean to say 
that original dramatic composition involves necessarily 
a high order of literary ability. On the contrary, I 
believe the chief secret of success is to keep well within 
the understanding of the least intelligent section of the 
audience. The dramatic author is in the position of a 
caterer, who has to supply one dish of which all members 
of every class of society are invited to partake. If he 
supplies nothing but créme de volatlle, he may please 
the epicure in the stalls, but he will surely irritate the 
costermonger in the gallery. If he supplies nothing but 
baked sheep’s heads, the costermonger will be delighted, 
but the epicure will be disgusted. Probably, the dish 
that will be acceptable to the largest number of every 
class is rump steak and oyster sauce, which is, after all, 
a capital thing in its way, and may be taken as a type of 
the class of piece which is most likely to succeed. It 
does not call for a very high order of merit on the part 
of the chef, but it requires a good deal of practical skill 
nevertheless. It occurred to me that the difficulties of 
T2r 
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dramatic authorship might be effectively set forth by 
narrating the history of a piece from its germ to its 
production upon the stage, and as the incidents of ‘ The 
Mikado ’ are fresh in my mind, that piece will serve my 
purpose as well as another. In May, 1884, it became 
necessary to decide upon a subject for the next Savoy 
opera. A Japanese executioner’s sword hanging on the 
wall of my library—the very sword carried by Mr. 
Grossmith at his entrance in the first act—suggested the 
broad idea upon which the libretto is based. A Japanese 
piece would afford opportunities for picturesque scenery 
and costumes, and moreover, nothing of the kind had 
ever been attempted in England. There were difficulties 
in the way. Could a sufficient number of feminine 
Japanese dresses in good condition be procured in 
London? How would the ladies of our chorus look in 
black wigs? Could they be taught to wear the Japanese 
costume effectively ? However, none of these difficulties 
appeared to be insuperable, and the scheme of a Japanese 
opera was decided upon. Then it became necessary to 
fit the company with parts, and this was not so easy a 
matter as it may at first sight appear to be. We had 
written six operas for practically the same company, 
and in this, our seventh, it was of course necessary to 
steer clear of everything that we had already done, 
and yet to fit our company with parts to which they 
could do justice, and which would do justice to them. 
The accident that Miss Braham, Miss Jessie Bond, and 
Miss Sybil Grey, are short in stature and all of a height, 
suggested the advisability of grouping them as three 
Japanese schoolgirls who should work together through- 
out the piece. Miss Brandram is a _ personable young 
lady who has no objection to ‘ make-up,’ old and ugly— 
and of her good natured readiness to sacrifice her own 
personal attractions to the exigences of the plot we have, 
perhaps, taken an undue advantage. The next thing 
was to decide upon two scenes, which should be charac- 
teristic and effective. The respective advantages of a 
street in Nagaski,a Japanese market-place, wharf with 
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shipping, a Japanese garden, a seaside beach and the 
courtyard of a Japanese palace, were duly weighed; and 
the courtyard and the Japanese Garden were finally 
decided upon. The story of the piece had to be drawn 
up in narrative form, and this I find was done in eleven 
difierent ways, each presumably an improvement upon 
its immediate predecessor. The story is next divided 
into two acts, and the sequence of events in each act is 
decided upon, with the exits and entrances sketched out, 
the purport of the various dialogues suggested, and the 
musical situations arranged. I had to make at least a 
dozen shots at the ‘ scenario’ (that is the technical name 
for the piece in its skeleton form), before a course of 
action was finally decided upon. 

‘The plot having reached this stage, 1 read the story 
and the scenario to Sir Arthur Sullivan. He approved 
of the story ; made some valuable suggestions bearing 
chiefly on the musical situations, and after three or four 
hours of careful deliberation the chain of events was 
finally determined, and a twelfth and last version of the 
story, varying in no great degree from its immediate 
predecessor, was prepared the next day and then the 
libretto was begun. The libretto in its first form is 
simply the scenario reduced to dialogue of the baldest 
and simplest nature, leaving the songs to be written 
afterwards. No attempt at a joke is to be found in 
the dialogue; it merely carries on the action in the 
fewest possible words. Having roughly sketched out 
the dialogue it was put aside for a time, that I might 
devote myself to the words of the songs. My usual 
practice is to furnish Sir Arthur Sullivan with the songs 
of the first act, and while he is setting them I proceed 
with the songs of act two. When these are practically 
finished I revert to the dialogue, elaborating and polishing 
the crude suggestions contained in the first version of 
the libretto, while he composes the music, and so it comes 
to pass that the pianoforte score and the libretto are 
usually completed at about the same date. The libretto 
is then set up in type and read to the company. This 
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is always a nervous affair, for by this time the jokes have 
lost their point, the situations their novelty, and the 
author is generally at a loss to see where the laughs will 
come in. I have often seen it stated that actors and 
actresses form a dispiriting audience at such a ceremony, 
and that they care little for the story or the dialogue 
in the abstract, their attention being concentrated on 
the parts which they believe they are destined to play. 
I am bound to say that my own experience is to the 
contrary effect. As a body they are keenly alive to 
such merits as the piece may possess, and I am sorry to 
say that I have often had occasion to wish that my play 
had gone with the audience half as well as it did when it 
was read to the company. 

“Then comes the actual beste of putting the piece 
upon the stage. Hitherto, it has existed only in manu- 
script—henceforth it is to live as an aggregate of fifty © 
human beings. As the piece is an opera, the company 
must have the music before they begin to study the 
dialogue and action. The music rehearsals usually last 
a fortnight, during which the author occupies himself, 
partly in getting the rhythm of the musical numbers 
into his very unmusical head, partly in arranging details 
of scenery with the scenic artist, partly in arranging 
details of the costume, but chiefly with determining 
“stage management’ of the piece, so that when the 
first ‘ stage rehearsal’ takes place he shall be in a position 
to announce a clear and distinct policy to his company. 
To this end fac-simile models of the scenes, on a scale of 
half an inch to the foot, are supplied to me, by the scenic 
artist, and on the miniature stages the piece is duly 
rehearsed, by the aid of blocks of wood three inches and 
two and a half inches in length representing .men 
and women respectively. The details which are obtained 
by these means are committed to paper, and, at the 
very first rehearsal the piece begins to take a definite 
and distinct form. While these matters are occupy- 
ing: me, Sir Arthur Sullivan is busy with the music 
rehearsals.”’ 
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CHAPTER XV 


“* Ruddygore ; or, The Witch’s Curse ’’—The Curse of the Title— 
“ Ruddy George; or, Robin Redbreast.” 


For close upon two years ‘ The Mikado ” drew delighted 
audiences to the Savoy theatre, recording on its first run 
six hundred and _ seventy-two performances. On 
February 11, 1886, a “ whimsicality’”’ called “ The Carp,” 
written by Frank Desprez and composed by Alfred 
Cellier, was put on as lever de rideau, the chief character 
in which being played by Eric Lewis, who had only been 
on the stage about five years. He was another under- 
study of George Grossmith and a very good one he made. 
It may be noticed that “The Mikado,’ besides 
being constantly performed in English in Germany and 
Austria made its appearance in Berlin in March, 1888, 
in a translation, the German librettists being Messrs. 
Zell and Richard Génée. But previously to this Dutch 
impresarios had toured “ Het Mikado,’ Van Gilbert- 
Sullivan, throughout the chief cities and towns of Holland. 
This is jumping ahead a little, so we will return to our 
muttons, and the first production of “ Ruddygore; or 
The Witch’s Curse,’ which caused more discussion than 
all the other Savoy pieces put together. However, it 
will be better to have the cast first : a 


To-night, Saturday, January 22, 1887. 

RUDDYGORE; OR, THE WITCH’S CURSE. 

A New and Original Supernatural Opera. 
Written by W. S. Gilbert. Composed by Arthur Sullivan. 

Dramatis Persone. 
MorTats. 
Robin Oakapple (a Young Farmer) .... Mr. George Grossmith 

Ks 125 
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Richard Dauntless (his foster-brother 


—a, Man-o’-War's Man) ....0.scasasec Mr. Durward Lely 
Sir Despard Murgatroyd (of Ruddy- 

gore, a wicked Baronet) .......... Mr. Rutland Barrington 
Old Adam Goodheart (Robin’s faithful 

old Servant) se. axee ove siecle ei ener Mr. Rudolph Lewis 
Rose Maybud (a Village Maiden) ...... Miss Leonora Braham 
Mad Margaret’ iirc tate «mega odie tient Miss Jessie Bond 
Dame Hannah (Rose’s Aunt) ........ Miss Rosina Brandram 
ZOLAb | GPLTOLessto nae maya ielles erate eee Miss Josephine Findlay 
Ruth | Bridesmaids js. + esses esse cere eee eee Miss Lindsay 

GuosTs. 

Sir Rupert Murgatroyd (The First Baronet) ........ Mr. Price 
Sir Joseph Murgatroyd (The Third Baronet) ...... Mr. Charles 
Sir Lionel Murgatroyd (The Sixth Baronet) ........ Mr. Trevor 
Sir Conrad Murgatroyd (The Twelfth Baronet) .... Mr. Burbank 


Sir Desmond Murgatroyd (The Sixteenth Baronet) . » Mr. Taer 
Sir Gilbert Murgatroyd (The Eighteenth Baronet) Mr. Wilbraham 
Sir Mervyn Murgatroyd (The Twentieth Baronet) .... Mr. Cox 
and 
Sir Roderic Murgatroyd (The are -first Baronet) 
Mr. Richard Temple 


Act I.: The Fishing Village of Rederring, in Cornwall. 
Act II.: Picture Gallery in Ruddygore Castle. 


Most of the Sunday papers, and many of the dailies, had 
something to say about the title as being to some extent 
objectionable. Said the Observer, together with much 
praise, “‘ The subject of the opera, which has its scene 
laid in England at the beginning of the present 
century, affords an admirable opening not only for the 
cynical fun of the playwright but for the remarkable 
imitative faculty of the composer. . . . There is some- 
thing not all pretty about the sound of ‘ Ruddygore,’ which 
moreover threatens a grimmer mood of satire than that 
in which the author is here pleased to indulge.’”’ Much 
unnecessary objection was taken to the title, and the 
pious public, some who even called themselves regular 
playgoers, began to write letters of protest to the papers, 
while “ friends “’ of the management remonstrated gravely 
against such a title as “ Bloodygore.” There are many 
anecdotes about the matter, and Gilbert certainly felt the 
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assaults upon his supposed want of good taste very keenly. 
One story ran that an ardent first-nighter, who was bitterly 
disappointed at the production, wrote to Gilbert com- 
plaining that the title “‘ Bloodygore’”’ was wrong, and that 
Gilbert wrote back saying: “ Ruddygore is one thing, 
Bloodygore is another thing, and if, in writing to you, 
I said ‘ you had a ruddy cheek ’ it would very inadequately 
express my meaning.” Perhaps, many years after— 
when in fact ‘‘ Ruddygore’’ was revived at the Prince’s 
on October 24, 1921—a gentleman, signing himself Senex, 
and dating from the Atheneum Club, wrote: “ The 
correct, or perhaps one should say the best version of 
the famous story, is as follows: A friend meeting Gilbert 
soon after the production, asked him how his ‘ Bloody- 
gore’ was going. Gilbert said, ‘ It isn’t ‘‘ Bloodygore ”’ 
it’s “‘ Ruddygore.’’’ ‘Oh,’ said the friend, ‘its the same 
thing.’ ‘ Is it,’ replied Gilbert. ‘Then I suppose you'll 
take it that if I say “‘ I admire your ruddy countenance,” 
I mean “I like your bloody cheek!”’’’ That sounds a 
bit elaborate, and perhaps originated with Ben Trovato, 
yet, as late as October 2, 1921, we find George R. Sims 
writing ‘‘‘Ruddigore’ the Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
which is being revived for the first time after thirty years’ 
rest, was not first received with that rapturous applause 
that had rewarded the earliest Savoy successes. There 
was something in the title that jarred, and thereby hangs 
a tale. Soon after the production Gilbert, at a ball 
supper was seated next a very charming young lady. 
After the preliminary banalities the young lady said, 
‘J have seen your new opera, you know, Mr. Gilbert, 
and I like it very much, but why did you give it such 
a dreadful title? Ruddygore means bloody-gore, and 
that is not nice!’ ‘My dear young lady’ replied 
the Savoyant, smiling grimly, ‘you are quite wrong. 
Ruddy does not mean bloody. For example, when 
I say “I like your ruddy cheek,” I do not refer to your 
bloody cheek!’ ‘ Yes—No—lI see,’ stammered the young 
lady. But I don’t think she did.’”’ Well, that is a very 
good story. But even in the eighties, I doubt if any 
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young lady would have used the word, although she 
would know it, nor do I think that Gilbert would have 
made such extraordinary observations—even to score a 
oint. 

: Now one of the reasons—perhaps the chief reason—why 
the title did not find favour was well known to the man 
in the street. In the middle seventies of last century, long 
before ‘“‘ Ruddygore’’ was thought of by Gilbert, the use 
of swear words in general conversation amongst almost 
all classes was of frequent occurrence. But when the 
youngsters began to imitate their elders instead of saying 
“ploody ’”’ the common practice. was to replace it with 
“ruddy,” and for one youth to’say to another don’t be 
a “‘ruddy fool,” meant exactly what it meant, and the 
“sisters and the cousins and the aunts ’”’ were perfectly 
well aware of the expression, much as they deprecated it. 
Perhaps Gilbert did not know this, and when he changed 
the “y”’ into an “i” the mischief was done—but after, 
and besides, the pronunciation was the same. 

Mr. George Grossmith in his Society Clown says: 
“A great objection was taken both by the Press and a 
large section of the public to the title of ‘ Ruddygore’ 
and the opera itself was not favourably criticised.” 
About a week after its production Gilbert turned up at 
the Savoy and said: “I propose altering the piece and 
calling it ‘ Kensington Gore; or, Not So Good As The 
Mikado.” But long after this, some twenty years, when 
the O.P. club, at the instigation of Carl Hentschel gave 
a dinner at the Hotel Cecil, December 30, 1906, to old 
Savoyards, including, of course, Gilbert himself, the 
Savoy librettist referred to the many rumours current 
soon after the production of “ Ruddygore,” and said 
among other things: 

“We were credited, or discredited, with one con- 
spicuous failure— Ruddigore ; or, The Witch’s Curse.’ 
Well, it ran eight months, and, with the sale of the libretto, 
put {7,000 into my pocket. It was not generally known 
that, bending before the storm of Press execration aroused 
by the awful title, we were within an ace of changing it 
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from ‘ Ruddygore’ to ‘ Kensington Gore; or, Robin 
and Richard were Two Pretty Men.’’’ It was Sullivan 
who protested against the alteration, though Gilbert 
had maintained that it would be more idyllic. Amongst 
the many letters that appeared during the newspaper 
controversy was a singularly inept one from George 
Edwardes, who, assuming the work to be a failure, sug- 
gested that had the Savoy management followed the 
precedent of the Gaiety (of which he was of course the 
manager) and allowed the comedians to “ gag,’’ the play 
would have been saved. Gilbert quietly retorted that 
the ideals of the Savoy and the Gaiety were not exactly 
thesame. The Gaiety attraction at that time was a most 
successful concoction, in which half a score of authors 
and composers were concerned. By producing musical 
comedy George Edwardes was slowly trying to exterminate 
real comic opera, and in the end he for the time succeeded. 
Although “ Ruddigore ’’ was a deliberate burlesque, very 
much in the style of Henry J. Byron—who might be 
termed Gilbert’s foster-parent—of the old Surrey and 
Victoria dramas, that were already in themselves some- 
what stale and old fashioned, some of the superfine scribes 
were greatly exercised in their minds over the unnatural- 
ness of the characters and the horrible murdering main- 
spring of the plot! They were all criminals of the deepest 
dye, the motives prompting their actions and utterances 
were all selfish, cynical, and cruel. But luckily the public 
did understand the real humour of “ Ruddigore”’ with 
its reminders of the ghostly not tosay ghastly Monk Lewis, 
and the simple imbecilities of old time domestic drama, 
with the everlasting virtuous village maiden; and the 
gallant rescuing tar who always arrived on the scene a 
hundred miles from the port where he had disembarked half 
an hour previously, at the psychological moment, and 
rescued her from death ‘“‘or worse!’ It was all sheer 
delightful burlesque and legitimate parody, and if a little 
strained here and there it provided harmless amusement 
for thousands of playgoers. “ Ruddigore’’ was a develop- 
ment of a scheme Gilbert had partly executed before 
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in a small extravaganza called “‘ Ages Ago,” with music 
by Frederick Clay, produced by the German Reeds at the 
Gallery of Illustration, Regent Street, in 1869. The 
second act of ‘‘ Ruddigore”’ is in a way a repetition of the 
part where the old masters come to life and the ancestors 
step from their picture frames. There is an old Fun con- 
tribution called ‘‘The Ghost and His Ladye Love,” 
which was not reprinted in the Bab Ballads : 


Fair phantom come, the moon’s awake, 

The owl hoots gaily from its brake, 
The blithesome bat’s a-wing. 

Come, soar to yonder silent clouds— 

The ether teems with peopled shrouds ; 

We'll fly the lightsome spectre crowds, 
Thou cloudy, clammy thing. 


With which Sir Roderic Murgatroyd’s song in the second 
act may be compared : 


And then each ghost with his ladye-toast to the churchyard beds 
take flight 

With a kiss perhaps on her lantern chaps and a grisly-grim 
“ good-night,”’ 

Till the welcome knell of the midnight bell rings forth its jolliest 
tune 

And ushers our next high holiday—the dead of the night’s high 
noon. 


Also in “‘ The Modest Couple,’’ of “‘ Bab,” there is a hint 
of both Robin Oakapple and Rose Maybud. 


When man and maiden meet, I like to see a drooping eye; 
I always droop my own—I am the shyest of the shy. 

I’m also fond of bashfulness and sitting down on thorns, 
For modesty’s a quality that womankind adorns. 


But Gilbert was always ‘“‘ developing” himself. The 
book, however, was not in Gilbert’s best manner although 
the vein was there right enough. While everybody joined 
in a chorus of admiration over Sullivan’s music, Gilbert’s 
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libretto was considered too indefinite and halting and 
came in for a great deal of harsh criticism. There were 
one or two hitches on the first night, and when Gilbert and 
Sullivan took their “call” before the curtain the un- 
accustomed but brutal “ boo ”’ was heard more than once 
in the gallery, for the first time at the Savoy. 

Notwitstanding, the opera ran from January until 
October, and very many of the musical numbers became 
as popular as those in previous works, and some few of 
the lines were remembered and repeated long after its 
career was finished. 

Robin’s song, as delivered by George Grossmith, tickled 
the taste immensely. 


My boy, you may take it from me 
That of all the afflictions accurst 
With which a man’s saddled 
And hampered and addled 
A diffident nature’s the worst, 
Though clever as clever may be— 
A Crichton of early romance— 

You must stir it, and stump it 
And biow your own trumpet 
Or trust me you haven’t a chance, 


If you wish in the world to advance 
Your merits you’re bound to enhance, 
You must stir it and stump it 
And blow your own trumpet, 
Or, trust me, you haven’t a chance. 
Gilbert always had a good excuse for his supernumeraries 
who sang and played the chorus, and in “ Ruddigore ” 
he has a bevy of professional bridesmaids who are on 
duty every day from ten to four to assist at any wedding 
that may take place. It is just possible that Gilbert 
was inspired with this idea by a short paper which 
appeared in H. J. Byron’s Comic Journal Mirth to which 
he was a contributor. The article was entitled “ Broken- 
down Bridesmaids.’’ One astounding incident occurred 
through ‘‘ Ruddigore”’ that almost took Gilbert’s breath 
away. It was the second verse of Richard Dauntless’s 
song 4 la Dibdin, splendidly sung by Durward Lely, that 
caused all the trouble. 
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Then our Captain he up and he says, says he, 
“That chap we need not fear— 
We can take her, if we like, 
She is sartin for to strike, 
For she’s only a darned mounseer. 
D’ye see? 
She’s only a darned mounseer 
But to fight a French fal-lal—it’s like hittin’ of a gal— 
It’s a lubberly thing for to do; 
For we with all our faults 
Why, we're sturdy British salts, 
While she’s only a Parley-voo, 
D’ye see, 
A miserable Parley-voo.” 


This caused quite a storm across the Channel. The verse 
was intended to ridicule the bragging spirit and Chauvin- 
istic boastings that were indulged in in by-gone times, but 
the French took it literally and declared that it was an 
affront to their national pride. The burlesque words, 
indeed, not only disturbed the French but also a few dull- 
witted Englishmen, who, describing themselves as British 
patriots, construed it into a slight upon our Navy, and 
it almost threatened to disturb our friendly relations with 
our friends across the Channel. The French corres- 
pondent of the Paris Figaro, who bore the very un-Gallic 
name of Johnson, and, although he lived in our midst 
for many years, never mastered the subtleties of the 
English language, and who was entirely deficient in 
humour, saw a studied insult to his beloved compatriots 
and said so. It did not quite become a national affair, 
however, but it caused a lot of friction for the moment, 
and it was stated in several quarters that Gilbert himself 
had been challenged to mortal combat! And if it did 
not exactly end in coffee and cigars, it did in smoke. 

In the Ophelia-like character of Mad Margaret, Miss 
Jessie Bond surprised everybody by the intensity of her 
acting. She had a very pretty ballad ‘‘ To a garden full 
of posies,” which was one of the hits of the piece; while 
Miss Leonora Braham, a most deliciously simple village 
maiden, who knew her way about, as Rose Maybud, 
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delighted everyone with “ In bygone days I had thy love.” 
But the book was full of interesting lyrics and they 
were soon heard everywhere. 

Although Rutland Barrington was not allotted a solo 
he had much concerted music to sing. This was his last 
appearance at the Savoy for some little time, for hanker- 
ing after other worlds to conquer he went into manage- 
ment on his own account and opened the St. James’s 
Theatre with a new play by Sydney Grundy and F. C. 
Phillips. This was called “The Dean’s Daughter,” 
and was unfortunately a very great failure, and so was 
W. S. Gilbert’s “ Brantinghame Hall” on November 29, 
1888, when the piece was speedily withdrawn, because, as 
the management stated, it “ failed to attract ’—a phrase 
which was invented by Gilbert himself. There was one 
good thing about it, it gave Miss Julia Neilson her first 
proper engagement. But to return to “ Ruddigore,” 
there were several changes in the cast during the run of 
the piece. On May 7, 1887, Miss Geraldine Ulmar took 
up the part of Rose Maybud during the absence of Miss 
Leonora Braham, and I believe played it until the play 
was removed. Being a pretty woman, a good singer and 
a capable actress, she made a very welcome first appear- 
ance in London and remained to create Elsie Maynard 
in “The Yeomen of the Guard.” For a time too Miss 
Amy Augarde replaced Miss Jessie Bond as Mad Margaret. 

One of the most important events that happened was 
the engagement of Mr. H. A. Lytton to understudy 
George Grossmith as Robin Oakapple. Let Mr. Lytton 
tell his own tale. “Towards the end of that week 
(when ‘ Ruddigore’ was first produced) Grossmith was 
taken seriously ill with peritonitus. By an effort he was 
able to continue playing until Saturday, then he collapsed 
and was taken home for a serious operation. Upon the 
Monday morning I was told I was to play the part— 
and play it that very night. . . . Then the cue came and 
I went on. The silence of the audience was deathly. 
They gave me not the slightest welcome. The great 
Grossmith, the lion comique of his day, was not playing. 
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Robin Oakapple was being taken by an unknown stripling. 
No wonder they were disappointed and chilling. First 
I had a few lines to speak and then I had a beautiful 
little duet. with Miss Leonora Braham who was playing 
Rose Maybud. And when that duet ‘ Poor Little Man’ 
was over, and we had responded to the calls for an encore, 
all my tremors and hesitation had gone. I knew things 
were all right. . . . The applause when the curtain fell 
was to me unforgettable. It betokened a triumph.” I 
take this from Mr. Lytton’s book The Secrets of a 
Savoyard. Mr. Lytton had succeeded. Gilbert said to 
him as he shook him by the hand, “ There is no need for 
the Lyttons to turn in their graves.”” George Grossmith 
of course got better and returned, and Mr. Lytton was 
sent on tour with one of the D’Oyly Carte companies, and 
continued acting in the country for some years, with 
occasional appearances in London. 

It seems an odd thing to burlesque a burlesque, but 
that is what was done at Toole’s Theatre, March 19, 
1887, when “Ruddy George; or, Robin Redbreast’”’ was 
presented. It wasrather feeble. Portraits of W.S. Gilbert, 
Arthur Sullivan, and D’Oyly Carte were shown in the 
picture gallery scene and were quickly recognised. Mr. 
Toole did not appear in it himself, but made a humorous 
speech before the curtain as a sort of prologue, and that 
was the funniest part of the show. 


RuppY GEORGE; OR, ROBIN REDBREAST, 
A Musical Parody in One Act. 
Written by H. G. F. Taylor. Music by Percy Reeve. 


RODIN ReEdDreast—“enssss wes he eee ene ere Mr. E. D. Ward 
Dick Mewardan.% Sauk see eros are seareedes ceeeatete Mr. C. Wilson 
Sirsjaspard Rougesorge. jocsr.ccpremisnstemsaee « Mr. G. Shelton 
Old 2Daddy- bonglegs sc i ceacmeedeeanecac Sieeed Mr. W. Brunton 
EROS Wierda vey ereia as iegeteyecens! sce,s 0, eee ee eee Miss Marie Linden 
ALU CE | OAM As even sa sh Geen tee ener eee Miss Emily Thorne 
Bettyn cieuec cateteie cs = slolc siale nie meee Miss Bella Wallis 
Moll yeeieseectetezrttetnds: oie 65s 0 carol apereatiak See eae Miss Susie Steele 
LONG Glos Fs Jay so SOO ORT aoe SI adres e Miss J. Wise 
Sir:GilbertROUSeROree ss asi, a ccsie meets Mr. C. M. Lowne 
SIT ATEHUT NOUSEPOrC emacs «tests elem iene Mr. G. De Pledge 


sir Doyley Rougegorge; sh. 6.70. SO oe ees Mr. J. B. Catell 
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W.S. Gilbert sat in a box and waited in vain for the sparks 
of wit which never came. Then he went behind the 
scenes and had a chat with his old friend, Johnnie Toole. 
Some few of the members of the cast are still happily 
in the land cf adventure—George Shelton, Miss Marie 
Linden, C. M. Lowne, and I think, Miss Bella Wallis, who 
married and left the stage soon after this Saturday 
matinée. 

And now after a lapse of thirty-four years—for the 
piece was laid on the shelf as far as London was concerned 
ever since its production in 1887—“‘ Ruddigore’”’ was 
revived at the Prince’s Theatre on October 24, 1921, 
and again on February 18, 1924, with Mr. H. A. Lytton 
as Robin Oakapple—the assumed name of Sir Ruthven 
Murgatroyd—the part that gave him his great lift up 
the ladder of comic opera fame. A Note on the pro- 
gramme makes historical reading, as it gives some 
particulars of the opera, which in another form have 
already been related in these pages. 


RUDDIGORE; OR, THE WITCH’S CURSE. 


Sir Ruthven Murgatroyd (disguised as 


Robin Oakapple—a Young Farmer) ...... Henry A. Lytton 
Richard Dauntless, his Foster Brother 

(Amat Omer S mVIAT)) fs ore lccects ac ane cel scl sais ano Derek Oldham 
Sir Despard Murgatroyd (of Ruddigore 

= ENV ICK CUP DS ALONOL) Me eerte care suisse. deere ie Leo Sheffield 
Old Adam Goodheart (Robin’s 

Pai tM NO CT VATE) cats ne cctsiioiscaterais senelesece os Robert McQueen 
Sir Roderic Murgatroyd (The Twenty- 

HILSLO SATOH OU we aiuyiiiere sot areoss fore osieos or elere occ Darrell Fancourt 
Rose Maybud (a Village Maiden) ................ Elsie Griffin 
Mae WiAE Sane Damecrerscrtctelerey cris: 6 cuerel shayens' ties 5 ¢ Catherine Ferguson 
Dame Hannah (Roses Aunt) .........s.e00see Bertha Lewis 
ora | Prmieasional 12? esveiskie v'< hsids Cees an de Elisie Coran 
Ruth | Bridesmaids , SCHOO RGEC OOOCT Marguerite Kynaston 


The performances were highly appreciated, and the music 
came back as a beautiful echo of the past after so many 
years. Although the satire must have been quite 
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foreign to the majority of the audiences, the fun was 
appreciated at its right value, while the songs and the 
music generally were encored again and again, and the 
piece has now been restored to the Gilbert and Sullivan 
repertoire under the management of Mr. Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte. 


CHAPTER XVI 


A Very Short Interlude and Some Short Revivals—'‘ H.M.S. 
Pinafore '’—‘‘ Mrs. Jarramie’s Genie’ —‘‘ The Pirates of 
Penzance ”’ and “ The Mikado ”’ with a Prophecy. 


As already indicated, “‘ Ruddigore,’’ like ‘‘ Princess Ida,” 
for many explainable and also some unexplainable 
reasons, did not appeal with very great force to the general 
public, so it was withdrawn on November 5th, and as the 
new piece was in a chaotic state of semi-preparation, 
““H.M.S. Pinafore’ was revived a week later, November 
12, 1887, with several changes in the cast, though the 
original exponents can be easily picked out. 


mrelouepi ectien, Ws. C35. ccntteas sax <cayas Mr. George Grossmith 
WapraimeWOrCOTaay Tacs: is + aie cise oes Mr. Rutland Barrington 
IEGu NOMA JEON o 6 ot Coad odio Oc aetna Mr. J. G. Robertson 
IDI IDYeeNGlENieN G.A1G Sie, peqznreltnn cig cies Bed. 6 Mr. Richard Temple 
NST ODS tayureuiei le cies retarsiepcnmata (orn cies. Steals Mr. R. Cummings 
iBley ISI ae got oe hha rggb dona.cuen occ Mr. Rudolph Lewis 
OSC pate mira niacin ses cue herons ois s Miss Geraldine Ulmar 
IRVINE)” Sie tle romcaciGied cb inicis eaten ho HOO DAOC Miss Jessie Bond 
HeDECIO MS CCE CUD irene tepeteiomeneie wisest tenere: Miss Rosina Brandram 


Mr. J. G. Robertson, who succeeded Mr. George Power, 
was a brother of Mrs. Kendal. 

On February 14th, 1888, “ Mrs. Jarramie’s Genie,” a 
new and very light and tuneful operetta, of which the 
story by Frank Desprez and the music by Alfred and 
Francois Cellier were considerably above the average of 
that generally associated with these pieces, proved to be 
a capital curtain raiser. 
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Mrs. JARRAMIE’S GENIE. 


MORTALS. 

Mr. Harrington Jarramie (a retired 
Wpholsterer) -i.:c2/s5,21 otal ase Mr. Wallace Brownlow 
Ernest Peppercorm ...v« 0 <'as = nian seas Mr. C. Wilbraham 
Smithers (Butler) (2.02 se« cee s ee vies «os Mr. Charles Gilbert 
Pil} Railway | oa vise seen v sad enc oweseswaaue Mr. Lebreton 
U Sto hOcsenab Romi orerece gr. asec Oe eae Mr. Metcalf 
Mires Harrington jarranie: ions te aie opal = sl Miss M. Christie 
Daphne (her Daughter) Ros... sees oe eee Miss R. Hervey 
Nexon) (Parlonrmate) ir eis genitalia ae re Miss M. Russell 

IMMORTAL. 


Ben-Zoh-Leen (the Slave of the Lamp)..Mr. John Wilkinson 


The wonderful lamp of Aladdin, after the lapse of centuries, 
has come into the possession of Mrs. Jarramie. Acci- 
dentally she discovers its secret, and uses its power— 
or, rather, the power of the genie—in various ways, but 
growing afraid of the “ Spirit,” in the end presents the 
lamp to the genie himself! Mr. John Wilkinson proved 
himself to be a most humorous and capable comedian. 
He had joined the Savoy company in the previous August 
as understudy (of course) to George Grossmith in all his 
parts for some years, and often played them. When I 
first met little cheery Jack Wilkinson he was call-boy at 
Toole’s Theatre, and what at once struck me was that 
he always wore a tall silk hat, as though he went to bed 
init. Hewasa genial little actor and a genial companion. 

This bill was not changed until March 17, 1888, when 
“ Pinafore ’’ gave place to: 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Major-General Stanley ().j..5.-auniaee Mr. George Grossmith 
WEDS Pir atevII ge oeio:. as late sa oa pe ee aa Mr. Richard Temple 
POGEINUTGsecous ot ois averets 1s «] <i ou anes aude cutee cba taee eer Mr. R. Cummings 
BredenGere . Ooms Wittens eon oes aerate Mr. J. G. Robertson 
Serpeaniot Rolice Ai.sc.2 fh wee ene wake Mr. Rutland Barrington 
Mia belie sevens Gita, « isis: s tearerereieneuy eaten Miss Geraldine Ulmar 
I Mobyoeee Od a ric-dn SOC AR aera go Sas eso SS Miss Jessie Bond 
ECU eae IY cb Cen GENS EN MED Gh NTS a Miss Kavanagh 
Esa bel %. CS fne antes ya oteseee 6 re ue ener tee ene Miss Lawrence 


Ruth 6:./c.c5 oR poreiraetcc ars acc eee Miss Rosina Brandram 
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Apart from Messrs. Grossmith, Temple, and Barrington 
the only original member of the cast was Miss Jessie 
Bond, who had long established herself as one of the 
greatest of Savoy Theatre favourites both before and 
behind the scenes. 

For eighty nights (with Saturday mornings thrown in) 
“The Pirates,” with its contradictory humours and 
amazing perplexities, invited all who would call, and then 
they had to give up their wild career to the demands of 
the suave and seductive “ Mikado,” but, not wishing to 
incur any risks on account of possible future revivals 
and because “‘ The Yeomen of the Guard ”’ had rehearsed 
itself into readiness, this Japanese opera, after a hundred 
and sixteen performances, had to retire. However, 
notwithstanding that there were only one or two new- 
comers—and these can be easily discovered—the cast 
is worth repeating. 


On June 8, 1888, first revival. 
THE MIKADO. 


SIS eee ESCA Omieyanereet stata ate Pal clemle ator sinien hers Mr. Richard Temple 
RNa OO Wear eater ekereten Suni (oleued aneiats « sialechatsky, tse Mr. J. G. Robertson 
SGEIRGO) Se Gite Oe eo ao Merc Holo nd Chae Mr. George Grossmith 
IEG@eLEIS Oleh beet aoeo.dic Bence Le nOIcIane tare Mr. Rutland Barrington 
PVA Ee VAUIA Mae ce Mercterenerecctsie <tecete’e e aeteys lesan Miss Geraldine Ulmar 
HEMEL s SIU uraeetoe sta cceeretrouo iors et arola al cretia ts: ote) stoner etone > Miss Jessie Bond 
PER OABCY oe Gntin at F.ckr Or ceirceon COU COD OL Ox Miss Sybil Grey 
GATIGIIO Bineatsus ators eo tecsce eaaevehs tele sEyelleeies shale Miss Rosina Brandram 


It was immediately at the end of this revival that Rutland 
Barrington, after ten years’ service with D’Oyly Carte, 
left his old manager, as recounted in the last chapter, 
with the hope of becoming a permanent manager on his 
own account. In any case, there did not seem any 
possible part for him in “The Yeomen of the Guard,” 
as no one could possibly have imagined him in the 
character of Wilfred Shadbolt after seeing W. H. Denny 
in this gruesome part, yet, strange to say, he did enact 
it years after—in I9g09—with surprising ingenuity of 
altered method. 
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The gift of prophecy is not vouchsafed to many, but 
soon after the production of “ Ruddigore’”’ the critic 
of the Sporting Times (January 29, 1887), William Yardley 
in an extensive review, sometimes friendly, sometimes 
severe, said: ‘‘ I scarcely dare venture on a moral, and 
even the conclusion that I have formed in my own mind 
probably will not be justified by events, for goodness 
only knows what space of time might be occupied with 
advantage by revivals of the earlier Gilbert-Sullivan 
operas. For something like ten long years the public 
have been supplied by Sir Arthur Sullivan and W. S. 
Gilbert with dramatic fare that has differed only in 
degree rather than in sort. It is therefore just possible 
that the public taste has become vitiated ; the delicacies 
of Gilbert’s humour, however, are perhaps not quite so 
much appreciated as heretofore, and public appetite may 
be satiated with surplusage of dainties, and the public 
constitution may require a pick-me-up. A real comic 
opera dealing with neither topsy-turvydom nor fairies, 
but a genuine dramatic story, written with Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s masterly power, and set to music as Sir Arthur 
Sullivan can alone compose, would be a greater novelty 
and a more splendid success than anything we are at 
all likely to see during the present dramatic season.” 

This in many ways seemed to forecast ““ The Yeomen 
of the Guard,” which was then on the way. 

William Yardley, who signed himself for years “ Bill 
of the Play,” was a personal friend of W. S. Gilbert, and 
acted with him in many extravaganzas, and in the 
famous amateur Gaiety pantomime of 1878 called ‘‘ The 
Forty Thieves,” written by Robert Reece, F. C. Burnand, 
Henry J. Byron, and W. S. Gilbert. So, in regard to 
Yardley’s suggestion, as Tree used to say in “The Red 
Lamp,” “ I wonder—I wonder!” 


CHAPTER XVII 


“The Yeomen of the Guard ; or, The Merryman and his Maid ”’ 
—George Grossmith as Jack Point—‘ I have a Song to Sing O” 
—Sullivan’s Difficulty with the Setting—The Supposed Origin 
of the Song—John Wilkinson and Henry A. Lytton as Jack Point. 


GREAT events from little causes spring. While waiting 
for a train, one day at Uxbridge Railway-station, W. S. 
Gilbert’s eye was arrested by the picture of a Beefeater 
in the large displayed advertisement of the Tower Furnish- 
ing Company, and this at once gave him the first idea of 
the plot and scene of ‘“‘ The Yeomen of the Guard,” one 
of the best, if not the best, piece of straight work that 
Gilbert ever accomplished. The story was so truly 
human that folk experienced in Gilbert’s mood of thought 
and work wondered how the author had managed to 
stray out of the upside-down universe, where he had 
found nearly all his extravaganza characters, into the 
realm of pure romance and reality. There was only a 
slight Bab Ballad inspiration here, and it may be dis- 
covered in “Annie Protheroe—A Legend of Stratiford- 
Le-Bow.” Our genial jester had got down to theactuality 
of life for once, at any rate. Musically and dramatically, 
“The Yeomen of the Guard” is far superior, in the 
opinion of many people, to all the other operas, and in 
its construction is almost as perfect as that of “ The 
Mikado.” From the very beginning the opera received not 
only very careful attention from the constant contingent 
of Savoyards, but from a large circle of amateurs and 
lovers of music and drama—for in “‘ The Yeomen ”’ both 
elements are in striking evidence—and the success was 
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most decidedly very pronounced, immediate, and 
enthusiastic. In some of the lyrics Gilbert more than 
surpassed himself, and showed a poetic gift of high power 
unmarred by any fatal divergence into topsy-turvydom, 
although that spirit of reversal is traceable here and there 
in the dialogue, and perhaps in a song or two, but without 
affecting the high and natural tone of this magnificent 
masterpiece. 


On Wednesday, October 3, 1888 


THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD ; OR, THE MERRYMAN AND HIS MAID, 
A New and Original Opera in Two Acts. 


Written by W. S. Gilbert. Composed by Arthur Sullivan. 
Sir Richard Cholmondeley <<... «<0 Mr. Wallace Brownlow 
ColonelWatriaas tne sch erie cic ie tates iets Mr. Courtice Pounds 
ICED CAML, NECTVEI~ oniarerstatate fener sient aretteers Mr. Richard Temple 
WECOUAEGS MICE VIL nite ege sata a cieiiereternat st eee ene Mr. W. R.-Shirley 
aCK SRO & Aenea sire nianeiche lait Siders Mr. George Grossmith 
Ni FUDGE SIME Ved eel des ats MS Sica ie ao eo Mr. W. H. Denny 
PEN ESEIGAGSIMATANES S's acces x Ce since seminar ies eae Mr. Richards 
ITS PY COMA Te. & srele/os es atels «sires Pals tails taverns Mr. Wilbraham 
Seconds Veomanet se geen a © eae ieee Mr. Medcalf 
IMM Citeeloae Adon Rho Ohno 7 oaks Tet Nicos See Ae Mr. Boyd 
SISK MIVA NAT Cus csogeieraliexcrsioy oven. ©) shay assuat Miss Geraldine Ulmar 
Pepe Merv “rir. stiera lore ota aha ales eget mae Miss Jessie Bond 
Mame Garr cuetya. estas see i eel oe ee Miss Rosina Brandram 
ESI UO actenat sleet er ova tatnrcece erate! oie a se alters) aetna ected Miss Rose Hervey 
Scene—Tower Green. Date—Sixteenth Century. 


After the first night “‘ Mrs. Jarramie’s Genie’’ was restored 
to the programme with Mr. John Wilkinson in his original 
character. 

Gilbert and Sullivan succeeded beyond the evident 
expectations that had been formed of their work. Not 
quite devoid of sarcastic humour, but replete with a 
quaint pathos, often very tender and breathing throughout 
a poetic vein of fancy, Gilbert’s share was highly appreci- 
ated, while Arthur Sullivan’s music was acknowledged to be 
in absolute harmony with the new conditions, and his 
sparkling and pathetic melodies were greeted with sincere 
approbation. One of the most attractive pieces in the 
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opera, sung with great feeling and expression, by George 
Grossmith, as Jack Point, and Miss Geraldine Ulmar as 
Elsie Maynard, “ I have a Song to Sing O,” caused Arthur 
Sullivan much anxiety in the setting. Gilbert wrote the 
words after the model of “ The House that Jack Built.” 
The opening stanza, ‘‘ 1 have a Song to Sing O!”’ com- 
prises seven lines, to each verse succeeding two lines are 
added until the last verse is extended to thirteen lines. 
Upon reading the song through carefully the most 
untechnical reader will at once perceive the difficulty 
of the task the composer had before him. It is known 
that Sullivan took over two weeks before he was satisfied 
with the eventual melody and its crescendo movement. 
It was stated on good authority that it kept Sullivan 
awake o’nights, and that when a friend called and found 
him in a semi-demented state, he moaned out in melan- 
choly tone, “‘ My dear fellow, I have a song to set O, and 
I don’t know how the dickens I’m going to do it.”’ Once 
in conversation with Sullivan he said, “I spent a fort- 
night over that blessed jingle and must have set and reset 
it a dozen times before I was satisfied. It was the 
extension of the verses principle about it that bothered 
me, an additional phrase being added to each verse. 
Gilbert told me he got the idea from a nautical ballad 
he had heard in his yacht, beginning ‘ I have a Song to 
Sing O!’ and as the song progressed it increased in 
length, just as the ‘ Merryman’ did. I was glad I assure 
you when I completed it to my satisfaction. It would 
have been ungrateful of the public not to have liked it ; 
but happily it went all right, being quaintly sung, and I 
was repaid for all my trouble.” 

The subject deserves following up, and so apropos we 
may turn to a long paragraph which appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph, August 27, 1921, which is worth 
repeating im extenso. “ Lovers of Savoy opera in the 
West, who have been enjoying a very successful Gilbert- 
Sullivan season at Plymouth, will have found interest 
in the Western Morning News and Mercury, concerning 
the possible origin—or rather source of inspiration—of 
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the famous ‘ Merryman and Maid’ duet from the ‘ Yeomen 
of the Guard.’ In an article dealing with the subject 
Mr. James Martin recalled the fact often mentioned by 
Gilbert that he used to say that the duet was suggested by 
an old Cornish chanty which was sung by sailors on 
board his yacht, and the first two lines of which ran : 


Come and I will sing you, 
What will you sing me? 


There are, it would seem, several versions of that Cornish 
folk song, and all of them more or less related to the chanty 
familiar as the Dilly Song, one form of which is to be 
found in Baring-Gould’s Songs of the West. Did Sullivan 
owe his inspiration for his setting of the ‘ Merryman 
and his Maid’ to the ‘ Dilly Song?’ and, according to 
one correspondent, the melody was ‘ put into his head by 
his collaborator,’ who whistled it. But as reproduced 
in the columns of our Western contemporary, that song 
has no similarity whatsoever to Sullivan’s tune. Can it 
be that Gilbert, who admittedly had no ear for music, 
‘whistled ’’ something utterly unlike ‘the Dilly Song,’ 
when trying to reproduce its phrases for his partner’s 
benefit? Asa matter of fact Sullivan had extraordinary 
difficulty in setting that particular tune in ‘ The Yeomen 
of the Guard,’ and made several attempts before his 
‘inspiration ’ reached its final completed form.” 


DvuET: POINT AND ELSIE. 


Point: I have a song to sing, O! 
EtsiE: Sing me your song, O! 


Point: It is sung to the moon 

By a love-lorn loon 

Who fled from the mocking throng, O! 

It’s the song of a merryman, moping mum, 

Whose soul was sad and whose heart was glum, 

Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb 

As he sighed for the love of a ladye, 

Heighdy! MHeighdy! 
Misery me, lackadaydee, 
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He sipped no sup, and he craved no crumb 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye. 


And the last verse: 


Exvsiz: I have a song to sing, O! 
Point: Sing me your song, O! 


Ersiz: It is sung with a sigh, 
And a tear in the eye, 
For it tells of a righted wrong, O! 
it’s a song of a merrymaid, once so gay, 
Who turned her heel and tripped away 
From the peacock popinjay, bravely born, 
Who turned up his noble nose with scorn 
At the humble heart he did not prize: 
So she begged on her knees, with downcast eyes, 
For the love of the merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad and whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye, 
Heighdy! MHeighdy ! 
Misery me, lackadaydee, 
His pains were o’er, and he sighed no more, 
For he lived in the love of a ladye. 


Jack Point, the rather doleful jester, was in all proba- 
bility suggested to Gilbert by Shakespeare’s clowns and 
more definitely Autolycus in ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale”’ and 
Touchstone in “ As You Like it,”’ but he had foreshadowed 
him in a five act blank verse play which he designed as being 
suitable for Miss Bateman—-Miss Bateman who was a very 
dramatic actress in the sixties and seventies at the Adelphi, 


Olympic, and Lyceum theatres. “Leah” was one of her 
greatest parts, while in ‘‘ Mary Warner”’ her talents had 
very full expression. ‘‘Mary Warner’ was adapted 


by Tom Taylor from a story called “‘ Margaret Meadows,” 
written by W. S. Gilbert’s father. 

The drama which W. S. Gilbert is said to have designed 
for Miss Bateman appeared in the tragic pages of Fun, 
and was entitled “Gemma di Vergy” and one of the 
characters, Jumbles the Jester, is surely twin-brother 
to Jack Point. 
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Jura: A murrain on thee, thou fool. 

JumBLEs (sarcastically): Nay, it is thou that art the fool, and 
I, Jumbles the Jester, am a wise man. 

Gemma (sternly): This jester has answered me oft by his rare 
wit. 


Jumstes (feeling himself called upon to say something smart) : 
There art thou forsworn, and I, the fool, am the wiser of the 
twain. 


It is a pity that the whole of this blank verse tragedy 
cannot be reprinted in full—but those censors, the 
publishers, forbid ! 

Most of the songs in the “Yeomen of the Guard” 
found their way into the homes and the hearts, and 
people of every degree. Fairfax’s ballad for example: 


Is life a boon? 

If so, it must befal 

That Death, whene’er he call 
Must call too soon. 

Though fourscore years he give 

Yet one would pray to live 
Another moon ! 

What kind of plaint have I 

Who perish in July, 

I might have had to die, 
Perchance in June. 


There is a strong flavour of sad philosophy all through 
the play ; the laughter and the tears mingle in reasonable 
proportions. The best and most popular numbers were, 
and are still, apart from ‘‘ I have a song to sing,” ‘‘ When 
our Gallant Norman Foes”’ and Pheebe’s exquisite ballad 
“Were I Thy Bride.” It is rather too long to quote 
beyond this : 


Were I thy bride, 
Then the whole world beside 
Were not too wide 
To hold my wealth of love 
Were I thy bride. 
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and the Jester’s song “‘ Oh, a private buffoon,” and there 
are many delightful duets and trios that cannot very well 
be separated from the music score. Fairfax had much 
to sing, and Courtice Pounds in his best original part at 
the Savoy did full justice to them both socially and 
dramatically. Richard Temple, although he had much 
concerted work to do, and did it well, did not have any 
special song. In the place of Rutland Barrington, W. H. 
Denny was engaged, and so the part of Shadbolt the jailer 
fell to his lot. Mr. Denny was a well-known comedian 
and made a distinctive hit in the gruesome character. 
But all the Savoyards, new and old, distinguished them- 
selves in the opera, Miss Jessie Bond in particular, though 
with many Miss Geraldine Ulmar was the favourite. As 
Dame Carruthers, Miss Rosina Brandram once more 
demonstrated her peculiar and striking talent. 

A great deal has been written about the last scene of 
“The Yeomen of the Guard” and Jack Point’s falling 
insensible at the feet of Fairfax at the end of the opera. 
Grossmith followed out Gilbert’s instructions and did 
not pretend to die, nor did John Wilkinson, who took 
up the character after George Grossmith, on Saturday, 
August 17, 1889, who then severed his twelve years’ connec- 
tion with the Gilbert-Sullivan OperaCompany. Hewanted 
a change as he found the constant strain of playing the 
arduous part too much for him, and so he determined upon 
taking a lengthy tour with his own Drawing-Room Enter- 
tainment, and so when he bade farewell to his old com- 
panions and associates and the theatre itself, it was good- 
bye indeed, for he never appeared on the boards there 
again, except for a very brief term in “ His Majesty” 
in 1897. But we shall meet George Grossmith at another 
house later. John Wilkinson opened as Jack Point on 
Monday night, August 19, and continued to represent 
the character until the end of the run in December, 
1889. 

Why Grossmith—apart from Gilbert’s desire—never 
attempted a tragic finale to “ The Yeomen of the Guard ”’ 
Ido not know, but Mr. Henry A. Lytton tells us in 
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his Secrets of a Savoyard how he came to give his 
rendering of the character, ‘‘ It was toward the end of 
1888 that I first played what is, I need hardly say, the 
favourite of all my parts, Jack Point in ‘The Yeomen of 
the Guard.’ . . . When at the close of the ‘ Yeomen’ 
Elsie is wedded to Fairfax does Jack Point die of a broken 
heart, or does he merely swoon away? That question 
is often asked, and it is a matter on which the real pathos 
of the play depends. The facts are these, Gilbert had 
conceived and written a tragic ending, but Grossmith, who 
created the part, and for whom in a sense it was written, 
was essentially the accepted wit and laughter-maker of the 
day, and thus it had to be arranged that the opera should 
have a definitely humorous ending. . . . If he had tried 
to be serious they would have refused to take him seriously. 
Whatever Grossmith did, the audience would laugh, and 
the manner in which he did fall down at the end was 
irresistibly funny.” 

Here | join issue with Mr. Lytton. I saw the piece 
several times and the pathos of Grossmith’s final fall 
struck me as being very fine indeed. Let me quote from 
the criticism in Clement Scott’s Theatre Magazine, 
November 1, 1888. “The Jack Point of Mr. George 
Grossmith will be remembered as one of his best per- 
formances ; he has divested himself from any approach 
to burlesque, and conveys that, though the jest may be 
on the lip and the clown may be a source of laughter to 
others, he may carry within him a heavy heart, and a 
bitter sorrow.” When Jack Point fell prostrate just 
before the curtain came down there was many a sob and 
many a tear in the house. 

But this does not detract from H. A. Lytton’s story. 
“So,” he goes on, “it came about that while he (Gros- 
smith) was Jack Point in one way in London, I was 
playing him in my way in the provinces. The first time 
I introduced my version of the part was at Bath. For 
some time I had considered how poignant would be 
the effect if the poor strolling player, robbed of the love 
of a lady, forsaken by his friends, should gently kiss the 
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edge of her garment, make the sign of blessing and fall 
over, not senseless, but dead.” 

Well, this was, and, I may add, is, not only true to art 
but also true to nature. D’Oyly Carte saw the perform- 
ance and approved of it, and W. S. Gilbert later said, 
when Lytton asked him if he should alter or modify his 
reading, ‘‘ No, keep on like that, it is just what I want. 
Jack Point should die and the end of the opera should be 
tragedy.” 

Since writing the above, Mr. Lytton has modified 
his claim as to this tragic ending, for it is very evident 
that he was forestalled by the late George Thorne who 
died July 24, 1922. 

George Thorne, who had been on the stage since he 
was two years old, was not seen in London as often as 
he would have been had he been more dependable in his 
moods and temperament. He was decidedly the most 
artistically humorous of all his acting relations, and they 
were all on the stage except one, Henry, who suddenly 
became an evangelist. George Thorne, who joined the 
principal D’Oyly Carte touring company in 1882, had 
a varied career in England, America, and India. He 
played all the Grossmith parts and acted Ko-Ko in “ The 
Mikado”’ before Queen Victoria at Balmoral. The 
part that he prided himself upon most was Jack Point, 
and in truth it was his finest impersonation. And he 
it was who really introduced the tragic ending to ‘‘ The 
Yeomen of the Guard,’ when the work was first intro- 
duced to provincial audiences on November 1, 1888, at 
the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. A month later, H. A. 
Lytton, inspired with the same idea for the conception 
of the finale, acted it practically in the same way at 
Bath. This fact, I may add, Mr. Lytton has properly 
acknowledged in the new edition of his Secrets of a 
Savoyard. But one great point about the whole matter 
is that Gilbert originally designed that Jack Point should 
die ! 

Both Gilbert and Sullivan considered ‘‘ The Yeomen 
of the Guard’ the most important and best work they 
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ever did in collaboration, at the same time having 
very deep regard for their other offspring, especially 
the ‘ Mikado” and the fascinating ‘“‘ Gondoliers,” 
though Sullivan had great affection for his share in 
“ Ruddigore.”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“The Gondoliers; or, The King of Barataria ’’—A Quotation 
from Don Quixote— Take a Pair of Sparkling Eyes ’’—WMr. Ben 
Davies—The Fatal Carpet—And a Storm in a Tea-cup. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the approbation with which the 
serious story of ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard ”’ had been 
received, a great sigh of welcome, on the first night, went 
up with the curtain after the joyous overture—conducted 
by Arthur Sullivan himself—to “The Gondoliers ; or, 
The King of Barataria.”” Who that remembers his 
Don Quixote does not send his thoughts back in merry 
mood to Sancho Panza’s glorious island ‘“ surrounded 
by land,” when he witnesses or thinks about “ The 
Gondoliers ” ? 

“ After having travelled a certain distance, Governor 
Sancho, with his attendants, came to a certain town 
that had about a thousand inhabitants, and was one of 
the best in the duke’s territories. They gave him to 
understand that the name of the place was the island of 
Barataria. As soon as he came to the gates the magis- 
trates came out-to receive him, the bells rang, and all 
the people gave demonstration of joy. They then 
delivered him the keys of the gates, and received him 
as perpetual governor of the island of Barataria.” So 
we see at a glance where lay some of Gilbert’s inspiration. 

The ‘“‘ changed-at-nurse’”’ pivot, which Gilbert once 
more used in ‘‘ The Gondoliers,’ he had, of course, 
exploited more than once in his Bab Ballads, as well as 
in his stage pieces. One verse from ‘The Baby’s 
Vengeance ”’ should prompt the reader to seek for more. 
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One darksome day (I should have mentioned that 
We were alike in dress and baby feature) 
I in my cradle having placed the brat, 
Crept into his—the pampered little creature. 
It was imprudent—well, disgraceful maybe, 
For oh, I was a bad, black-hearted baby ! 


The story of ‘‘ The Gondoliers ” was not only Gilbertian, 
but it was absolutely improbable and consequently very 
droll and enjoyable. The whole show—was it not 
Shakespeare himself who called a theatrical entertainment 
a “show” ?—was full of brilliant dresses, sparkling 
music, and witty inverted wisdom turned paradox, 
with many seductive melodies ‘set to enchanting lyrics. 


On the Night of Saturday, December 7, 1889. 
THE GONDOLIERS ; OR, THE KING OF BARATARIA, 
An Original Comic Opera in Two Acts. 
Written by W. S. Gilbert. Composed by Arthur Sullivan. 
The Duke of Plaza-Toro (A Grandee of Spain). .Mr. Frank Wyatt 


Tenia (SaaS AEN aM t) Seis ar sia ete se ae Mr. Wallace Brownlow 
Don Alhambra del Bolero (The 

Grand Tnguisiton) ies. dos ee ano oe Mr. W. H. Denny 
Wy Pk gefoy SEN haaltes aI nny Sarwcom nai oped epee Mr. Courtice Pounds 
GUIseppe sealer ier. eiedamueisie tie tun te Mr. Rutland Barrington 
Antonio Mr. Metcalf 
eae Venetian Gondoliers ac Ages: 


Mr. de Pledge 
Annibale Mr. Wilbraham 
The Duchess. of Plaza-Toro gales ashe eee Miss Rosina Brandram 


Gasilda (Her Danghten) as nicn aes aie eeteaie Miss Decima Moore 
Gil aRettamcrs ied as cle n eatnieiaa uta eee, Miss Geraldine Ulmar 
LOSSA: Ne Sac de owes ae acciancku ove ete ae ce toaterees Miss Jessie Bond 
Fiametta \ Aaa eid Sie is aratatahete pinta tots Miss Lawrence 
Vittoria Contadine, 2° 4... Giskabaccgen okies bee Miss Cole 
Giulia jess +) ee | ahea aes gee a eeieeies Miss Phyllis 
Inez (The King’s Foster-Mother) ............ Miss Bernard 


Chorus of Gondoliers and Contadine, Men-at-Arms, Heralds, 
and Pages. 


Act I.: The Piazetta, Venice. 
Act II.: Pavilion in the Palace of Barataria. 
The period of the piece is 1750. 
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As usual, Mr. Francois Cellier was the musical director. 
After a while (July, 1890) that very charming actress- 
singer, Miss Esther Palisser, replaced Miss Geraldine 
Uimar as Gianetta. 

It will be noticed that George Grossmith’s name no 
longer appears at the Savoy for the reasons already 
explained. But Gilbert would have liked to have had 
him back, and wrote to Grossmith at Torquay, where 
he was giving his entertainment, to that effect, adding, 
“You shall have a thousand a week and then the entire 
receipts.” Grossmith never had a large salary at the 
Savoy, but while there he was quite content. However, 
as he cleared {10,000 in the first seven working months 
during his peregrinations with his songs at the piano, 
and made the same amount the following year, he was 
still content—only moreso. Naturally the great prestige 
he had gained in the operas was a splendid advertising 
asset in the country. His place was taken by that 
versatile—not to say volatile—actor, singer, and dancer, 
Frank Wyatt. But Savoyards had good recompense 
in the return of Rutland Barrington, who must have felt 
very happy at the cordial reception accorded him on 
the first night. Another new-comer who in time proved 
a very charming acquisition was Miss Decima Moore, 
who as Casilda practically made her first appearance on 
the stage. 

In “The Gondoliers’”’ both author and composer 
returned to their earlier and lighter vein of composition, 
and gave the happiest of all happy results. The story 
as treated by W.S. Gilbert is a most amusing one. The 
two handsome gondoliers, Marco and Guiseppe, take to 
themselves as wives Gianetta and Tessa. Their felicity 
is disturbed by its being discovered that one of them— 
but which no one at present can tell—is the King of 
Barataria. The Grand Inquisitor, who had to save the 
threatened life of the heir to the Kingdom, brought him 
as a child to Venice, and entrusted him to a worthy 
gondolier, who also possessed one child, and somehow 
the two children “ got mixed,”’ This is the more awkward 
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as the Duke and Duchess of Plaza-Toro arrive, attended 
by their “‘ suite ’’—a drummer—in search of the heir to 
the throne, their daughter Casilda having been wedded 
to him in infancy. However, as the throne must be 
filled, the two gondoliers, until it is known which is the 
rightful sovereign, act as regents to themselves and reign 
together. In the second act we have them as joint rulers, 
but as they rule on strictly constitutional principles 
they have to do all their own work, taking it in turns 
to wait upon each other. Also they are on very short 
allowances, as rations are only allowed for one. But 
presently the foster-mother, wife of the gondolier to 
whom the infant prince had been entrusted, arrives, and, 
after undergoing a ludicrous examination and a little sup- 
posed torture, declares that neither Marco nor Guiseppe 
is the King, but Luiz, the private drummer of the 
Duke, a fortunate dénouement that suits all parties as 
Casilda has long been deeply in love with the lucky 
“suite.” 

There is no need, where all was so perfect in every 
respect, and each artist did his and her work so naturally 
and buoyantly, to go into details of the acting. The 
names speak for themselves. 

One anecdote that has often been told will still bear 
repeating, especially as Arthur Sullivan was fond of 
telling it himself. Arthur Sullivan—who had long been 
Sir Arthur—whilst watching the performance one night 
from the back of the dress-circle, unconsciously began 
to hum the melody of the song then being sung, where- 
upon an elderly musical enthusiast turned angrily to the 
composer and said: “ Look here, sir, 1 paid my money 
to hear Sullivan’s music—not yours.” Candidly con- 
fessing that he deserved the rebuke, Sullivan went behind 
the scenes and recounted the incident with much 
enjoyment. 

“The Gondoliers ’’ was most liberally furnished with 
duets, dances, choruses, and ballads, some of which 
speedily attained a world-wide circulation and reputa- 
tion. The piece is full of pearls of melody, and all the 
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lyrics are as light as gossamer, no matter what their 
portent. 


The Duke of Plaza-Toro explains himself, he ‘“‘ always 
leads everybody ”’: 


In enterprise of martial kind, 
When there was any fighting, 
He led his regiment from behind— 

He found it less exciting. 

But when away his regiment ran, 

His place was at the fore, O— 
That celebrated, 
Cultivated, 
Underrated 

Nobleman, 
The Duke of Plaza-Toro, 


The Grand Inquisitor is equally ready to supply in- 
formation of a useful kind. 


I stole the prince, and I brought him here 
And kept him, gaily prattling, 
With a highly respectable gondolier 
Who promised the Royal babe to rear, 
And teach him the trade of a timoneer 
With his own belovéd bratling. 
Both of the babes were stout and strong, 
And, considering all things, clever, 
Of that there is no manner of doubt— 
No probable, possible shadow of doubt, 
No possible doubt whatever. 


Tessa has a very beautiful song in: 


When a merry maiden marries 
Sorrow goes and pleasure tarries. 


There is great fun in Act II. in the song of Guiseppe, who 
elaborates the duties he and Marco have to take it in 
turns to do when sharing the throne as dual King. 
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Rising early in the morning, 
We proceed to light our fire, 
Then, our Majesty adorning 
In its work-a-day attire, 
We embark without delay 
On the duties of the day. 


And so on. But Marco’s ballad so admirably sung by 
Courtice Pounds, in every respect is a gem of the first 
water : 


TAKE A PAIR OF SPARKLING EYES. 


Take a pair of sparkling eyes 
Hidden ever and anon, 
In a merciful eclipse— 
Do not heed their mild surprise— 
Having passed the Rubicon. 
Take a pair of rosy lips; 
Take a figure trimly planned— 
Such as admiration whets, 
(Be particular in this) ; 
Take a tender little hand 
Fringed with dainty fingerettes, 
Press it—in parenthesis— 
Take all this, you lucky man— 
Take and keep them if you can. 


This became one of Ben Davies’s most popular successes 
at the Chappell Ballad Concerts and elsewhere. And 
there are others of similar beauty, with many of a 
humorous order, that at once secured recognition. Don 
Alhambra’s song sung by Frank Wyatt was a great 
favourite. He promotes “ everybody to the top of the 
tree’ to guarantee everybody’s happiness. And also the 
marital-taming effusion of the Duchess of Plaza-Toro : 


On the day that I was wedded 
To your admirable sire 

I acknowledge that I dreaded 
An explosion of his ire. 
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I was overcome with panic— 
For his temper was volcanic, 
And I didn’t revolt 
For I feared a thunderbolt ! 


I was always very wary, 
For his fury was ecstatic, 
His refined vocabulary 
Most unpleasantly emphatic. 
To the thunder 
Of this Tartar 
IT knocked under 
Like a martyr; 
When intently 
He was fuming 
I was gently 
Unassuming ; 
When reviling 
Me completely, 
I was smiling 
Very sweetly : 
Giving him the very best, and getting back the very worst, 
That is how I tried to tame your great progenitor—at first. 


The dances were original and ravishing. 


We will dance a cachucha, fandango, bolero, 
Old Xeres we'll drink—Manzanilla, Montero, 
For wine when it runs in attendance enhances 
The reckless delight of the wildest of dances. 


This glorious Spanish-Italian salmagundi drew the town 
and the country for five hundred and fifty-four con- 
secutive performances, and brought to the Savoy ex- 
chequer a larger sum than ever earned by any preceding 
opera. During the career of the merry “ Gondoliers,” 
Queen Victoria through the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Edward VII) “commanded ” a performance at Windsor 
Castle much to the gratification of D’Oyly Carte and 
everybody concerned. The whole affair went off with 
great éclat, Her Majesty evidently greatly enjoying 
Ms 
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herself, laughing heartily at the fun of the piece and 
beating time to the music. 

But, alas! how easily things go wrong. While “ The 
Gondoliers ’’ was pursuing its merry course at the Savoy, 
and supplying thousands of good folk with exquisite 
enjoyment, a little rift was beginning to spread in the lute 
that had been so well tuned aforetime. A sudden rumour 
flew through the city that the pleasant partnership of 
the triumvirate had been suddenly broken—had come 
to an end. Gilbert and D’Oyly Carte had had a small 
difference over a small matter, and into this, unfortun- 
ately, Sullivan was incontinently drawn. It was quite a 
terrific affair from the outside point of view ; a very tiny 
storm in a very tiny tea-cup, from the inside ! 

Mr. Cunningham Bridgeman has cleverly described 
the affair of the carpet in concise terms: “ It appears 
that D’Oyly Carte, as duly authorised business manager 
of the firm, conceived it to be not only politic but right 
and proper to minister to the comfort of clients through 
whose patronage and support their business had thrived 
so remarkably. Accordingly Mr. Carte purchased, 
among sundry other items of furniture for the renewal 
and repair of the theatre, a carpet. The carpet, etc., 
were, in the usual course, charged to the joint account. 
Sir Arthur, on his part, raised no objection to the outlay, 
and for the sake of peace did his utmost to persuade Mr. 
Gilbert to take a similar view of the matter. But Mr. 
Gilbert remained obdurate in his opposition to such lavish 
expenditure. He was of opinion that a new carpet 
costing {140 would not draw an extra sixpence into the 
exchequer, that the theatre was so crowded nightly that 
no one could possibly tell or care a jot how the floor was 
covered. Mr. Gilbert thought it waste of money. He 
was then politely reminded that by the terms of the 
partnership agreement he had no voice in the matter. 
Whereupon our author waxed exceeding wroth, and went 
to law against his friends and comrades ’’—and, I may 
add, lost the day. 

Thus was the great Savoy partnership of thirteen years’ 
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standing, with its tenth successful production, dissolved 
into thin air over the cost of a miserable—one may 
say definitely a fatal—carpet, for although the breach 
was mended it was never healed. However, there was 
to come an interregnum; and then a patching up of 
all quarrels, with amity again, and peace with honour 
distributed all round—at any rate for the time being. 


CHAPTER XIX 


An Interruption—The Royal English Opera House—“ Ivanhoe ” 
—‘‘La Basoche’’—Madame Sarah Bernhardt—The Débacle. 


For a brief space we will break away from the Savoy 
Theatre. While the gay ‘‘ Gondoliers,” to speak in the 
plural, are enjoying themselves on the lagoon at Venice 
and in the palace at Barataria, D’Oyly Carte has made 
huge progress with his pet project, the Royal English 
Opera House in Cambridge Circus. As was tersely 
written in The Theatre Magazine at the time, “If grand 
opera in English is ever to succeed, now is its chance. 
It is provided with a house as admirably arranged 
and as sumptuously furnished as any audience could 
desire. It has enlisted the services of a composer, whose 
name is a sure promise of ear-tickling melody and 
picturesque orchestration. It is managed by one who 
commands practically limitless resources, and who is 
skilled in all the arts of attracting public attention. It 
is presented to the audience with every possible attrac- 
tion in the way of mounting and effect, and it is played by 
a company of capable singers, including amongst them 
some who are also capable actors. Nothing could be 
more fitting in the nature of things than that this new and 
handsome temple of English musical drama should be 
opened with an opera by Sir Arthur Sullivan, founded 
upon a romance by Sir Walter Scott. There is, however, 
some room to doubt whether ‘Ivanhoe’ is the one 
amongst Scott’s novels best suited to give a composer 
his chance.”” The stage version of the book was by Julian 
Sturgess ; and, generally speaking, both the libretto and 
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the music were very encouragingly received and spoken 
of, and the opera broke the record as far as pure serious 
English opera was concerned by attracting crowds to 
Cambridge Circus for one hundred and sixty representa- 
tions. D’Oyly Carte’s attempt to found a national opera 
was received with storms of approval, but the one, the 
great, the terrible mistake was to set out with that pur- 
pose with no other opera to fall back upon. ‘‘ Ivanhoe ”’ 
was produced on January 31, I8oI. This laudable 
effort, however, deserved a better fate than fell to its lot, 
and as it was marked at least with good intentions the 
first cast of ‘‘ Ivanhoe ” is worth preserving. 


On Saturday, January 31, 1891. 
IVANHOE. 
A Romantic Opera. 


Words by Julian Sturgess. Music by Arthur Sullivan. 


Richard Coeur-de-Lion (Disguised as 

Hie Sale LCHIOTC)meeteresutate ciate aie/s. 6 ares Mr. Norman Salmond 
PICO g OM P ares teectedsehe ier atlee «iote.forersceca es Mr. Richard Green 
Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert (Com- 

mander of the Order of Knights Templars). .Mr. Eugene Oudin 
IM GyvbRteS CS IBRKAY cole ao amir ago Mr. Charles Kenningham 
Weucas dexBeawmManourr cst. isles 2 cere a. nate Mr. Adams Owen 
Cedric the Saxon (Thane of Rotherwood)..Mr. Fran¢gon Davies 
Wilfred, Knight of Ivanhoe (His Son, 


GISOTNISEG aS cl Ale) a. siete istnie siaieisie sere ite Mr. Ben Davies 
Uri eed UC Kameron a cheese suse ic (=. ¢ lexsuetere acele aici ks Mr. Avon Saxon 
WSAAC Ole MOLI eaten tater rie) sie eee lenerars ale Mr. Charles Copland 
NE OCS Watrarer srersierel Seve ete ocase ieicds, oharolope a isl « Mr. W. H. Stephens 
ATVOS SYOREUE REN, Wa cc is acne Oo Cec uC ROCCE OPC MCR ree Mr. F. Bovill 
The Lady Rowena (Ward of Cedric) .... Miss Esther Palisser 
FESR av ae ak tasla fc Wi oiin esata Bis Aw wh sa 4.8 pyre Miss Marie Groebl 


Rebecca (Daughter of Isaac of York) .. Miss Margaret Macintyre 


On the initial performance Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted, 
while later Francois Cellier and Ernest Ford divided the 
duties. Mr. Hugh Moss was the producer. 

Later Mr. Norman Salmond made a great hit in “‘ La 
Poupée”’ at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, while Mr. 
Richard Green made several appearances at the Savoy. 
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Other Savoy names will be familiar amongst the 
“ Tvanhoe”’ dramatis persone. 

When “ Ivanhoe ”’ in due course had to be withdrawn, 
D’Oyly Carte had no other English opera to takeits place. 
Where were the English composers, with all those works 
about which everybody had been hearing for years— 
works that the world was credibly informed were going 
to cause a revolution in English music, and keep the 
hated foreigner away from our shores? But, alas! 
when the critical moment arrived, and there was a demand 
for new operas, there were no new opeias to be had, and 
consequently to keep his house going D’Oyly Carte had 
to seek the assistance of a composer from over the Channel 
—André Messager—who had nothing to offer but a comic 
opera—a most excellent and amusing comic opera 
certainly, entitled ‘‘ La Basoche,”’ on November 3, 1896. 
This, truth compels me to state, was entirely successful, 
After “La Basoche’”’ Madame Sarah Bernhardt took 
possession with French drama, and then came the débacle. 
Sir Augustus Harris secured the Royal English Opera House 
and converted it into a High Class Music Hall—which at 
the beginning was also a dead failure—and so ended 
D’Oyly Carte’s long cherished dream. 

But one has often wondered why D’Oyly Carte did not 
revive some of the old ballad operas—such as Macfarren’s 
“ Robin Hood,” Loder’s ‘‘ Night Dancers,” “ Lurline,” 
or Purcell’s works, of which we hear so much and see so 
little, some of the Pyne and -Harrison productions, 
perhaps ; but at any rate, there are numberless operas 
that would have borne resuscitation until a new work by 
another British composer could have- been brought 
forward. 


CHAPTER, AX 


The Interregnum and Many Adventures—‘‘ The Nautch Girl” 
—Revival of “ The Vicar of Bray ’—Sydney Grundy—‘‘ Haddon 


Halli ”’—“ Jane-Annie ’’’—Sir James M. Barrie and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle—The Reunion of Old Friends and ‘ Utopia 
Limited.”’ 


As there did not seem any immediate prospect of the 
breach in the partnership created by the foolish and 
illogical action of W. S. Gilbert being healed, D’Oyly 
Carte was placed in an awkward position. Gilbert came 
in for a great deal of rather cynical criticism when the 
whole story leaked out, and the price of peace was dis- 
covered to be a mere hundred and forty pounds for a 
carpet. Gilbert had gone off in a huff, presumably with 
a new Savoy libretto in his pocket, for only a few months 
later ‘““ The Mountebanks ”’ with several Savoy artists 
therein, was produced at the Lyric Theatre, the music 
being by Alfred Cellier. In any case, D’Oyly Carte, 
who found himself left more or less in the lurch, was hard 
put to it to find a suitable Book of Words for Arthur 
Sullivan to set._ 

Luckily, before the end of the run of ‘‘ The Gondoliers ” 
“The Nautch Girl” came into his hands, and maybe 
through Sullivan himself, who was a friend of the com- 
poser, Edward Solomon, for he was always ready to do 
a brother artist a good turn. Of course, “ The Nautch 
Girl,” written by George Dance, although not quite up 
to the standard of W. S. Gilbert, was not at all an 
indifferent substitute, and well served its purpose at any 
rate by filling the theatre for several months. As a 
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matter of fact, it was a very good comic opera, with a 
very good plot and some capital lyrics. 


On Tuesday Evening, June 30, 1891. 


Tue NautcH GIRL; oR, THE RAJAH OF CHUTNEYPORE. 
A New Indian Comic Opera. 


Written by George Dance. Composed by Edward Solomon. 
The Lyrics by George Dance and Frank Desprez. 
PUNK or. Sh mises ao es eee ee Tee Mr. Rutland Barrington 
eat GAY Py crcsts ened te orate sts ewe =) stor ieee oe eee Mr. Courtice Pounds 
1eAiq Rebates 5 O,cagrio SOOO OTe Arann eae Mr. Frank Thornton 
Chinna EO0fs. 5.x wmsisictais aie sti os ies ie Miss Jessie Bond 
SUUCCCH tice ais a oe cin eneia sue ates er Miss Saumarez 
Qaeeany 2 Bes och ACA 2 CREA CLARE ti as Miss Lawrence 
BabooiCurrie 4.40.35 « Ne hte eet iene tine nce alee Mr. Frank Wyatt 
ION Ce PSCC DES Wie an eierale Sete are era eee Miss Leonora Snyder 
BAR AW Force wrtel eee melee ene seis aerate Miss Louie Rowe 
SALES © share ian cia isieis aialermte's. peers) etalctene hay eetrete, Miss Annie Cole 
MUYEI Tittenet bots < uetere clele)<, aeteie vetersaistenets aera Miss Cora Tinnie. 
SUDO acters michele: s) ihe wie aise Sieh aefalers <a ayssainials Mr. W. H. Denny 


The presence of many of the old Savoy favourites in the 
cast was, of course, greatly in the favour of this Indian 
opera ; besides, it was a novelty, as India had not been 
introduced into any stage work for some considerable 
time. The piece scored one hundred and ninety-nine 
performances, and was quite profitable. In August, 
Mr. J. J. Dallas took up the part of Punka for a month, 
and was succeeded by Mr. W. S. Penley, during Mr. 
Barrington’s unavoidable absence in the country, but he 
returned long before the end. Miss Katie James also 
appeared as a substitute for Jessie Bond for a short time. 

While Arthur Sullivan was hard at work on ‘“‘ Haddon 
Hall ’’—the libretto of which was by Sydney Grundy, 
the dramatist, who was rapidly coming to the front, 
which had been accepted as the next original Savoy 
production, D’Oyly Carte had the happy thought of 
reviving Sydney Grundy and Edward Solomon’s clever 
piece, “ The Vicar of Bray,” which had met with a certain 
meed of praise and prosperity at the Globe Theatre, 
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Newcastle Street, Strand, some ten years previously. 
“The Vicar of Bray’ when produced at the Globe had 
in its dramatis persone, amongst others, W. J. Hill (a 
tower of strength), Walter H. Fisher, the husband of 
Miss Lottie Venne, Miss Emma d’Auban, and W. S. 
Penley. This was done while ‘“ Patience,” transferred 
from the Opera Comique, was in full swing at the Savoy 
in July, 1882. 

At the Savoy the company playing in the revival, 
January 28, 1892, was as follows : 


THE VIcAR OF Bray. (Revised version.) 


Words by Sydney Grundy. Music by Edward Solomon. 
The Rev. William Barlow (Vicar of 

BEAN Niaerta nr seit sess clave eee ote Mr. Rutland Barrington 
The Rev. Harry Sandford (his Curate 

ATLA MES TLD MN Warne Foye cayegs ier oer spss) sae see loans Mr. Courtice Pounds 
Thomas Merton, Esq. (of Bray 

Manor, another pupil)gs.% sc. ss eves oe te Mr. Richard Green 
Mr. Bedford Rowe (a Confidential 

ag TYAS OUCICOL) seas fis ae of ole) > folders cur oho: s Mr. W. H. Denny 
Mrs. Merton (a Widow) ....2...12.0i6 Miss Rosina Brandram 
Nelly Bly (a Premiére Danseuse) .......... Miss Mary Duggan 
Cv Ot ideeters eset tars ete onsusliec ain tasers)» eicieys) NUISS LOWISCLINOWEe 
NP GGA Merstctorseecolernts isbere ots hole raisiats, «:shaalie «alesse Miss Annie Cole 
WS FATACHG gsc cata a oy afer ot tsi a ieislore a at olpl oe! erele/s! «ove Miss Cora Tinnie 
Winifred (the Vicar’s Daughter) ........ Miss Leonora Snyder 


with some half dozen minor characters. Thomas Hughes’ 
tedious but “ moral” story of Sandford and Merton, on 
which the youth of a bygone age were regaled to repletion 
if not disgust, has long been forgotten. But in 1882 
F. C. Burnand had been contributing a series of comic 
articles to Punch called the ‘‘ New Sandford and Merton,” 
and these created considerable curiosity, and helped to 
send people to the Globe Theatre. At the Savoy Rutland 
Barrington made a most benevolent Vicar, and in a 
measure recalled the famous historical Vicar of Bray of 
the song and reality. The piece ran a good five months, 
and was then taken on tour by the entire London 
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company. Then the Savoy Theatre, as there was nothing 
ready and D’Oyly Carte did not think it would be wise to 
revive anything during the intensely hot weather, 
remained closed for about three months, while “ Haddon 
Hall”’ was being finished and prepared for production. 

Meanwhile W. S. Gilbert, having had a trip to Cairo 
and back, had already secured the collaboration of Alfred 
Cellier—whose “Sultan of Mocha,” “ Dorothy,” and 
“Doris” will be affectionately remembered—to write 
the music for “The Mountebanks,’ which was first 
presented at the Lyric Theatre, January 4, 1892, with, 
amongst others, Frank Wyatt, J. G. Robertson, Furneaux 
Cook, Harry Monkhouse, Lionel Brough, Miss Geraldine 
Ulmar, and Miss Eva Moore in the cast. “The 
Mountebanks,” with its captivating music, was poor 
Alfred Cellier’s Swan Song, for he died almost on the eve 
of production—December 27, 1891. “‘ The Mounte- 
banks ’’ was written, of course, quite in the recognised 
Savoy manner. 

Determined not to be idle, and to show the Carte people 
that he revelled in being in the midst of the theatrical 
fray, W. S. Gilbert dug out an old farce which he had 
adapted from the French in 1873 for the Court Theatre 
under the title of ““ The Wedding March,” and converted 
it into a musical comedy for George Grossmith to set. 
This was re-christened ‘“ Haste to the Wedding,” and 
presented at the Criterion Theatre, July 27, 1892. George 
Grossmith’s music came in for a severe handling by the 
critics, for, truth to tell, the task was very much beyond 
his powers. Although well cast, with Miss Ellis Jeffreys, 
Frank Wyatt, David S. James, Miss Marie Studholme, 
Lionel Brough, and George Grossmith, Junior, our present 
G. G.—who then made his very first appearance on the 
stage as Cousin Foodle—‘ Haste to the Wedding ”’ was 
wrapped in lavender at the end of three weeks, and 
has not been heard of since. 

We must now return to the Savoy for the first night 
ef the long-promised and long-expected piece by Sydney 
Grundy. 
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On Saturday Night, September 24, 1892. 
Happon HAL. 
An Original Light English Opera, 
Written by Sydney Grundy. Composed by Arthur Sullivan 


John Manners if Mr. Courtice Pounds 
Sir George Vernon Royalists Mr. Richard Green 
Oswald Mr. Charles Kenningham 
Rupert Vernon (Roundhead) ........ Mr. Rutland Barrington 
The McCrankie Mr. W. H. Denny 
Sing-Song Simon Mr. Rudolph Lewis 
Kill-Joy Candlemas Puritans Mr. W. H. Leon 
Nicodemus Knock-Knee Mr. A. Fowler 
Barnabas Bellows-to-Mend Mr. G. de Pledge 
DAAjOX TOOK soe ee ates has eee eT ew 8a Mr. H. Gordon 
PPOVOTVEV CLO 3 Wien cbr sede ke Bee Se Miss Lucille Hill 
EAE VC POON oa, 5a 'n whe 4d Pins Syeto Senn ei8's Miss Rosina Brandram 
OE CAS Me uatincmst cacao lacione: peas glee aaebitoneae esc Miss Dorothy Vane 
MOSM es iis a peice se tains Sa Bae Geis «eee Eee s Miss Nita Cole 
PREG spe eg ais aie ad <0 a wisi Ok ae Miss Claribel Hyde 
RP OONMIM A tira cca s date cow eee eked HO Miss Florence Easton 


AcE 17” THE LOVERS; 
Scene: The Terrace. 


The green old turrets, all ivy thatch, 
Above the cedars that girdle them rise, 

The pleasant glow of the sunshine catch 
And outline sharp on the bluest of skies. 


Act IJ. THE ELOPEMENT. 
Scene I. Dorothy’s Door. 


It is a night with never a star, 

And the hall with revelry throbs and gleams ; 
There grates a hinge—the door is ajar— 

And a shaft of light in the darkness streams. 


Scene II. The Long Gallery. 
Act III. THe RETURN. 


Notre.—The Clock of Time has been put forward a century, and 
other liberties have been taken with history. 


A very cheering reception was accorded this pro-' 
duction, though some of the critics were very harsh in 
their treatment of the author, and so were many of the 
prejudiced Savoyards. Nobody expected another Gilbert, 
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and a bad imitation would have been a catastrophe. 
Although Grundy was not Gilbert, he had tackled a 
difficult job with considerable enthusiasm and achieve- 
ment. The story was consistently told in robust, easy 
English, while the lyrics, though not as flowing as one 
could wish, very well served their purpose. Sydney 
Grundy never was a good verse-maker—he lacked the 
light touch of your true lyrist—but many of the songs 
became popular, thanks, of course, to Arthur Sullivan’s 
setting. Indeed, from the composer we had some stir- 
ring, some dainty, and some sympathetic melodies, which 
blended well with the old English tale that was gradually 
unfolded. And, after all, if it was a departure from the 
established formula it was a very good departure. And 
evidently the public thought so too, for they responded 
with their patronage with great eagerness for over two 
hundred performances. 

Sydney Grundy only replied once to his antagonistic 
and captious attackers and sophistical carpers—and once 
was enough. Independent readers of the daily papers 
were vastly tickled. 


“Sir,—As a humble but sympathetic student of 
dramatic and musical criticism, may I venture to suggest 
that a short Bill be introduced into Parliament making 
it a penal offence to supply the Savoy Theatre with a 
libretto? Having regard to the magnitude of the 
crime, the punishment—which should, of course, be 
capital—might be made at the same time ignominious 
and painful. Should the libretto be so impertinent 
as to be successful, | would respectfully suggest ‘ some- 
thing lingering, with boiling oil in it,’ if so humble a 
person as I may be permitted a quotation. 

“Yours, étc:, 
“SYDNEY GRUNDY.” 


Sullivan at any rate approved of Grundy’s lines, and 
said so more than once. 


When two authors have reached almost the topmost 
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tine of dramatic and literary fame it seems almost an 
impertinence to refer to any of their works as being a 
ghastly failure. However, that is all that can be said of 
“ Jane-Annie,” the united effort of Sir James M. Barrie 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and so we will give the cast 
for purposes of reference and pass on. As actors say, the 
book was too “wicked” for anything. Nor was the 
music up to the standard set up by the composer himself 
in many charming previous productions. He was an apt 
pupil of Arthur Sullivan, and perhaps showed overmuch 
the influence of the master. 


On Saturday Evening, May 13, 1893. 
JANE-ANNIE; OR, THE Goop ConpDucT PRIZE. 


Written by J. M. Barrie and A. Conan Doyle 
(With Explanatory Notes down the margin by Caddie). 
The Music by Ernest Ford. 


PART OCtOL I. wm awtaresie ci sce Git sete Mr. Rutland Barrington 
ed ee ote fred A lie ce, gi wos a Siete sw eR Mr. Lawrence Gridley 
Greg Bulldogs { ME RR A Meee es Ss Mr. Walter Passmore 
PROM (AGELESS EUG eM tb)... sic:05 our 15 Mr. Charles Kenningham 
BiG Ree (PACA AE IIOL) eerie stemsiors susl eke wisi a, aleiate. ce. susis Mr. Scott Fishe 
PAOGIe (OE ARC)” me see's sos 6s siee as 5 3 Master Harry Rignold 
i Pirgshe Synbeloahy Gc fey ceghin reoarin OO N OOo Mr. Bowden Haswell 
Re ONCE SOE LOTUE 72 ie ols nonie'sSlore! Mavereuerr ia pie Mr. Herbert Crimp 
TElavige SVR ey a (Aho oe oe BIO ON OO OIG OEE Mr. Sidwell Jones 
Miss Sims (A Schoolmistress) ........ Miss Rosina Brandram 
Jane-Annie (A Good Girl)... ..... Miss Dorothy Vane 
Bob AvBad Girl) S72 wie «eels wscrs.s 8 Miss Decima Moore 
IVETE aie meno Uae == EAN Poul Rraivisscs si evate;etane ei ote o's Miss Florence Perry 
Rose VANICTAP Oo | mes torscareie cat ctrtoieae le Miss Emmie Owen 
Meg enbiGia “TN, Geass acoomenmeeoae Miss José Shalders 
iVEREGl od) 3h Wy lle ii era eimai icerceeichOr Miss May Bell 


The best parts about the “ book” were the marginal 
notes in the printed play, which of course only purchasers 
thereof knew anything about. This seemed a new and 
original way of writing a piece for the stage, where the 
chief items and jokes are put in as asides that are never 
spoken. Poor Rutland Barrington (he passed away on 
May 31, 1922, very greatly lamented) had a “ fat” 
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part, and that’s all that can be said for it. But the work 
is notable for one thing—it introduced that clever 
comedian, singer, and dancer, Walter Passmore, to the 
“precincts of the Savoy.” And for ten agreeable years 
he proved to be one of the best all-round actors in the 
theatre. 

“ Jane-Annie ”’ lingered on for fifty days, and then van- 
ished into the Ewigkett,and was heard of no more. Again 
the theatre was closed for another three months, after 
which period of mourning over its past glories there 
suddenly came the glad tidings that the estrangement 
between W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan had happily 
come to an end. Presently it was stated that although 
Sir Arthur had been very ill, he was now not only con- 
valescent, but hard at work on a new libretto from the 
pen of his old friend and fellow-labourer. 

There had been an ardent feeling during the past 
months amongst playgoers and Savoyites especially— 
“a father to the thought ”’ sort of feeling—that all would 
be well in the end, and that the diplomatic D’Oyly Carte 
would be able to bring about a reconciliation between 
the two men of genius. And so it happened, and the 
first evidence of the renewed combination was signalised 
by the significant announcement of “ Utopia ”’! 

Quite an unusual yet characteristic act on the part of 
the newly united author and composer was the notification 
of a public rehearsal of the new opera. This took place 
on the night before the performance proper, in the presence 
of an enormous audience. The theatre exhibited a 
curious spectacle to the uninitiated of crowds of people of 
all sorts and conditions—mostly perhaps Bohemian— 
artists and critics, journalists, authors, and other friends 
and acquaintances of the management. All except the 
very front rows of the stalls—which were jealously 
reserved for the author and composer, to occupy fitfully 
as it pleased their fancy or suited their whim or calls 
to take due note of the business of the stage and the 
business of the performers—all but the front rows were 
filled with eager spectators. Only now and then did 
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Arthur Sullivan or Gilbert hold up the action with a 
suggestion, otherwise the piece went with complete 
smoothness, and, generally speaking, the whole per- 
formance was identical with what was done on the follow- 
ing night, when the play-going populace took their places. 
At the termination of this full-dress rehearsal Gilbert 
addressed the assembled auditors and expressed the 
great pleasure which he experienced in once more working 
in association with his old friends and new of the Savoy 
Company, and declared his conviction that every part 
would be “ played as well as it deserved, if not better.” 
He added his keen appreciation of the work done by 
Charles Harris, the stage manager, and Frank Cellier, the 
musical ‘“‘coach’”’ and director. After which three 
hearty cheers, “‘ and one cheer more,” were given by the 
company for W. S. Gilbert, and then Sir Arthur said a 
few words, while D’Oyly Carte stood by and listened, 
and then there was more cheering and more graceful 
expressions of satisfaction, and so everybody to their 
various homes. 

On this occasion Miss Nancy McIntosh, the new 
American prima donna, thus unburdened herself to Percy 
Fitz-Gerald as recorded in his Savoy recollections: “ Until 
something like a month ago I had never stepped on to a 
stage in my life; but I have taken very kindly to the 
boards.” She added, smiling: ‘‘ And, so far from being 
a weariness, each rehearsal was a pleasant experience. 
But that I must confess was greatly owing to Mr. Gilbert, 
who is the most delighted and painstaking stage manager. 
I never knew so patient a man. After you have done a 
thing wrong twenty times, he will put you right the 
twenty-first as amiably as if he were telling you quite 
a new thing.” 


On Saturday Evening, October 7, 1893. 

UropisA LIMITED; oR, THE FLOWERS OF PROGRESS. 
Written by W. S. Gilbert. Composed by Arthur Sullivan. 
UTOPIANS. 

King Paramount the First .......... Mr. Rutland Barrington 
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Scaphio | (Judges of the Utopian} ........ Mr. W. H. Denny 
Phantis Supreme Court — i) 7aecenios Mr. John Le Hay 
‘Tarara (Tite Public Exploder) .2- s200-= Mr. Walter Passmore 


Calynx (The Utopian Vice-Chamberlain) .. Mr. Bowden Haswell 
IMPORTED FLOWERS OF PROGRESS. 


Lord Dramaleigh (A British Lord Chamberlain) . .Mr. Scott Russell 
Captain Fitzbattleaxe (First Life Guards)..Mr. Charles 


Kenningham 
Captain Sir Edward Corcoran, K.C.B. 
(of the Royal Navy)" -..--0.<sseds Mr. Lawrence Gridley 
Mr. Goldbury (A Company Promoter)........ Mr. Scott Fishe 
(Afterwards Controller of the Utopian Household) 
Sir Bailey Barre,Q:C..M-P.-iccae ces Mr. Enes Blackmore 


Mr. Blushington (Of the County Council)..Mr. Herbert Ralland 
The Princess Zara (Eldest Daughter 


of King Paramowiit)”—. .. sss eee names Miss Nancy McIntosh 
The Princess Nekaya | Her Younger .... Miss Emmie Owen 
The Princess Kalyba Sisters .. Miss Florence Perry 
The Lady Sophy (Their English 

GOUVERIMA Die) Ra st class tasiaial tt cane Cees Miss Rosina Brandram 
Salata { 35, shops se sa A Miss Edith Johnston 
Melene Utopian Maidenst) 9 .c., .csan soe Miss May Bell 
Meter! FEN eer ee Miss Florence Easton 


Act I. A Utopian Palm Grove. 
Act II. Throne Room in King Paramount’s Palace. 


That W. S. Gilbert’s fancy had not lost its cunning 
became at once manifest when the curtains were parted 
and revealed a soothing palm grove in the gardens of 
King Paramount’s Palace, with a view of the sea in the 
distance, discovering a bevy of beautiful maidens lying 
lazily about the stage and singing the opening chorus : 


In lazy languor, motionless 
We lie and dream of nothingness ; 
For visions come 
From Poppydom 
Direct at our command ; 
Or delicate alternative, 
In open idleness we live, 
With lyre and lute 
And silver flute 
The life of Lazyland. 


Mr. WALTER PASSMORE 


Face p. 172 


Mr. Henry A. Lytron 
AS SIR RUTHVEN MURGATROYD IN “RUDDIGORE’’ 


Face p. 173 
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It was not long before it was shown that “ Utopia ”’ was 
another topsy-turvy burlesque, as we are told that 
Utopia is to be henceforth modelled upon that “ glorious 
country called Great Britain—to which some add—but 
others do not—lIreland.” All began well, but somehow 
Gilbert’s “ Utopia’ was not altogether convincing, and 
the plot, such as it was, was somewhat involved. The 
songs and ballads, however, were found to be, if anything, 
quainter and more fantastic than ever, and in any case 
the public responded by filling the house during its two 
hundred and forty-five nights of performance, and the 
Press were almost unanimous in its cordiality. But 
unfortunately W. S. Gilbert went a trifle too far, and 
aroused the resentment of the Royal family by parodying 
the English Court, referring to the customs and practices 
“of the Court of St. James’s Hall,” the St. James’s 
Hall in those days being particularly the home of the 
Moore and Burgess black cork minstrels. Not only that, 
but the stage business and instructions in the Book of 
the Words-—which were duly carried out—in Act. II. 
were : 


They range their chairs across stage like Christy Minstrels. King 
sits C. Lord Dramaleigh on his L., Mr. Goldbury on his R. 
Captain Corcoran L. of Lord Dramaleigh, Captain Fitzbattleaxe 
R. of Mr. Goldbury, Mr. Blushington extreme R. Sir Bailey 
Barre extreme L. 


The King, who is relying upon Lord Dramaleigh, the 
British Chamberlain, to see that things are done properly, 
says : 


Kine: We take your word for it that all is right. You are 
not making fun of us? This is in accordance with the Court of 
St. James’s? 

Lorp Dram.: Well, it is in accordance with the practice of 
the Court of St. James’s Hall. 

Kine: Ob! It seems odd, but never mind. 


Whether this was a matter of /ése mayesté or not, it 
suggested grossly bad taste, and prevented members of 
Ns 
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the British Court from paying a second visit to see 
“ Utopia.” But that was all forgotten and forgiven 
when King Edward VII. came to the throne, and con- 
ferred upon Gilbert the honour of knighthood on July 15, 
Ig07. One of the best songs was the one in which the 
English girl is extolled : 


Go search the world and search the sea, 
Then come you home and sing with me: 
There’s no such gold and no such pearl 

As a bright and beautiful English girl. 


“ Utopia ”’ is full of satire on the English and their ways, 
and yet is also full of patriotic praise and fervour. That, 
of course, was Gilbert’s little way—a little way that made 
him and his mixed sentiments very difficult sometimes 
to be ‘“‘understanded of the people.” The humour of 
the opera here and there was patently mechanical and 
reminiscent, and there were, too, reminders in the dialogue 
of many incidents of matter that Gilbert had utilised in 
his other operas. Captain Sir Edward Corcoran came as 
a peculiar surprise from ‘‘ H.M.S. Pinafore ’’—but he was 
quite welcome. However Sullivan’s music seemed fresher 
and newer than ever, but unfortunately not detachable. 
One curious thing about the published Book of the 
Libretto is that the name of the theatre is not given, nor 
are there any names printed of the representatives of the 
dramatis persone. 

Walter Passmore made a great advance in this his 
second Savoy appearance, and, as we all know, had no 
need to fear comparison with either his predecessor, the 
clever George Grossmith, or those who came after him. 
Besides being a first-rate comedian—his Ko-Ko stands 
alone—he was also a first-rate musician. Miss Nancy 
McIntosh, who made her first appearance on the stage 
in this opera, was a finished vocalist, but as an actress 
she had everything to learn, but she progressed as time 
went on, and for several years was heard of in London. 
Sir W. S. Gilbert was very fond of her, and in the end 
adopted her as his daughter. 
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The first night of “‘ Utopia’ was memorable in many 
ways, but in particular because of the tremendous ovation 
Sir Arthur Sullivan received directly he was seen making 
his way to the conductor’s chair; the hearty applause 
bestowed upon each member of the cast as each one 
appeared ; and the final enthusiasm of the audience 
when at the end Arthur Sullivan and W. S. Gilbert took 
their “call,” and shook hands in front of the curtain. 
Everybody was happy at the re-union of two such dear 
and brilliant friends. 


CHAPTER XXI 


“* Mirette ’’—‘“‘ The Grand Duke”—‘‘ The Mikado” again— 
““ His Majesty.” 


AFTER “ Utopia” had only partially redeemed the hopes 
held out at the beginning of its career, D’Oyly Carte was 
again hard put to it to find a suitable and more promising 
successor. Although a new work by the old partners 
was underlined, but as it was yet in embryo, the manager 
was perforce compelled to take, to keep the theatre open, 
what he could get. There had been negotiations with 
André Messager for the production of an operetta entitled 
“Mirette.”” The book, written by Michael Carré, was 
ridiculously old-fashioned, the plot simple to boredom, 
and the action not worthy of a marionette. Think of 
it, gipsies again! The Count loves the gipsy maiden ; 
the gipsy at first listens, and then returns to her “ own 
true love,” one of her own tribe. It was utterly inoffen- 
sive and utterly stupid, while Messager’s music was 
commonplace and uninteresting. D’Oyly Carte, however, 
was under contract to adapt and produce it. There was 
little wisdom in the choice of the adaptors. The work 
was given to authors who were not too well acquainted 
with the requirements of the art of the stage. It was a 
bad libretto to start with—without action or humour 
—and wanted careful handling. Mr. Harry Greenbank 
should have changed places, perhaps, with Mr. Fred E. 
Weatherley, for Mr. Greenbank up to that time was not 
noted for his talent as a writer of dialogue, whereas as a 
lyric author he was almost the equal of any lyrist in 
town. Mr. Weatherley had won a great reputation as a 
176 
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writer of ordinary drawing-room ballads, but he had 
little or no sense of the theatre, and in any case the 
material he had to work upon was far from brilliant. 
But D’Oyly Carte had firm faith in the work, and so, 
when one version failed, he gave us another. The first 
was translated by Fred E. Weatherley and Harry Green- 
bank, the second as under. 


MIRETTE. 
A New Opera in three Acts, written expressly for the Savoy 
Theatre. 
Founded on the French of Michael Carré. 
English Lyrics by Frederic E. Weatherley; English Dialogue 
by Harry Greenbank. 


New Version with New Lyrics by Adrian Ross. 
The Music by André Messager. 


Produced at the Savoy Theatre by D’Oyly Carte. 
July 3, 1894. October 6, 1894. 


The Baron Van den Berg 
Mr. John Coates Mr. Richard Temple 


Gérarde Sige sa iss Mr. Scott Fishe Mr. Scott Fishe 
(Nephew of the Marquis) 
PiCOrin ste. -< esi Mr. Courtice Pounds Mr. Courtice Pounds 
Bobineticc wna. Mr. Walter Passmore Mr. Walter Passmore 
Prancales isc ce-<inc nos Mr. Avon Saxon Mr. John Coates 
Bertucciot. 2% eson Mr. Scott Russell Mr. Scott Russell 
Mirette (a Gispy).. Miss Maud Ellicott Miss Florence St. John 
Bilaneay sae fei Miss Florence Perry Miss Florence Perry 


(Daughter of the Baron Van den Berg) 
Zerbinette (a Gipsy) Miss Emmie Owen Miss Emmie Owen 
The Marquis de Montigny 
Miss Rosina Brandram Miss Rosina Brandram 


The Opera produced under the stage management of Mr. Charles 
Harris. 


Miss Kate Rolla played Mirette for a short time, and then 
Miss Florence St. John was called in—but, notwithstand- 
ing all that was done to justify D’Oyly Carte’s faith in 
the work—second-rate French opera was out of place 
at the Savoy—it had to make way for a newly written 
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ce 


version of an old German Reed sketch, Contra- 
bandista,” dating from 1867, written by F. C. Burnand 
and composed by Arthur Sullivan. It was a fatal mistake 
to try to resuscitate or regenerate this very old-fashioned, 
uninteresting work. However, it was done, and ran 
for ninety-six performances under its re-christened name. 


On Wednesday, December 12, 1894. 
THE CHIEFTAIN. 


An Original Comic Opera in Two Acts. 
Written by F.C. Burnand. Composed by Arthur Sullivan. 


Count Vasquez de Gonzago ............ Mr. Courtice Pounds 
Peter Adolphus Grigg (a British 
tourist in search of the picturesque) ....Mr. Walter Passmore 


Ferdinand de Roxas (Chieftain of the 
Ladrones, disguised as Pietro Slivinski, a Polish Courier) 
Mr. Scott Fishe 
Sancho (First Lieutenant of the Ladrones).... Mr. R. Temple 
José (Second Lieutenant of the Ladrones) ..Mr. M. R. Morand 
Pedro Gomez (Consulting Lawyer, Astrologer, 
and Keeper of Archives of the Ladrones)..Mr. Scott Russell 


Blazz0 me we oon s cea e nels Generel Mr. Bowden Haswell 
EisCateres 25 oo cies Wivie a ona Maleate’, eats a wren Mr. Powis Pinder 
Pednillo ta Goatherdy i... en eee sue were Master Snelson 
Luz de Roxas (Chieftainess of the 

Radrores) steve. oe cnc wee ae aye eee Miss Rosina Brandram 
Dolly (Peter A. Grigg’s Wife) ............ Miss Florence Perry 
Juanita (the Dancing Girl of the 

(Ladrones)* sss cil tee , . okra Union ah wees Miss Emmie Owen 
Maraquita .......ceccesccecsecuccsvecs Miss Edith Johnston 
Anna, (a Cameristay is... Vivien Fun teen Miss Ada Newall 
ZALCU A we aceragsiece “yaa cas sm sl aminl ee aon etre Miss Beatrice Perry 
Nira Sars ws oe ek ts score Sink oo SOT Ie en Miss Ethel Wilson 
Rita (an English lady engaged to 

Wasques) 06.5 0s Sk ca te eae Miss Florence St. John 


The tide in the affairs of Savoy Opera were at an 
unpleasantly low ebb, and not even Sullivan’s music 
could save “The Chieftain’’ from strangulation, and 
there was nothing new ready, or likely to be for some 
time, and although there were persistent paragraphs about 
another masterpiece, it seemed to tarry overlong on the 
road. To fill the gap and to try and rally the old Savoy- 
ards, who seemed to be growing less enthusiastic in their 
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allegiance, Mr. D’Oyly Carte resolved to speculate with 
‘ Hansel and Gretel,’’ which was then running at the old 
Princess’ Theatre in Oxford Street, and so he gave a 
welcome to Humperdinck’s pretty piece on April 16, 1895. 
This was well received, and made many new friends. 

The theatre now closed its doors for a little vacation, 
to reopen with the always reliable “ Mikado’ on November 
6, 1895, with Walter Passmore as Ko-Ko for the first time. 
Rutland Barrington was Pooh-Bah as usual, and other 
favourites ; and, as will soon be seen, it had to be restored 
to its place in a few months. I will wait till we come to 
that before giving the full cast. 

In due season the first programme of the new, eagerly 
anticipated ‘“‘ Gilbert and Sullivan ’’ was announced and 
took place: 


On Saturday Evening, March 7, 1896. 
A New and Original Comic Opera, entitled 
THE GRAND DUKE; oR, THE STATUTORY DUEL. 


Written by W. S. Gilbert. Composed by Arthur Sullivan. 
Rudolph (the Grand Duke of Pfennig 
Reha WD PLera ley ee terete etncico ote etortiece's. > Mr. Walter Passmore 


Ernest Drummkopf (a Theatrical Manager) 
Mr. Charles Kenningham 


Ludwig (his Leading Comedian) ...... Mr. Rutland Barrington 
Dr Tanmbatiser (a INOtALY) | Sx. a srs « 0 ous Mr. Scott Russell 
sbher prince Of Monte Carlo as eis sin os 66 he Mr. R. Scott Fishe 
WASCOUNC NICD OIG mete retetacssere ractaiar es bg ene oean ees Mr. E. Carlton 
Ben Hashbaz (a Costumier) ........ Mr. C. Herbert Workman 
Heralds, eye ccs 4 SOR ee OTT EE TE VOLT Mr. Jones Hewson 
The Princess of Monte Carlo (Betrothed 

4 Bed RUDY We Ei) ae eee COR a i ARR Scr Miss Emmie Owen 
The Baroness Von Krakenfeldt (Betrothed 

LOS NICOLE Cy hser ccs oo erasure at ore tener Crete Miss Rosina Brandram 
Julia Jellicoe (an English Comédienne) Madame Ilka von Palmay 
Lisa (a/Soubrette) us eiacien o Seven secisln ss Miss Florence Perry 
Olga ft § ace Miss Mildred Baker 
Gretchen Members of Se Rete Miss Ruth Vincent 
Bertha (Ernest Drummkopf’sq .......... Miss Jessie Rose 
Elsa | Theatrical Company] ........ Miss Ethel Wilson 
Piqua. PR Sa at OR aes Miss Beatrice Perry 
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The newcomers were Madame Ilka von Palmay, who was 
chosen purposely by W. S. Gilbert to play an English 
comediénne at a German Court—she spoke with a pleasing 
foreign accent and sang very well—and Mr. C. H. Work- 
man, who it is true had made his Savoy début in the 
curtain-raiser “‘ After All”’ in the previous November, 
and was to become a valued Savoyard. Some of the 
papers declared ‘‘ The Grand Duke ”’ to be a great success, 
notwithstanding that it “ had its faults,’’ and that from 
first to last it was a delightful entertainment: “ It 
makes one glad,” said one writer, “‘ that there are such 
men in the world as Gilbert and Sullivan—glad above all 
that they are once more pulling together in ‘ double 
harness ’ instead of flying off in opposite directions, and 
devoting their energies to separate work.” That was 
very nice, but it became known that the collaborators 
were not working precisely in harmony, and as this was 
their thirteenth—an ominous number, cried the super- 
stitious—opera together, including “Trial by Jury,” 
something was sure to happen. These wiseacres, to the 
sorrow of all who loved the Savoy, prophesied right. 
Something did happen, for Gilbert and Sullivan never 
acted as collaborators any more. The truth had to be 
confessed that Gilbert’s book was “far, far from gay,” 
but Sullivan’s music, though occasionally reminding one 
of what had gone before, was very bright and tuneful. 
The good company—none could have been better— 
worked hard, but the opera was uninteresting, ingustible, 
and dry. Many of the speeches were too long, and the 
lyrics were so commonplace and so ordinary as to be quite 
unworthy of the originator of the Bab Ballads. There 
was nothing distinguishable about the work, which 
honestly made no appeal whatever, and ended not 
gloriously with the small total of one hundred and twenty- 
three performances. The work was apparently based 
upon a well-known Blackwood tale called ‘* The Duke’s 
Surprise,” the plot of which had been utilised by H. B. 
Farnie in ‘The Prima Donna,” done at the Avenue 
Theatre in October, 1889. Tito Mattei wrote the music. 
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With the exit of “The Grand Duke” came the entry 
of—I was almost going to say the inevitable—“ Mikado.”’ 
It came anyhow, again conquered, and before it was 
withdrawn reached its one thousandth performance on 
October 31,1896. The special programmes were printed on 
Japanese fans and the souvenir took the form of a book 
containing extracts from the libretti and scores of all the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas for every day of the year. 
This handsome gift was compiled and arranged by Miss 
Kitty Lofting. The theatre, which was beautifully 
decorated with scarlet and gold chrysanthemums, was 
crowded with all the notabilities of the day—famous per- 
sonages of music and the drama, the artistic world 
generally and society, resembling a gala first night. The 
revival during which this interesting event took place 
began on the previous July 11. The cast on this and the 
festival occasion was as follows : 

THE MIKADO; OR, THE Town oF TITIPU. 


phe Mikad 0:08 s;apanie.ici.c.<ae. eiovelesiaic eastern etre Mr. Scott Fishe 
ING al is Blolot Salo nie prec beat Ox eee Otero C Mr. Charles Kenningham 
RG EO Ween occ cus ka Ne rs baxeseel seit coi'ofnlloy ogc ios tkioy Sipe Mr. Walter Passmore 
POO Ue bel ea clele ake aecielet cereal Cons eregens Mr. Rutland Barrington 
IPSIOS ISOS CK. Rune e Sicko COG a0 MOREE Otro aL Mr. Jones Hewson 
BSG UUETN Nats TY weeerh als pi ont atone" a soln salen euiel esaliacet Miss Florence Perry 
LEN aD RS ithe sy aie 8 6 Bua .o Deseo oreditis Oremoc Hpi casi Miss Jessie Bond 
UE Sie CMA OUST Rear LY TAECT Tare Se Miss Emmie Owen 
hee? ooeoen oc taoneomer ocr Comoe Miss Rosina Brandram 


By many experts, Mr. Walter Passmore’s Ko-Ko was 
considered to transcend George Grossmith’s lively ex- 
position of the Lord High Executioner. In any case Mr. 
Passmore was a better singer and a far superior dancer, 
being one of the best of his style on the London stage at 
that time. Much regret was expressed soon after this 
revival at the secession of Rutland Barrington, who 
then acted for the last time for many a long day in the 
old house, and then went to take up Harry Monkhouse’s 
part in the “Geisha,” at Daly’s Theatre, under the 
management of George Edwardes. 

Rutland Barrington had appeared in all the Gilbert 
and Sullivan works at the Opera Comique and at the 
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Savoy with the exception of “‘ The Yeomen of the Guard,” 
when he had his little managerial exploit in 1888 at the 
St. James’s Theatre. Barrington himself, in his Record 
of Thirty-Five Years’ Experience on the English Stage, tells 
us of his decision. “I did not look forward with any 
special pleasure to my reappearance as Pooh-Bah as I 
had got rather tired of the part during the long original 
run and my forebodings were realised, as, after playing it 
for a month or so, I began to feel as if I had never played 
anything else, and it so worked on my brain that I felt 
compelled to ask Carte to release me, which he very 
kindly did, and within a very short time I returned to 
Daly’s for the ‘ Geisha,’ which play was the commence- 
ment of a stay of ten years with George Edwardes.” But 
he had not deserted the Savoy by any means, as later we 
shall see. To fill Barrington’s place Mr. Fred Billington, 
who had for years enacted the character in the country 
in one of D’Oyly Carte’s repertoire companies, was called 
in, and a very fine, unctuous, suave Pooh-Bah he demon- 
strated himself to be. Now we are on the subject of 
Pooh-Bah, it is interesting to recall that James Robinson 
Planché (of whom Gilbert was an ardent student, as 
well as of Henry J. Byron) in his “ Sleeping Beauty,” 
first presented at Covent Garden, April 20, 1840, has a 
character called Baron Factotum, who was also a kind 
of Pooh-Bah, and who describes his burden of offices 
as follows. 


Ye who sigh for place 
Behold and profit by my piteous case. 
As Lord High Chamberlain I slumber never, 
As Lord High Steward in a stew I’m ever, 
As Lord High Constable I watch all day, 
As Lord High Treasurer I’ve the devil to pay. 
As Great Grand Cup Bearer I’m handled queerly, 
As Great Grand Carver I’m cut up severely. 
In other States the honours are divided, 
But here they’re one and all to me confided ; 
They’ve buckled Fortune on my back—until 
I really feel particularly ill! 
Young man, avoid the cares from State that spring 
And don’t you be a Great Grand anything! 
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In August, by the way, a new musical duologue by 
Adrian Ross and W. Beach, called “‘ Weather or No,” with 
music by Luard Selby was presented. Another great 
loss to the Savoy was the retirement of Miss Jessie Bond 
at the conclusion of the run of this revival, aftera splendid 
period of nearly twenty years’ service. Miss Bond had 
engendered a deep affection, not only among her fellow- 
artists behind the curtain, but also among her constant 
and appreciative friends in front. Miss Bond was soon 
afterwards married to Mr. Lewis Ransome and left the 
stage for good. 

“The Mikado,” having reigned until well into February, 
had to vacate his throne for another ruler, sowas produced 
on 

Saturday, February 20, 1897, 
His Majesty; or, THE COURT OF VIGNOLIA, 
An Original Comic Opera in Two Acts. 
Written by F. C. Burnand and R. C. Lehmann, 
With Additional Lyrics by Adrian Ross. 
The Music by Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie. 
Ferdinand the Fifth (King of Vignolia)..Mr. George Grossmith 
Count Cosmo (Prime Minister and 

First Lord of the Admiralty) .......... Mr. Scott Russell 
Baron Vicentius (Lord High Chamberlain)..Mr. Jones Hewson 
Baron Michael (Vice-Chamberlain ; 


Of Celtic MESATACTION)io ghee fee cee ee ee es Mr. Earldon 
Prince Max,(of Balitria) a ences Mr. Charles Kenningham 
Mopolio VII. (King of Osturia) ...... Mr. Fred Billington 
Boodel (Ex-Master of the Revels to 

Kase Ordinate enatens oesi iste sos 0. 6s Mr. Walter Passmore 
Herr Schnippentrimmer (Court Costumier) ........ Mr. Bryan 
Chevalier Klarkstein de Frise (Court 

PELE CT as Meratect ol atbld see Riaue Reale isghe Gh ae bni'e ote Mr. H. Charles 
Adama (a; Wood mam) eres. otnse «cesses oreo st Mr. Herbert Workman 
Princess Lucilla Chloris (of Osturia, 

daughter of King Mopolio) ............ Miss Florence Perry 
Felice (Adopted Daughter of Adam 

ALdiGeruride) aunt atenseee se arr eat Madame Ilka von Palmay 
Duchess of Gonzara (Mistress of the 

OVAL WVardrObe) gigersw iene eines (erste: cheat <feletors iet Miss Macaulay 
Dame Gertrude (Wife of Adam) .......... Miss Bessie Bonsall 
Helena ] Principal Ladies in Miss Jessie Rose 
Dorothea Waiting on Princess Miss Ruth Vincent 
Claudina J Lucilla Chloris Miss Mildred Baker 
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This opera was heralded with much puffing and blowing 
in the Press, but somehow there was something un- 
satisfying in the over elaborate story which dwindled 
down to nothing at the end. There were too many 
cooks, and there was too much froth. It was 
suggested that by a cutting away process the balance 
of parts could be restored. “‘ By now this has doubtless 
been done, and if well done, we see no reason why 
the new Savoy Opera should not have been converted 
from a questionable into a solid and certain success.” 
Unluckily this did not happen. 

“The music of ‘ His Majesty,’ ”’ said a leading critic, “‘is, 
apart from its wealth of technical resource and refined 
melody, remarkable for the fact that it is not in the 
slightest degree Sullivanesque. Dealing, as he had to, with 
characters and lyrics that savour rather strongly of the 
Gilbertian flavour, Sir A. C. Mackenzie must have found 
it anything but an easy task to avoid suggestion or 
reminiscences of his accomplished brother composer 
That he has succeeded in doing so and yet written number 
after number, abounding in tunefulness and spirit, is an 
immense tribute to his individuality.” 

The smartest lyrics came from the pen of Adrian Ross 
and the best acting from Walter Passmore and Fred 
Billington. There were several good songs well sung by 
a company whose strength may be judged from the names 
of the performers. George Grossmith was exceptionally 
nervous and did not do justice on the first night either 
to himself or this cleverly conceived personage. As 
a matter of fact it was drawn from that world-wide 
pestilence, the ex-Kaiser, when he was a young man, 
making a fool of himself. Somehow Grossmith did not 
get into the skin of the part, and at the end of the per- 
formance on the fourth night he threw up the sponge and 
left the theatre. Interviewed as to this action he stated 
in effect that the part he played was very different at the 
end of the rehearsals from what it was at the beginning. 
“ One thing is really beyond dispute. He was out of his 
element in the piece, which, clever as he is, gained rather 
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than lost by his absence, and is now going much better.” 
So wrote Frederick Hawkins. George Grossmith was 
temporarily replaced by rising Herbert Workman, and 
then Henry A. Lytton burst upon the scene with im- 
mediate success. Not forgetting his Robin Oakapple in 
“ Ruddigore”’ this may be said to have been H. A. 
Lytton’s first great hit which was to lead him on to fame 
and fortune in the later revivals at the same house. Mr. 
Lytton had been debarred from his right place in London 
too long. But he was not to reign long as “‘ His Majesty,” 
for that unhappy monarch was deposed after sixty-one 
days from his thorny throne. The revival of “ The 
Yeomen of the Guard” at once changed the fortunes of 
the Savoy. Of that there could be “no shadow of 
doubt, no possible doubt whatever!” 


CHAPTER XXII 


“The Yeomen of the Guard’’ Revived; a New Version of the 
“Grand Duchess ”’ ‘‘ The Beauty Stone’’—Sir Arthur Pinero. 


In the first revival of ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard,” on 
May 5, 1897, there were naturally not many of the original 
cast of 1888 in the bill; indeed, there were only two— 
Richard Temple and Miss Rosina Brandram. For the 
sake of reference I copy the programme list of characters. 


THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD; OR, THE MERRY MAN AND His 


MalIp. 
Sir Richard Cholmondeley ..........e.ee0. Mr. Jones Hewson 
Colonel Pairtarcr. ai <s'< cia ste eie sichoeee Mr. Charles Kenningham 
MELOEAN to WICEV IP wc ni cceisere arches <u ereiemeenre cron Mr. Richard Temple 
Léonard: Meryl on sccers a av crethnenie are os are ctale Mr. Scott Russell 
Jack Pointe ra ose. seca se Cee eek Mr. Walter Passmore 
Wilner: Shad bole:: s:. sued. OR Cuenca eke ew Sa Mr. H. A. Lytton 
Hisié; Maynard's j...a tious ta dane hee Madame Ilka von Palmay 
PIN UG esr hic. Saoirse vo ey enieen re eee Miss Florence Perry 


ce er eee Miss Rosina Brandram 
Wate. wake eh pennies Are Cae cee ees Miss Ruth Vincent 


Other parts were taken by Messrs. Richards, C. Childerstone, 
H. Gordon, Iago Lewys, E. Bryan, and C. H. Workman. 


After about a month Mr. Cory James replaced Mr. Scott 
Russell as Leonard Meryll. Mr. Passmore made a dis- 
tinctive and immediate success, and was looked upon as 
the next best Jack Point, and to this verdict W. S. Gilbert 
himself subscribed at the time. “ After All” was also 
revived. 

D’Oyly Carte was still seeking for a new comic opera, 
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at least that was the general rumour, and it is well-known 
that he had several works offered to him, some of which, 
to his own disadvantage, he turned down. He seemed 
to be hunting for the impossible and seemed afraid to 
venture on new works by new authors. However, he 
was the manager, and was naturally the best judge of his 
own requirements. But it was generally accorded that 
he made a mistake in putting on a revised version of 
Offenbach’s thirty-year-old comic opera ‘“‘ The Grand 
Duchess of Gerolstein,” the history of which is very 
romantic but too long to tell at this moment. It seemed 
curious to see Jacques Offenbach’s name at the Savoy, 
for Sir George A. Macfarren, at one time President of the 
Royal Academy of Music, had, in a spirit of spitefulness, 
christened Sullivan the “ English Offenbach,” much to 
Sullivan’s chagrin and annoyance. I suppose there 
are no two composers in the wide world who were so 
dissimilar in works, ways and methods, than the great 
French opera bouffeist and the essentially English com- 
poser of Savoy opera. Why Macfarren, who was supposed 
to be always full of kindness and ready to help any 
musician on his way, should have shown such jealous 
pique towards Sullivan, it is hard to say, as most decidedly 
Sullivan’s friends looked upon the label as an insult and 
an affront. ‘‘ The Grand Duchess,” ever to be associated 
with the name of Hortense Schneider, who was the 
original; and with Julia Mathews, who was first seen 
in the part at Covent Garden, November 18, 1867, in 
the version prepared by Charles Lamb Kenney. For 
his own purposes D’Oyly Carte engaged Charles H. 
E. Brookfield to write the new dialogue and Adrian Ross 
to provide fresh lyrics. 


On Saturday, December 4, 1897. 
THE GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN, 


The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein .... Miss Florence St. John 
Wanda (a Peasant betrothed to Fritz)....Miss Florence Perry 
rite (a OCrult)’ .. . cenewamene's Mr. Charles Kenningham 


Prince Paul (Son and Heir of the Elector)..Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
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Baron Puck (Chamberlain) = 20.6 s.00%.<%. Mr. William Elton 
Nepomuc (Aide-de-Camp) ............ Mr. George Humphery 
General Boum (Commander in Chief) Mr. Walter Passmore 


Baron Grog (Emissary of the Elector) Mr. Charles H. E. Brookfield 
Colonel Marcobrunner} Officers in the Mr. Scott Fishe 
Captain Hockheim fore Duchess’? Mr. Jones Hewson ~ 


Lieutenant Neirstein Army Mr. Cory James 
Tae SRE, PY enaens NS Miss Ruth Vincent 
Olga Maids Of J oe. icsaiemcs laein .. Miss Mildred Baker 
Amélie JOT OUT = Fe) Fare settee 2p estate atta oe Miss Jessie Rose 
Charlotte} * > Og Pew weos ee et Miss Beatrice Perry 


Left and right the production was violently criticised 
and C. H. E. Brookfield was seriously taken to task for 
“ bowdlerising ” the play, but in a long letter to the press, 
Mr. Carte justified his action in approving of the man 
doubtful incidents in the work, and defended his writers — 
against the attacks made upon them for their version of 
the libretto. Moreover, for three months the publi 
flocked to listen to Offenbach’s light and airy music and 
to enjoy the excellent acting and singing of a most 
excellent company. Then, pending the production of 
“The Beauty Stone,’”’ with Sullivan as composer, a shor 
season of the ‘‘ The Gondoliers ”’ was given from March 22, 
1808. 


THE GONDOLIERS; OR, THE KING OF BARATARIA. 


‘The: Duke: of Plaza-Torto: .. . <. see eee Mr. W. Elton 
PUR) Suis edad cola e olay clean wis kie eR tareeee Mr. Jones Hewson 
Don Alhambra Del Bolero ............ Mr. Walter Passmore 
Marco: Palmieri’ «igus wo onan oxe Mr. Charles Kenningham 
Giuseppe Palmiers ... ns <n su'ys spear ae Mr. H. A. Lytton 
Duchess OF Plaza=T Oro, 0.5 sa een wie eee Miss Rosina Brandram 
GaSiida ssid Peres F Phe eee Oe eee aR oe Miss Ruth Vincent 
GiANetta o4.0s. 6 a's vc bee te ae Ee Eee Miss Emmie Owen 
CSSA ice rahhs and oniecece tates tate neke amano Seee eee ee Miss Louie Henri 
PAMELA oats leteioies sai Ss ieae scape istee Star ea eee Ete Miss Ethel Jackson 
VIECOTIA save os. swt 06 cos Guam vcehiee eS tees Miss Jessie Rose 
Gila Peters pie areal cs si eress 9 eon eae Miss Margaret Moyse 
THOG ya tee ad cen wale < n'a cbigthints Mee Miss Jessie Pounds 


Great things were anticipated from the advent of ‘“‘ The 
Beauty Stone,” as the book was by the leading dramatist 


Miss Bertua Lewis 
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Mr. C. H. Workman 
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of the day, while the lyrics were by a scholarly poetic 
author who was also the writer of many plays. But the 
truth must be confessed at once that the “ Beauty 
Stone,” by Arthur W. Pinero, J. Comyns Carr, and Arthur 
Sullivan, was not only not interesting, but it was deadly 
dull and was consequently withdrawn after about fifty 
performances. Perhaps had this romantic opera, or 
musical drama, as it was called, been done by the Carl 
Rosa Company, it might have passed into the casual 
repertoire, but it was quite out of place at the Savoy. 
Sir Arthur Pinero’s dialogue was too diffuse and too 
heavy, while Mr. Carr’s lyrics did not seem to lend 
themselves easily to musical treatment. The Devil, 
in the person of Mr. Passmore, was a principal character 
which was objected to by critics and public alike, although 
Mr. Passmore’s impersonation could not be improved 
upon. Said the authors: “In the old mysteries and 
miracle plays the Devil was usually presented as a 
grotesque personage ; and it Is in this spirit, if with some 
modification, that the character is traced in this instance!”’ 
Unfortunately this conception of the Spirit of Darkness 
jarred. 


Saturday Evening, May 28, 1808. 
THE BEAUTY STONE. 
An Original Romantic Musical Drama in Three Acts. 


By Arthur W. Pinero and J. Comyns Carr. Composed by 
Arthur Sullivan. 


Philip, Lord of Mirlemont .......6.2...405 Mr. George Devoll 
Gunton Of caeranty age. +. cial, «ieksrels sles Mr. Edwin Asham 
SimoOny sara Weary VWVCAVED) eee acoiee ej cie cree col oa 3 = Mr. H. A. Lytton 
Nicholas Dircks (Burgomaster of Mirlemont) Mr. Jones Hewson 
Peppin (a Dwarf) s. 6... vec ee cer ceerecs Mr. D’Arcy Kelway 
FAC SON CCI AMmmnemycia > «le lneketeichsaleais s/s aviazene Mr. Leonard Russell 
ADP AG Olsthes T OWL - <j dinecetanta setcibe rec » Mr. Charles Childerstone 
Baltwyiof Ath 0.4. chive» cea in neciine ns Mr. J. W. Foster 

. , Mr. Cory James 
The Lords of Sirault, Velaines | Mr Hl Gordon 


and St. Sauveur | Mr. J. Ruff 
Os | 
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The Dewahticsd 2 chore sores mercedes pm teeta ae Mr. Walter Passmore 
Laine (the Weaver’s Daughter) .......... Miss Ruth Vincent 
Joan (the Weaver’s Wife) ............ Miss Rosina Brandram 
JaCqUClNe. Glas cen eve wae see ales = eae ae Miss Emmie Owen 
Loyse, from St. Denis ........0.eeseeese Miss Madge Moyse 
Isabeau; from Hlorencé faves. asa ue~ ao cae Miss Minnie Pryce 
Blanche, from Boavigny: ‘cc.c.s 4-< "seinen Miss Ethel Jackson 
AL Shrewish Git wn. siesres «ale =h.d wien ereaets Miss Mildred Baker 
AR MIAELODS cpio ss avchs one? slags [sists ve mimietensie senate mers Miss Ethel Wilson 
GI ecse sao aah sain mieies ce eeenay area Miss Pauline Joran 


The story is laid in the Flemish town of Mirlemont in 
the fifteenth century. 


The musical director was Frangois Cellier. Messrs. 
George Devoll and Edwin Asham, who had been 
specially imported from America, were unhappily quite 
unsuited in every respect for the réles for which they 
were cast. They were vocally and physically unfit 
for the characters, besides which their American accent 
was not altogether in keeping with the Flemish setting. 
Miss Emmie Owen and Mr. Walter Passmore provided 
the comic relief, but somehow the parts did not appear 
to be altogether in the picture. Miss Pauline Joran, a 
new-comer, proved to be a great acquisition, while Miss 
Ruth Vincent well foreshadowed the splendid career 
that lay before her. 

On the departure of ‘ The Beauty Stone,” with all 
Sullivan’s exquisite music, “The Gondoliers’’ resumed 
its position in the public estimation, with a cast 
almost unchanged from its recent revival, except that 
Robert Evett now played Marco in place of Mr. 
Kenningham. 

“The Gondoliers”’ having finished its course, ‘‘ The 
Sorcerer’ and “ Trial by Jury,” after a rest of fourteen 
years, made a welcome reappearance on September 22, 
1898, and filled the theatre for just over a hundred 
performances. As no one who took part in the initial 
production at the Opera Comique was present to play 
on this occasion, I give the list of dramatis persone : 
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THE SORCERER. 


Sir Marmaduke Pointdextre .....i.....% Mr. Jones Hewson 
PLC AS OR sera d ens 1% oieie Sivan oooh. d chailotousonsycee ca Mr. Robert Evett 
DE NON a es one ORES Oe cls 2 ocn.k'9 3" 59,8 Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
UNCEAI Veer enmenty Gc Never oc es hs Sats nepey os Mr. Leonard Russell 
John Wellington Wells .............0.- Mr. Walter Passmore 
BPA ADB AT NPS i. ois i555 en's 8's a oo Miss Rosina Brandram 
BNATING eo, tet gs SU gS Sse 0 ae OARS ve NS Miss Rath Vincent 
eho mdege <ik e dwiasa wp awek Si» ew Miss E. McAlpine 
RNR AR as hy ge Gg, wine b dnsig «at np nn Oh aim Miss Emmie Owen 


Followed by the Dramatic Cantata : 
TRIAL BY JURY. 


PLE AL CALN EMI | ITC One pa cine cobs sgumeiedelis| solo. ve Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
AN GYEy RAR VOC Abt Bose a pin cree eng OG EO ER Miss Isabel Jay 
pea Defercla nt rmsd ceo eats tiovt eo cfeboner eter Ww iern Mr. Cory James 
CounselMor thesPlaintth ie. staantoriop omlere wee Mr. Jones Hewson 
MUSING Reece atettaes nop erro Marea res ay el ene) atest Mr. Walter Passmore 
oremanrot-the =| urn sea otis sola sith Pars Mr. Leonard Russell 
WASS OCA EC tre etar tel Cae so fatias) «eunie'ie bi 6's. 0Ks one Mr. Charles Childerstone 
MEETSE PSTIC CSI AIC es 75. cro. 5 cil ai ssuoipe sichepausssnslercrs Miss Mildred Baker 


A line in the programme ran: “ Both operas reproduced 
under the personal direction of the Author,” indicates 
that Gilbert still preserved a lively interest in all move- 
ments at the Savoy. “The Sorcerer,’ by the way, 
celebrated its twenty-first anniversary on November 17, 
1898. Sir Arthur Sullivan occupied the conductor’s 
chair, Gilbert and friends occupied one box, and Mr. and 
Mrs. D’Oyly Carte sat in another. It was also the 
twenty-first anniversary of Mr. Carte’s management. 

In succession to these old favourites a new comic 
opera entitled the ‘“ Lucky Star” was tried, and met 
with fair success, but it was of a much lower class than 
that to which patrons of the Savoy had been accustomed. 
The history of the libretto forms a curious record 
as an instance of collaboration. The original, called 
“Etoile,” was brought out at the Bouffes Parisiens 
in 1877. The “book” was by Leterrier and Vanloo, 
with music by Emmanuel Chabrier. Probably on 
account of its difficulty the original score was, with the 
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exception of part of the finale to Act. I, entirely 
abandoned, and the version presented at the Savoy was 
based on an American translation of the French libretto 
by Cheever Goodwin and Woolston Morse, while Ivan 
Caryll was responsible for the music, the English lyrics 
being provided by Adrian Ross and Aubrey Hopwood, 
with some new dialogue by C. H. E. Brookfield. Then 
the whole concoction “‘ was revised and put together by 
H. L.,’’ who was Helen Lenoir—otherwise Mrs. D’Oyly 
Carte! Notwithstanding all this, the French original 
was closely followed and much of the dialogue was 
rehashed. 


On Saturday, January 7, 1899. 
THe Lucky Star. 
A Comic Opera in Three Acts. 


Kops Oe thie Bn ars 2 ls e-e eee a =, seal ae Mr. Walter Passmore 
The Baron Tabasco (Ambassador from 

King Mataqunn) 7 icc. cewueu crus afece ore Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
Siroco (the Astrologer Royal) ...........- Mr. Sydney Paxton 
Kedas'(Chiet of Police)® ns.) os 5cac vopes Mr. Frank Manning 
Tapioca (Private Secretary to Baron 

EEQASCO) Stare apace ots, ait alee aie ape latte vay Mr. Robert Evett 
Carican (ASGiiIgen Ver ctccnercs ev ae eta Mr. Leonard Russell 
Princess Laoula (Daughter of King 

IMO UA CUE santa sietas ty sate eaadsc mae alas Miss* Ruth Vincent 
Aloés (Daughter of Tabasco)... <acccWnns sas Miss Isabel Jay 
Oasis | Reet ta) Rees. ee Miss Jessie Rose 
Asphodel’ 4. Matds:of Po ens Miss Madge Moyse 
Phasin 7 >| - MONGAr.. foro oy, oa Ae Miss Mildred Baker 
Lazuli (A Travelling Painter) ............ Miss Emmie Owen 


Whatever its merits or demerits, “The Lucky Star ”’ 
was good enough to attract attention for one hundred and 
forty-three representations. In the second edition Mr. 
Henry Claff was the Kedas and Mr. Fred Wright, Junior, 
Siroco. 

While waiting for “The Rose of Persia,’’ promised from 
the pen of Basil Hood, to fill up the gap “ H.M.S. Pina- 
fore ’’ was launched for its second revival on June 6, 18g. 
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IE OREGON. DOTURE (. o5 5s < cies om & Fate ka Mr. Walter Passmore 
CaptatigGercorany jaigas owing. a eee ons Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
RealOne Geusteaw arcs d le ces Je vinde sso 6 Mr. Robert Evett 
DRC Wea Gx Gian. 0 0 8 «15-¢in'< eiays) elm aiacerdieiy ae Mr. Richard Temple 
US PU PS OD Sal ytargs iit ton ice G6: sys! wiahiot'a ws el'e 4-o- 0 to OT Mr. W. H. Leon 
Bob-Becket -....:. SRO PPE Rn Oa Oe Mr. Powis Pinder 
EIS OPENS ery Grrl. wjrevesel sae Fi niscorel tl siisue Sieh ace of ot Miss Ruth Vincent 
URIG. COS gA Bc one waters Oat aerate Legge Cry ace Miss Emmie Owen 
BME ETOP CUO cre ie''s pig of acd ce clene way Ci Miss Rosina Brandram 


Mr. Richard Temple, it will be seen, appeared in his 
original character of Dick Deadeye. “Trial by Jury ”’ 
completed the entertainment. It may be noted that on 
September 16, “ Pinafore’ reached its thousandth per- 
formance. Through Mr. Wilfred Bendall, who was for a 
time private secretary to Sir Arthur Sullivan, Captain 
Basil Hood was introduced to the latter as a likely 
librettist. Captain Hood had already written “ The 
French Maid” and “Gentleman Joe,” and other pieces, 
and his great ambition was now to be consummated, 
for he had long aspired to be numbered among the active 
Savoyards. The first result was the evolution of a very 
fine Eastern story. 


On Saturday, November 29, 1899. 
A New Comic Opera in Two Acts. 
THE RosE oF PERSIA; OR, THE STORY-TELLER AND THE SLAVE. 


Written by Basil Hood. Composed by Arthur Sullivan. 
The Sultan Mahmoud of Persia ........ Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
Hassan. (a Philanthropist) 7... eee... Mr. Walter Passmore 
Yussuf (a Professional Story-Teller) ...... Mr. Robert Evett 
Pore EVEN E) Vere (S-28)) Henn Gas Oe ud oar Mr. George Ridgwell 
A ne tGrand NIZE ele aneie sic: cedehel evils Sega b> ols Mr. W. H. Leon 
The Physician-in-Chief ..............+4-- Mr. C. Childerstone 
The Royal Executioner ............-. Mr. Reginald Crompton 
Soldveriofathe Guards. acs wie cies alco: © 0.8 Mr. Powis Pinder 
The Sultana Zubeydeh (named 

aROSe-IN=BlOOM ~ eae e a eteme oto > Miss Ellen Beach Yaw 
TE Scone OL Willies: ”~ yieere ote aseai oie scolthel oro ste ones ee Miss Jessie Rose 
iD reart’s-Desire '” 6207, mite sarees lets ase Miss Louie Pounds 


“Honey-0f-Life ° 0.6.05 Sb ewienescwwne cee Miss Emmie Owen 
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‘‘ Dancing Sunbeam ”’ (Hassan’s First 


Wiley tht a atseoy creas ame he ees Miss Rosina Brandram 
‘“‘ Blush-of-Morning ”’ (his Twenty-Fifth 

bhi) ey eee ae Cee re ae cer rice rere Miss Agnes Fraser 
“ Oasis-in-the-Desert ”’ Wives Miss Madge Moyse 
“Morn-upon-the-Waters ”’ | ( Miss Jessie Pounds 


“ Song-of-Nightingales ”’ 


of | Miss Rose Rosslyn 
“ Whisper-of-the-West-Wind ” 


Miss Gertrude Jerrard 


Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, who came from the United 
States, only played the Sultana Zubeydeh for two weeks, 
as her voice was not quite suited to the Savoy ; therefore 
Miss Isabel Jay was engaged, and she secured a most 
delightful success. In this piece Mr. Reginald Crompton 
made his appearance at the Savoy. A change of some 
importance was the return of Miss Decima Moore to take 
up ‘‘ Scent-of-Lillies ’’ in April, in the place of Miss Jessie 
Rose. 

“The Rose of Persia’’ wasa worthy successor to Gilbert's 
work. Basil Hood—who was a descendant of Thomas 
Hood, by the way—whose lyrics were light and graceful 
and whose dialogue was witty and pungent, was at once 
accused of imitating Gilbert, but close examination of the 
two authors will prove that there was no real imitation. 
Hood, like his great ancestor, who was certainly, amongst 
other things, the master punster of the world, was very 
fond of plays upon words— 


You took me out to take me in, 
That’s what you took me for— 


and this happy little faculty lent an agreeable charm to 
the speeches allotted to his creations. The piece was 
bright and pleasant. The music was Sullivan at his very 
best, and consequently “‘ The Rose of Persia’”’ turned 
out to be an unequivocal success. The Persian atmo- 
sphere pervaded the excellent story of the opera. The 
influence of Edward FitzGerald’s ‘‘Omar Khayyam ” was 
certainly over it all through the quaint philosophy and 
in the tender love-songs. There was also many an 
agreeable touch of the Avabian Nights, Hassan, most 
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artistically and feelingly played by Walter Passmore, 
quotes from Omar, while the lyrics suggest the methods 
of the Persian poets. 


’Neath my lattice, 
Through the night, 
Comes the west wind, 
Perfume-laden ; 
As a lover to a maiden, 
Sighing softly, ‘‘ Here I am.’ 
Come and wander where I wander in the silence of the stars. 


This was well rendered by Miss Isabel Jay, as Rose-in- 
Bloom. Hassan has several good ditties, which Walter 
Passmore sang in his best manner, the cleverest of all 
being the winding-up song, in which Hassan tells of his 
own life, and as the Sultan has ordered him to tell a tale 
that has a happy ending, otherwise his life will be forfeit. 
Hassan tells it so, and of course the Sultan finds himself 
finely tricked. ‘‘ You have played an odd trick upon 
me,’ he says, to which Hassan replies, ‘‘ It is the odd 
trick, O King, that wins the game.” 

Robert Evett had some capital pieces to sing also, and 
scored in each one—a drinking song and “ Our Tale is 
Told ” particularly. It would be a very good comic opera 
to revive. It was acted for over two hundred perform- 
ances—two hundred and twenty, to be precise—and 
Savoyards looked forward to seeing more of a similar 
kind. The more than capable company worked well 
together, and brought back memories of past successes. 

At this time Sir Arthur Sullivan had promised to write 
the music fof Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Absent-Minded 
Beggar ”’ for some Daily Mazi Fund, but he was harassed 
and very ill, and felt the task a laborious one. J. M. 
Glover, in his book of Reminiscences, says: “‘ It was utterly 
impossible to get poor, dear, lazy Arthur Sullivan to do 
‘The Absent-Minded Beggar.’ The then plain Alfred 
Harmsworth raved, Kennedy Jones telephoned, the entire 
staff of the Daily Mail lived on the composer’s doorstep 
in Victoria Street, but to no purpose, and the song was 
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announced to be sung at the Alhambra on a fast approach- 
ing Monday evening. So Kennedy Jones got on the 
’phone to Sullivan’s secretary, Wilfred Bendall, and asked 
him to do ‘something like Tommy Atkins,’ the opening 
strains of which Kennedy Jones hummed on the ’phone, 
and in a few hours down to George Byng’s music-room in 
the Alhambra the MS. of the piano and voice part was 
triumphantly carted. Byng sat up late, scored it, and 
the eulogiums of the Press the next morning spoke highly 
of the ‘well-known musicianly orchestration of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’, ‘ In his best Savoy style,’ ‘ Sullivanesque 
to a degree,’ etc.” 

There is only a modicum of truth in this tale as 
told by Mr. Glover. George Byng was not the only 
composer who could imitate Sullivan’s style, though none 
could achieve it. 

Now let us hear what Mr. Cunningham Bridgeman, an 
intimate personal friend of Sullivan’s, has to say on the 
subject. “‘ One day I happened to meet Sullivan coming 
from rehearsal (of ‘ The Rose of Persia’) He was looking 
worn and worried. I anxiously inquired the cause of his 
dejection. ‘My dear fellow,’ he replied, ‘how would 
you feel if, whilst you were in the throes of rehearsing an 
opera, you were called upon to set “‘ The Absent-Minded 
Beggar’ for charity? That’smy trouble! All day long 
my thoughts, and at night my dreams, are haunted by 
the vision of a host of demons pursuing me with the cry 
“ Pay—Pay—Pay.”’ It puzzled me to compose Gilbert’s 
“T have a song to sing, O!” but that was child’s play 
compared to the setting of Kipling’s lines. If it was not 
pe eins sake I would never have undertaken the 
task.” "” 

Everybody knew that Sir Arthur Sullivan was seriously 
ill at the time, and anybody who knows anything about 
music knows that Kipling’s ‘“‘ Absent-Minded Beggar ’’ is 
the most unmusical piece of verse ever written. Twelve- 
months later Arthur Sullivan was dead. The Earl of 
Dunraven, in his Past Times and Pastimes records a most 
curious incident in regard to Sir Arthur’s last illness and 
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death. D’Oyly Carte was also ill, so dangerously ill that 
it was deemed advisable to keep the sad news of Sullivan’s 
extremity from him, and he was not informed of his 
death. Carte’s bedroom overlooked the Thames Em- 
bankment along which the funeral cortége passed. After 
it had gone by, someone went to D’Oyly Carte’s room and 
found him out of bed and prostrate by the window ; 
asked what he was doing there, he replied ‘“‘ I have just 
seen the last of my old friend Sullivan.” What strange 
impulse was it which made him struggle to his window, 
and to assume that a passing funeral was that of his 
friend ? 

Cunningham Bridgeman, by the way, was associated 
with Francois Cellier in the ‘‘ Gilbert, Sullivan and D’Oyly 
Carte”’ volume of recollections. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


More Revivals—‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance ’’—‘' Patience ’’— 

The Death of Sir Arthur Sullivan—The Death of D’Oyly Carte— 

‘“The Emerald Isle’-—‘‘ A Princess of Kensington ’—And 
New Managements. 


THE success of the new Sullivan-Hood collaboration 
suggested of course that Basil Hood should provide the 
libretto for the next Savoy venture and as ‘‘ The Emerald 
Isle,’’ as the new piece was called, though in rapid progress 
was not advanced enough to be put into rehearsal, Mr. 
Carte decided to fill in the time with some special revivals. 
Therefore, on June 30, 1900, was revived, with an entirely 
new setting, as far as concerned the dramatis persone : 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Major General Stanley ...............45. Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
DHE Pirate ISIN ge Ais ac crore ee ee ee ee Mr. Jones Hewson 
Sari) Gg aw ive 9 cites 2G pS raha hia ene eA ee een Mr. W. H. Leon 
Tha cle (cle (ee eeu AR OI et oes Pc IR ow cs" Mr. Robert Evett 
Sergeant of Police: (4.5. suca ce cae ts Mr. Walter Passmore 
Mabel” tvs. *)* Pie Waka k oaeee Miss Isabel Jay 
Edith General, 21S) Weacae neers Miss Lulu Evans 
Kate Stanley 'S s\0 )e axon ce Miss Alice Coleman 
Isabel Daughters>[* i. Vans Chews Miss Agnes Fraser 
Ruth Pe Tae. Shy oo Ae Miss Rosina Brandram 


Miss Louie Pounds took up the part of Kate from the 

third night. Miss Brandram had, of course, played Ruth 

when the opera was revived in 1888. Sentimental 
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Savoyards—a very few of the Old Brigade of pittites 
and galleryites that remained—lamented that none of the 
original players were engaged, although many of them were 
in the land of the living. But as the evening passed along 
there were very few necessary regrets, for the exponents on 
the stage gave a very good account of themselves. In any 
case most of them were already old friends to those pres- 
ent. Besides, the ordinary regular playgoer’s allegiance 
rarely lasts more than ten years, as the ardent theatre- 
goer, like most other folk, marries and settles down; 
and, as he has domestic and other interests to occupy him, 
he in due course passes on his enthusiasm to his sons and 
daughters. 

Walter Passmore cut a quaint and important figure as 
Sergeant of Police as he marched with his stalwarts round 
the scene and sang the Sergeant’s song with much verve 
and go. Mr. Lytton, who is now the doyen of Savoyards, 
gave, as he always does, a very good account of himself in 
George Grossmith’s old part. For the rest, everybody 
was as “right as right could be.” ‘‘ The Pirates’ was 
preceded by a new operetta by A. O’D. Bartholeyns 
from the German of Karl Theodor Korner, with music 
by Hamilton Clarke. 

“ The Pirates ’ ran until Guy Fawkes’ day and on the 
following Monday, November 7, 1900, ‘ Patience’’ was 
revived, with some doubts and fears, for the first time since 
its original appearance at the Opera Comique in 1881. 
Tastes had changed ; the ethestic mania—some called it 
poetic dementia—was dead and buried, and most of its 
apostles were dead too, orat least forgotten. However, the 
new public took kindly to the satire and the melodies, so 
many of which were inspired by the merry lyrics that were 
not altogether cynical. The text was brought up to date 
where necessary, by Gilbert, who superintended the 
rehearsals; and the new generation applauded the pro- 
duction to the echo, while Sullivan’s music was hailed 
with the same fervour as in the old days. No 
comparisons were made, because few could make 
them. 
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PATIENCE ; OR, BUNTHORNE’S BRIDE, 


Reginald Bunthorne .......-..ece«-- Mr. Walter Passmore 
Archibald: Grosvenor \i.5 0/5 sisi eval Sine Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
Mr. Bunthorne’s Solicitor ........ Mr. H. Carlyle Pritchard 
Colonel Calverley. sips sei wa oe = sini Cacia Mr. Jones Hewson 
Major Murgatroyd ss 2 .!'<< 2'te as elpulee teas Mr. W. H. Leon 
Lieut. the Duke of Dunstable ...........- Mr. Robert Evett 
The Lady Angela Miss Blanche Gaston-Murray 
The Lady Saphir Rapturous [ Miss Lulu Evans 
The Lady Ella Maidens | Miss Agnes Fraser 
The Lady Jane Miss Rosina Brandram 
PaticHOGr: Se ce ear attn ci etre ein tas an Senet a Miss Isabel Jay 


‘Pretty Polly,” by Basil Hood and Frangois Cellier (pro- 
duced May 19), was the curtain raiser. 

On this first night of the revival of ‘‘ Patience,” after all 
the old favourite numbers had been encored again and 
again, two of the famous Savoy originators—W. S. Gilbert 
and D’Oyly Carte—made their last bows together. Arthur 
Sullivan lay dying, and D’Oyly Carte was soon to be 
rendered hors de combat, and he, too, was to pass away 
in a few months’ time. 

Arthur Sullivan, while still engrossed in composing 
the music for the “‘ Emerald Isle,” had at last to lay his 
pen aside and give in. He had been in very bad health 
for many months and died at his London residence, Queen’s 
Mansions, Victoria Street, on November 22, 1900. He 
had arranged to conduct the orchestra on the revival of 
“Patience’’; but three days previously he had con- 
tracted a chill, and his physician advised him to keep to 
his bed. Arthur Seymour Sullivan was born in London on 
May 13,1842. Hewas the second son of Thomas Sullivan, 
an Irishman, who, after having been bandmaster at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, from 1845 to 1856, 
subsequently became associated with the Military School 
of Music at Kneller Hall. Young Sullivan was therefore 
brought up in a musical atmosphere and was afforded 
every opportunity of learning the practice of his art, for his 
father did his utmost to develop his son’s musical faculties, 
and it is recorded that when still quite young he had 
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acquired a practical knowledge of several wind instru- 
ments, and as time went on he mastered the practical use 
of every instrument of every kind known to the largest 
orchestra. At the age of twelve he became a chorister 
of the Chapel Royal, under the Rev. Thomas Helmore. 
Two years later he competed for the first Mendelssohn - 
scholarship, which resulted in a tie between him and the 
late Sir Joseph Barnaby, but which, after a final examina- 
tion, was awarded to him. In 1858 he went to Leipzig, 
where he remained for three years studying at the Con- 
servatoire, under Moscheles, Plaidy, Hauptmann, Julius 
Reitz, and Ferdinand David. On his return to England 
Sullivan’s name at once came to the front through the 
performance of “The Tempest ’’ music, which he had 
composed for the Crystal Palace. After this preliminary 
success Sullivan published six Shakespearean songs. These 
included ‘‘ Orpheus with his Lute,” “O, Mistress Mine,” 
and the “‘ Willow Song,” which count among his best known 
vocal compositions. Shortly afterwards we find him in 
Paris in company with Charles Dickens and H. F. Chorley, 
the music critic. While there he made the acquaintance 
of Rossini, who greatly admired his ‘‘ Tempest ’’ music, 
and often played it, as a duet, with Sullivan. Back in 
London Sullivan was busy writing songs, cantatas and 
ballets for Covent Garden, and the Birmingham and other 
Festivals. In 1867 he commenced seriously writing for 
the stage, and his first effort, “Cox and Box,’”’ was done 
at the Adelphi, which he quickly followed up with 
“ Contrabandista,” for the German Reeds, when he was 
introduced to W. S. Gilbert with what glorious results we 
all know. ‘‘ Thespis; or, the Gods Grown Old,’ which 
was their first joint work, dates from 1871 and the old 
Gaiety Theatre. This, in 1875, was accentuated by the 
production of ‘‘ Trial by Jury,’”’ which was the absolute 
foundation of all their after successes, and was the fore- 
runner of the many years of collaboration in the Savoy 
operas. For the rest, their careers are generically 
detailed in this volume, although, of course, Sullivan 
was responsible for an enormous quantity of other 
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compositions, including innumerable songs, ballads, and 
hymns, of all of which full particulars will be found in the 
various accounts of his energetic life, two of thé best being 
by Arthur Lawrence and B. W. Findon respectively. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan had only been able to complete 
about half the music for “The Emerald Isle,’ and much 
thought and consideration had to be given to the question 
as to who would be the most competent composer to 
complete the work. At last the honour fell to Mr. Edward 
German, and certainly no more sympathetic choice could 
have been made. 

Under the direction of the author and Richard Barker 
the “‘ Emerald Isle,” appropriately enough, went into 
rehearsal on St. Patrick’s Day. 

D’Oyly Carte was unable to render any practical 
assistance in the preparation of the work for produc- 
tion as the state of his health was fluctuating day by 
day, and though everyone hoped that he would be 
able to be present on the first night, he suddenly 
became worse, and all hope was abandoned. D’Oyly 
Carte suffered a severe relapse and passed away on Wed- 
nesday, April 2, 1901, aged only fifty-seven—just four 
and a half months after his famous confrére. His death 
was keenly felt not only by all those who had been 
associated with him at the Savoy Theatre, but by his 
numerous friends in the profession and the great public 
at large. It was to D’Oyly Carte that so much of the 
credit of the success of all the operas produced under 
his able business management was due, and everybody 
recognised the fact. And in so recognising it, also 
realised what a great man he had been and what a severe 
loss everyone had suffered. Ihave, in a previous chapter, 
told of D’Oyly Carte’s many achievements, and in this 
book almost every page bears witness to his successful 
activities. 


After his death the business of the Savoy was carried 
on for a time by Mrs. Carte and later with the assistance 
of Mr. Carte’s surviving son, Rupert D’Oyly Carte, who 
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still maintains the traditions of the family as head of all 
the Gilbert and Sullivan combinations for the continuance 
of the performances of the opera in town and in the 
country. 

“The Emerald Isle”’ being now ready to submit 
to the public for their verdict, was first presented at the 
Savoy Theatre, April 27, Igor. 


THE EMERALD ISLE; oR, THE CAVES oF CARRIG-CLEENA. 
A New and Original Comic Opera in Two Acts. 


Written by Basil Hood. Composed by Arthur Sullivan and 
Edward German. 


The Earl of Newtown, K.P. (Lord 


Paeutenant of ireland) x v.00 cue sce olathe or Mr. Jones Hewson 
Dr. Fiddle, D.D. (his Private Chaplain) ........ Mr. R. Rous 
Terence O’Brien (a Young Rebel) ........ Mr. Robert Evett 
Professor Bunn (Shakespearian Reciter, 

Character Impersonator, etc.) ...... Mr. Walter Passmore 
JERR HON Gig ofante (is ak (oa Se amare orate Oe Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
Black Dan Trish ) Aarne Gakeoe Mr. W. H. Leon 
Nickie Or Tlara, \oPeasants 7 2s. wainisaisieere ce Mr. C, Earldon 
Sergeant Pincher ( Ed MSRNe faced elec Mr. Reginald Crompton 
Private Perry Meth: HOOU Mier nen traiee te Mr. Powis Pinder 
The Countess of Newtown ............ Miss Rosina Brandram 
Lady: Rosie Pippin (her Daughter) ............ Miss Isabel Jay 
Molly O’Grady (a Peasant Girl) .......... Miss Louie Pounds 
Susan (Lady Rosie’s Maid) ...... Miss Blanche Gaston-Murray 
Nora HCASANU\GN tists Wertla chee in eraerctae Oe Miss Lulu Evans 
Kathleen Girls etal ire Liga oeiniee Miss Agnes Fraser 


Act I.: Outside the Lord Lieutenant’s Country Residence. 
Act II.; The Caves of Carrig-Cleena. 
Period : About a Hundred Years Ago. 


The musical director was, as usual, Francois Cellier. 
The verdict on the first night was unanimously favour- 
able, and, indeed, enthusiastic—-there were a great many 
Irishmen present. It was a triumphant evening through- 
out. The keynote of satisfaction was struck almost 
directly the curtain rose on the very Irish scene and the 
very Irish chorus, and encores set in very severely. 
Throughout Captain Hood in witty dialogue and delight- 
ful lyrics maintained the Irish atmosphere, and the 
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characters and local colour lent enchantment to the 
whole simple but pretty rustic story. 
Walter Passmore as Professor Bunn sang : 


If you wish to appear as an Irish type 
(Presuming, that is, that you are not one) 

You'll stick the stem of a stumpy pipe 
(In your hat-band, if you’ve got one). 

Then no doubt you’re aware you must colour your hair 
An impossible shade of red ; 

While a cudgel you’ll twist with a turn of your wrist, 
Being careful to duck your head— 


Or your own shillelagh unhappily may accidentally knock 
you down : 

With a fearful crack on the comical back of your typical 
Irish crown ! 

If you manage, instead of the back of your head, to belabour 
the floor like that, 

And shout ‘“ Whirroo!’’ bedad, you’ll do! You’re the 
popular type of Pat. 


The opera is sprinkled with songs and ballads, which 
were equally distributed amongst.all the characters, 
though Robert Evett and Walter Passmore seemed to 
get the lion’s share. But the ladies were not forgotten, 
and Miss Isabel Jay, Miss Brandram, and Miss Louie 
Pounds had some taking numbers. Henry A. Lytton 
sang ‘“‘ Good-bye, my native town,” with considerable 
feeling. 

The critic of the Globe—the late lamented Globe, I may 
say in all sincerity—thus expressed himself: ‘‘ In the 
main the point of view and the treatment are Gilbertian 
(without anything like slavish imitation), but Mr. Hood 
infuses into his work a good deal, not only of the wit and 
humour, but of the fancy and pathos which are accepted 
as essentially Celtic. He is especially happy in his 
portrayal of the love episodes between Murphy, the 
supposedly blind fiddler, and Molly O’Grady, admirably 
played and sung by Mr. H. A. Lytton and Miss Louie 
Pounds. Molly has been very tender to Murphy, and 
he is afraid to tell her that his blindness has all along 
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been a deception, thrust upon him by his father, a ‘ blind 
fiddler’ by profession. The scene in which Murphy has 
to make his confession to Molly is genuinely touching. 
More conventional, but pretty enough in itself, is the love- 
making between O’Brien (Mr. Evett) and Lady Rosie (Miss 
Jay), who, as might be expected, satisfy all requirements, 
. vocal and histrionic. Fresher in idea are the Lord 
Lieutenant (Mr. Jones Hewson) and his wife (Miss Bran- 
dram), both of them so filled with a sense of their own 
dignity that they cannot speak otherwise than in blank 
verse. They suggest, no doubt, the Duke and Duchess 
of Plaza-Toro; but it will be seen that the characters 
are well differentiated, nevertheless. The Earl and 
Countess could not have been in abler hands. The little 
obsequious chaplain who follows them about everywhere 
is enacted by Mr. Rous, a new-comer. To another new- 
comer, Mr. k. Crompton, is allotted an excellent creation 
of Mr. Hood’s—a pudding-headed Devonshire sergeant, 
whose individuality is likely to be remembered. Some 
very good comedy is contributed by Miss Blanche Gaston- 
Murray as Lady Rosie’s maid; but the lion’s share of 
the fun has been allotted to Mr. Walter Passmore, who, 
starting as an itinerant professor of mesmerism and 
legerdemain, appears afterwards in various Protean 
shapes—a sort of Rip Van Winkle, an old-fashioned and 
a modern goblin, and so forth, being exuberantly comic 
in all. Mr. Passmore has probably done nothing quite 
so good as this. As vocalist, pantomimist, and dancer 
he is always on the alert, and always diverting.” 

The music of ‘‘ The Emerald Isle” received the highest 
praise, and Sullivan’s music stood out magnificently, 
while Edward German’s was equally melodious and 
distinctive. The opera ran its course until November 9, 
rgoI, on its two hundred and fifth representation. With 
a week’s break the theatre re-opened with “ Ib and Little 
Christina’’ and ‘‘ The Willow Pattern Plate,’ both 
written by Basil Hood and composed respectively by 
Franco Leoni and Cecil Cook, on November 14. It was 
during the run, by the way, of “ The Emerald Isle” 


Ps 
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that Mrs. D’Oyly Carte let the theatre to Mr. William 
Greet for a few years. Mr. Greet continued the Savoy 
policy and the programme indicated above, and on 
December 7 revived “ Iolanthe,’’ of which I give the 
cast. 


aie ord ( nancenlor. <. «caw saidicwic aams coc Mr. Walter Passmore 
arlot Moumtararat. Ciiets/. ss wie stettinie o's ate Mr. Powis Pinder 
early EGiowen: s states ate ates ma ap oncia er withe en Ska Mr. Robert Evett 
Private WiWlis oi siatarsaciua ees oe ote Mr. Reginald Crompton 
SVereyal Neh 7) ge ce Ae mee ee ne SE Mr. H. A. Lytton 
Chie alaros ty datotal Si: Nig (he enor ie ip eae Miss Rosina Brandram 
Polamtye Wim. cm eee i cers se cmt etee eens Miss Louie Pounds 
Celia © factedercvanitasiaye aorta ate eo Sots gata etna aa Miss Agnes Fraser 
TCU ATS Wing SRR Ore eee ee espe SA ae Miss Isabel Agnew 
PUG bios Bisns jst uelerapendon ya toead or ciee are ati ccmebeks tae Miss Hart Dyke 
PY WES os ois. oid ogy Hae ohaceksiokeiens weeks tohauslekees eet oe Miss Isabel Jay 


Mr. Greet followed this up with a new opera called “‘ Merrie 
England,” by Basil Hood and Edward German, on April 2, 
1go2, and this had a short career of one hundred and two 
nights; then for a time the Savoy was given over to a 
weird concoction called “Naughty Nancy,’ which 
changed for a while the whole character of the house. But 
luckily Mr. Greet made a fresh start with another piece 
by Basil Hood and Edward German called “A Princess 
of Kensington’ on January 22, 1903, with many of the 
Savoyards who made themselves popular under D’Oyly 
Carte, but it did not altogether meet with public 
approval or support, and only ran one hundred and 
fifteen performances. Basil Hood seemed to have 
fallen under the spell of Gilbert entirely by now, but 
unfortunately not with sufficient originality of his own 
to support his pretension. As Mrs. D’Oyly Carte was 
soon to return, I give the names of the plays done in the 
interim: ‘‘ The Love-Birds,”’ a musical comedy in three 
acts by George Grossmith, junior, composed by Raymond 
Roze ; ‘‘ Who’s Who,” a farce in three acts from the 
French by Sidney Dark, a most fearful fiasco, not a grain 
of wit or a glimmer of humour throughout the three 
dreary acts. The Savoy was rapidly losing its character 
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as a musical house, as all sorts of experiments were being 
made under various vacillating managements, which 
dawdled between high tragedy, melodrama, and farce, 
with the result that in the minds of old Savoyards it got 
to be known as the Protean Play House. However, 
after a few years of theatrical philandering by different 
people, the good news went forth that Mrs. D’Oyly Carte 
was about to resume management, so everybody hoped 
for the best. 

Frangois Cellier, who had resigned his baton to Hamish 
MacCunn when the change had happened, had remained 
with Mrs. Carte to look after her interests and the operas 
that were on tour, devoting all his time to the duties 
associated with the selections of new artistes and choruses. 
He now returned to his old post as musical director. Mr. 
J. W. Beckwith, who had taken up the position of acting 
manager when George Edwardes went to join John 
Hollingshead at the Gaiety Theatre, had remained at 
his post all the time under the changing lessees and 
speculators, so that there was a pleasant flavour of old 
timers at the Savoy when Mrs. Carte began operations 
again in December, 1906 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Mrs. D’Oyly Carte Returns to the Savoy—‘‘ The Yeomen of the 

Guard ’”—‘‘ The Mikado”’ banned by the Lord Chamberlain— 

Some Old Favourites in their Original Parts—Death of Mrs. 

D’Oyly Carte—Also of George Grossmith, Richard Temple, 
Richard Green, and Rutland Barrington. 


For her opening programme Mrs. Carte selected “‘ The 
Yeomen of the Guard,” which had not been seen since 
its first revival in May, 1897. Many of the names in this 
presentation on December 8, 1906, were quite new to the 
Savoy, as will be observed. 


THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 


Sir Richard: Cholmondetey- , wc..siccea~<<semd Mr. A. Johnstone 
Colonel Patria’ sic im ore « eins < o aieie em aaseee ae Mr. Pacie Ripple 
metacanet Meryl. ota cca tenet tne Mr. Overton Moyse 
Weonard Meryl » ents, <taceneteomcole. cee ears Mr. Henry Burnand 
ACK OIE ses 5 lutte ate kiahet ae cain anaes Mr. C. H. Workman 
Wiltted Shadbolt =;.. cscs eee a eet Mr. John Clulow 
Elsie: Maynards ©. 5 wav <\sciee mene ceteris Miss Lillian Coomber 
Phosbe merge cies hes est arate eee atone Miss Jessie Rose 
Dame Carruthers <i. ceyak es Soe knee Vaccoe Miss Louie René 
WARGO Ti 2 Winks sass a ca cen ae ee A ee Miss Marie Wilson 


This served as a very seasonable Christmas dish. Now, 
to turn to a lighter entertainment, one of the prettiest of 
all the Gilbert-Sullivan works was put in the bill on 
January 22, 1907: 


THE GONDOLIERS. 


The Duke of Piara- Lard as nent ce Mr. C. H. Workman 
Tht fis pie er ee aw ws Oe ee cia eee Mr. A. Johnstone 
Don Alhambra Gel: Blend wo... canes acy se Mr. John Clulow 
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MALCOUPAAMICTS? fais. xt cle ale stores sae 55.6 Se Mr. Pacie Ripple 
GCHIsep ped AHMIREL = cues o'5fbs SPs no ve oe Mr. Richard Green 
ANTONIO 6.6.2 e eee eee eascceseccences+s» Mr, Overton Moyse 
AIC OS CO Me rea a aiLoe shel skeralo ais oa caat ac ae oneceyers Mr. Henry Burnand 
CHG ENO ie Es is ES oS CaaS AIRS OOO Mr. Tom Redmond 
‘Ehesbnichess-or Plava-TOrOl sesw esis. sono + on Miss Louie René 
AGU Cec ee ce Get ore Coe ors einls wa eee ets aioe ie Rie Miss Marie Wilson 
Ga meGpae nc. sede care es alee el Ca he Boe eee es Miss Lillian Coomber 
eos acd weg. Sa ei de Wik G wR a nese wale aa Ne A Miss Jessie Rose 
ERT APC L CA ee arahe 78 a on oS vic ora one nodia Owes tiene Miss Bessie Adams 
WARE OM Ao meoe es has, Ve cgi alel ee ces Tenn we Ole Miss Nora McLeod 
MANERA as Sr onsta = “eat o ini Moe eenaie ove aloe, oisue cee Cie outa st Miss Clara Dow 
AE NE 6 are eee ae SEO, PSA aS at a RR Miss Ethel Morrison 


It will be noticed that an old favourite, Richard Green, 
was in the cast, together with clever Miss Jessie Rose. 
“The Gondoliers ” satisfied all requirements until April 
4, when it gave place to 
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Colonel Calverley a ascaerice ucer eesti. © Mr. Frank Wilson 
Vliet OTe VMULT  AELO VN ar ore lonstetel «ietelane cote eniele © Mr. Richard Andean 
Thre Wirke: Of Dunstable v0 sn wie sie oo ioe oe « Mr. Harold Wylde 
PC rata dsl UME OLIN Cs atts eloie ss ste oles (\eteiel ace Mr. C. H. Workman 
ATemiDalcaGloOsyeMOLNe sie as vicch ee ts bse sees Mr. John Clulow 
Ma smIS IIAP LOlMe SS SOLLCKCOD ale tents siele o 2 sts)'alers/oxel eta Mr. R. Greene 
Ue Mea ye AMC la eck ace) eid) seieteree «le «litte! <leussela ol Miss Jessie Rose 
The ibaGhe Gaglaiic aoe econ a eneon pooU Ce oui Miss Marie Wilson 
Pie eadly. Warr. suc acl os =LLHOAB EROS CON BOLE Miss Ruby Gray 
Avie eC y ee allen oteletonstorele © volte ole scene er otslanetsre > a) Miss Louie René 
PBOCICE  Piiis 6 ao We coe Tne oe ree ss Miss Clara Dow 


Mr. Workman made a distinct hit in all the old Gros- 
smith and Passmore parts, giving a very refined and quiet 
rendering of each character. Of Mr. Workman in these 
and later performances W. S. Gilbert spoke very kindly, 
and in regard to ‘‘The Yeomen of the Guard ”’ said: 
“ In Mr. Workman we have a Jack Point of the finest and 
most delicate finish, and I feel sure that no one will more 
readily acknowledge the triumph he has achieved in their 
old parts than his distinguished protagonist, Mr. George 
Grossmith, and his immediate predecessor, Mr. Walter 
Passmore. ’’ 
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On June 11 that very pretty, yet somewhat cynical 
—politically speaking—fairy opera, “ lolanthe,’ was 


given for a couple of months. 


IOLANTHE ; OR, THE PEER AND THE PERI. 


Fhe Lord ChancGellot s <sice we ac tea eee Mr. C. H. Workman 
The Wear. Gl WIOUMtALALALS sae acc acs wrote Mr. Leicester Tunks 
Hark COnOUer 1. cmrace os cola wie ea oe een ene Mr. H. Herbert 
WLIVALE WILLIS! corsa shee 016 6 bin rere a wine a arate ao Mr. Leo Sheffield 
SUSE SLOT eRe ens BELAIrWs O.Gjeg OI eR ce amc Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
The-Oucen of the Fairies... d.c se ees ce ednwe Miss Louie René 
QF GO tera eye sete cere seats are nie tat etate eeal eaters erent Miss Jessie Rose 
(CSI Seine Sonoma omodd Some eogSci Miss Dorothy Court 
Leilace 4s niewtaeed ene een er aeee wee at Miss Beatrice Boarer 
BIGGAT 5 abs urke <eroa wnt agen a ioleke maw oilers Bate, oan Miss Ethel Lewis 
DEA RINED tern CC Coie cra Gee ee See Miss Clara Dow 


It had been the intention of Mrs. Carte to have revived 
“The Mikado,” but to her amazement, when all pre- 
parations had been made she received a notice from the 
Lord Chamberlain prohibiting the performance. The 
reason assigned when the question was raised in the House 
of Commons early in May, 1907, was that “ The Mikado ” 
might give offence to the Japanese Prince Fushimi, who 
was shortly expected on a visit to England. This ex- 
planation aroused great indignation, mingled with 
ridicule, throughout the land, while the comments of 
the newspapers were severe and scathing. As one 
journal said, it was now to be dinned in our ears that 
we had been enjoying a piece for over twenty years that 
was “purposely offensive to Japan.’”’ A performance 
of the opera by the Robins’ Dramatic Society at the 
Cripplegate Institute announced for Tuesday, April 30, 
had to be abandoned ; but on Thursday, May 2, notwith- 
standing the Lord Chamberlain’s order, the opera was 
played at the Lyceum Theatre, Sheffield, and again on 
the Saturday night. The manager of the Lyceum, 
Sheffield, when interrogated on the previous night, 
said he knew nothing of the Lord Chamberlain’s ban. 
He had read a great deal in the papers about the play 
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being prohibited, but not a word had reached him 
officially. Mrs. D’Oyly Carte’s manager said he had 
heard nothing from London on the subject, and thought 
it curious that Mrs. D’Oyly Carte had not communicated 
with him if the play was not to be presented. Then he 
added, “ The piece is booked to run for some time yet, 
and until we receive definite and official information that 
the Lord Chamberlain has taken action we shall proceed 
with our business as usual.” But a new element was 
introduced into this storm in a tea-cup as it proved to be, 
when the Lord Chamberlain had prohibited a performance 
of “The Mikado” by the Middlesbrough Amateur 
Operatic Society, “ owing to buffoonery in certain parts.” 
This caused more pother, and drew a letter from W. S. 
Gilbert, which was printed in the Daily Telegraph, wherein 
he stated that “ The Mikado ”’ had been leased to Mrs. 
D’Oyly Carte, and she was under contract to him not to 
permit any deviation whatever from the dialogue and 
“business” as settled by him on the occasion of its 
original production at the Savoy Theatre. “ If,” con- 
cluded W. S. Gilbert, ‘“ any ‘ buffoonery’ has crept into 
the piece during its long career in the provinces (which 
I have no reason to suppose to be the case) I submit that 
the Lord Chamberlain’s obvious course would have been 
to suppress such buffoonery, instead of slaughtering the 
play outright, and by so doing deprive the public 
of a very popular entertainment, and the proprietors 
(the representatives of the late Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and myself) of a property valued at ten thousand 
pounds.” 

Notwitstanding that Mr. K. Sugimura (the special 
correspondent a a leading Japanese newspaper), who was” 
in London in connection with Prince Fushimi’s visit, 
stated that he had discovered nothing whatsoever to 
complain of in the piece, which he had travelled especially 
down to Sheffield to witness, had only “ found instead, 
bright music, much fun and no insults.” 

Nevertheless the Lord Chamberlain, “‘ acting on his own 
responsibility,” withdrew the license of the Sheffield 
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theatre, yet notwithstanding his high action the perform- 
ance took place, as stated, on the Saturday night. But 
all things, after much friction, came right in the end. 

On August 24, 1907, to mark the close of a memorable 
series of revivals, Mrs. Carte gave some special excerpts 
from several of the operas, including, much to the 
surprise and joy of the assembled audience, a scene from 
‘““The Mikado.” There was a double programme which 
was started at four o'clock, and with an hour and a 
quarter’s interval was continued until eleven, and all was 
peace and enjoyment. Referring to some of the older 
theatre-goers who are fond of praising the past at the 
expense of the present Mrs. Carte declared herself well 
content with those who had figured in the latest revivals, 
and who, as she generously stated, ““ have by their merits 
worked their way into the hearts and affections of thou- 
sands of the London public to whom their performances 
have undoubtedly given the greatest pleasure.” The 
afternoon began with the first act of ““ The Yeomen of 
the Guard,” in which Mr. Workman gave a masterly 
representation of Jack Point. He had a great reception 
and divided the honours with Miss Jessie Rose and Miss 
Clara Dow. This was followed by the second act of 
“The Gondoliers.”” In the evening the second act of 
“Patience”? opened the ball, and was succeeded by 
the first act of “ Iolanthe.” These parts aroused the 
audience to the greatest enthusiasm. Between the 
pieces Mrs. Carte sprang a welcome surprise upon her 
congregation of friends and patrons with a scene from 
“ The Mikado ’’—the first notes of which in the orchestra 
causing the wildest demonstrations of delight—played in 
admirable form by Mr. Workman and Miss Louie René. 
After this “The Mikado” was always given “ without 
let or hindrance,” for it came about, after a short lapse 
of time, and “‘ The Mikado ”’ in all its glory re-appeared 
on April 28, 1908. 


THE MIKADO; OR, THE Town oF TITIPU, 
The Mikado. of: Japan cnet. a a Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
Nanki-PO0 ss 5.05 een a ae eee ete ee Mr. Stafford Moss 
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UES SSRIS SEC SA ara orale ne Mr. C. H. Workman 
TORE G ic Cee rehte ac eae kuw eats 6 Mr. Rutland Barrington 
ee a 0h F es lace 5. Was era ce oI Obes < bw aes Mr. F. Drawater 
GSE i rose a ON aecitbeewuah cea tp lo aces aliwecs Mr. Leicester Tunks 
PER MBG ares, coh op one a vw es SEsenech dt Miss Clara Dow 
PRINS a Suita PTO ak Cele e ce sks oot es Miss Jessie Rose 
BRE sno Hoo 5 Sikes ah sha em agi eave asckvos Miss Beatrice Boarer 
eR RIS ois eae win 4S LENS oP ces Miss Louie René 


Rutland Barrington said that when he saw the ban had 
been removed from ‘“‘ The Mikado,” and that he would be 
called upon to take his old part of Pooh-Bah, it fell out 
he got a letter from Mrs. Carte, without any previous 
warning, to appear on a certain morning to run through 
his music. In his book Barrington writes, “ At eleven- 
thirty on Monday, April 13, 1908, Sir William Gilbert 
made his first appearance as a titled stage manager, and 
it was soon evident that his master-mind was as alert and 
as keen as ever, and those of us who were uncertain as 
to what was gag and what original in our parts were 
feeling slightly nervous.” However, there was no need 
for alarm, as there was a geniality about the proceedings 
that brought back happy memories to their minds. And 
on the eventful night all went well, and “ Francois 
Cellier, on taking his seat to conduct, was received almost 
as if he were the composer.” There was naturally 
enough a large contingent of visitors from Japan to see 
the opera about which there had been so much discussion. 
On July 14, “ Pinafore”’ was played alternately with 
“The Mikado,’ and later this plan was followed 
when ‘‘ Jolanthe” took its turn with the Japanese 
opera. : 

Apropos of this revival of ‘ Pinafore,” Barrington bet 
Cellier sixpence that Gilbert would not commence work 
until he had pointed out that one of the ropes was in 
wrong position. Cellier asked, ‘‘ Which one?” Barring- 
ton said, ‘‘ Never mind about the details, wait, and 
see.” The bet was made and Barrington won. What 
he did with sixpence all at once nobody knows, perhaps 
he gave it to a Scotchman. 
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H.M.S. PINAFORE; OR, THE LAss THAT LOVED A SAILOR. 


Sippiesep ly Portery.re x <'e.ccisuoerain na shot olecatvnae Mr. C. H. Workman 
Captain COrcOr ais yepyain ies stele masta eoinreie Mr. Rutland Barrington 
IRalipiy IRSCRStLaW, tet se iam wow malee eee Mr. Henry Herbert 
DICE DEAdey Cyaan ie oe crepe ciate ate dita a9 Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
AS MUIMIBICIOR NG A icprer comme camer orci. Mr. Leicester Tunks 
IBODGBeGKGES apa teete eee aes nie na tated loners oneal Mr. Fred Hewett 
NOSED Hie 2. Rear ake hovaie «siete cous let 4 eaelaeuer cars Miss Elsie Spain 
ERODE rai cetasnets alos nearer ee inte che Sinan as gems ae eee Miss Jessie Rose 
Titles GcereCupy. “acs retcte eon aioe erties etal ares Miss Louie René 


Mr. Henry Herbert, by the way, also appeared as Nanki- 
Poo in place of Mr. Stafford Moss, when he departed. 
Although “ Pinafore ” had not been done for nine years, 
and although folk said it would be old-fashioned, it came 
out just as fresh as ever and the songs were sung as 
heartily as in the old days. On July 15 a new operetta, 
written by Frederick Fenn, with music by Philip Michael 
Faraday, entitled ““ A Welsh Sunset,” was put on as a 
curtain-raiser. 

“ Tolanthe ’’ began the change about plan, with ‘“‘ The 
Mikado ” on the alternative night, on October Ig, and, 
although only about a year had passed since it was last 
done, the cast had several new names. 


IOLANTHE ; OR, THE PEER AND THE PERI. 


hhe tare. Chancellor. os am aaa ated. wee emee Mr. C. H. Workman 
The Barl Of Mountararate.. «tc... seme Mr. Rutland Barrington 
Bards POOLE tcorctamtetcrs ster are Viclaya otatchaeeen en Mr. Henry Herbert 
Private Wallis 4 cng sarees cee ats icin’s « Sete eee Mr. Leo Sheffield 
SCE p HOM rc sas 2.0 oes a ainitoha mee sete cnes Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
TheiOucen (Of the Balnlesc..mccls« asco teasers Miss Louie René 
OLAMUEHE ete veres c cia ears seas ee niente tate cintereter mere Miss Jessie Rose 
(CRG) is AeA iot Rn ees clk en aes af aha: Miss Dorothy Court 
OSTA aaa nas eS we meta ede a eee toe eons Miss Beatrice Boarer 
Pil eG acncaaneteeee vaiaww bitin ot wishin te see br eiele Geeks aiabeee Miss Ethel Lewis 
PIs wari Unde Gan Ses Uk es Os Wag Miss Clara Dow 


On December 1, ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance,” with Messrs. 
C. H. Workman, H. A. Lytton, Leo Sheffield, Henry 
Herbert and Rutland Barrington in the consecutive order 
of parts, and the ladies in theirs as follows : Miss Dorothy 
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Court as Mabel; and her sisters, Misses Jessie Rose, 
Beatrice Boarer, and Ethel Lewis ; and Miss Louie René 
as Ruth. In “The Gondoliers,” done on January 18, 
rgog, in proper order of the dramatis persone, were 
Messrs. C. H. Workman, Leo Sheffield, R. Barrington, H. 
Herbert, Henry A. Lytton, Miss Louie René, Dorothy 
Court, Elsie Spain, Jessie Rose, Ethel Lewis, Beatrice 
Boarer, Adrienne Adean and Amy Royston ; and finally 
“The Yeomen of the Guard,’”’ on March 1, of the same 
year. As there were several important changes the full 
cast is hereunder set out. 


THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD; or, THE MERRYMAN AND His 


Marp. 
Si Ruchard-Cholmondeley i.ihs saecs ele we Mr. Leo Sheffield 
COLONIA AURA miustocedaia la's). listers sues crelseanepe soe Mr. Henry Herbert 
SITECR Sm GAN Ei ial Saree eae epee Reraee eanen aces Cees Mr. Richard Temple 
TS Comamic WC t LIM oe akc selep hose sixceiens soaceacnGy Mr. Lawrence Legge 
= BKC IP LORRY tants. caeneia pica Oia aa ueac ey Mean ea Mr. C. H. Workman 
IVAILED OCIiNS IANS OLEE Sesruter eter gi ars tole oevet se 9 Mr. Rutland Barrington 
SISO VN VLANs cocaine ed hiss gialbeveilalley sl eleca eisesteuens ies Miss Elsie Spain 
ENOe Dem VLC Ry bere recone tevsls ay vakcitoae taeragiake weeaaye Miss Jessie Rose 
Danes CATTUENCNS) sessne ch anspctiehe euseeiin ress) opej sie ota Miss Louie René 
CAL Ctteane cree eel state: ceetegeate tar take ieee! storoeqenel sc vases Miss Beatrice Boarer 


Mr. Richard Temple had a hearty welcome on his re-. 
appearance in his original part. This, by the way, was 
the last time he acted at the Savoy, and this was the last 
appearance also of Mrs. D’Oyly Carte as manageress of 
the theatre, but she still continued to devote her atten- 
tion to the business connected with the touring com- 
pany, although she was not at all in good health, or really 
fit to undertake the task. However, her energetic 
nature would not permit her to remain idle long, and so 
notwithstanding that frequent attacks warned her that 
her physical strength was declining, she kept on till the 
inevitable happened, and then she passed peacefully to 
her rest on May 5, 1913. 

King Edward VII. had for her well-known beneficent 
works bestowed upon Mrs. D’Oyly Carte the ‘ Order of 
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Mercy,” but as a friend wrote at the time, greatly prizing 
as she did the royal honour, to her generous heart it must 
have been a greater pride to feel how she had won the 
esteem and love of a multitude of men and women, who, 
professionally engaged at the Savoy, had experienced 
at her hand true acts of friendship, sympathy, and 
encouragement to lighten their days of toil and anxiety. 

Death was tolerably busy with old Savoyards in these 
years, and on March 2, 1912, George Grossmith died as 
he wished to die. Three years previously he had said 
to a friend, ‘‘I have had a jolly good innings, and when 
the time comes all I want to do is to slip out.” “ Gee 
Gee”’ passed peacefully away at Folkestone, having accom- 
plished his life work right worthily. George Grossmith 
began on the professional boards as an entertainer in 
1870, and while he assisted his father at Bow Street 
Police Court, when he was a reporter for “ The Times,” 
he appeared at the Polytechnic Institution in the evenings 
and kept it up for some time with Miss Florence Marryat 
as a partner, with “‘ Entre Nous” for which he wrote a 
neat little comedietta called “Cups and Saucers,” and 
many songs. And then he was snapped up by Arthur 
Sullivan and D’Oyly Carte for the Savoy operas, and of 
that and other parts of his career, I have already written 
fully. During the time he was appearing in the Gilbert 
and Sullivan works, he was constantly sending forth 
various humorous songs, and amongst those that achieved 
more than passing popularity were “‘ He was a careful 
man,” “ He went to a party,” “I am so volatile,” ‘ An 
Awful Little Scrub,” ‘‘ The Duke of Seven Dials,” ‘‘ The 
Happy Fatherland,” “The Muddle Puddle Porter,” which 
Lionel Brough used also mainly to sing, and above all 
“See me Dance the Polka,’’ which gained a world-wide 
reputation, and brought in for Gee-Gee considerably over 
a thousand pounds in royalties. Apart from his Savoy 
duties as an actor, George Grossmith played in other 
pieces by W. S. Gilbert as duly recorded, also in ‘‘ Young 
Mr. Yarde”’ and “ The Gay Pretenders,” written by his 
son, the present Gee-Gee, at the old Globe Theatre in 
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November, 1900, with music by Claude Nugent. George 
Grossmith’s last public appearance was at the Brighton 
Pavilion in 1908, after which he retired into private life, 
to enjoy, as he said, the society of any friend who chose 
to give him a call! 

In the following October another great Savoyard was 
gathered to his fathers. Richard Temple died on the 
1gth of that month. He had been ill for several months, 
and his end was a happy release. He began with the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas in 1877, and remained with 
the D’Oyly Cartes almost to the end, his last appearance 
being in his original character of Sergeant Meryl! in the 
“Yeomen of the Guard,’ March 1, 1909. He was sixty- 
five. 

In January, 1914, there came also the end of Richard 
Green, who, apart from his connection with some of the 
Savoy productions and “ Ivanhoe ”’ at the Royal English 
Opera House, was well known in grand opera at Covent 
Garden, and with Madame Adelina Patti, and in many 
light operas at various London theatres. He was only 
in his forty-fourth year. And on May 31, 1922, Rutland 
Barrington, after a long illness, passed away at the age 
of seventy-two. He published two books of Recollec- 
tions, in which he tells of his theatrical ventures and 
adventures, too. He wrote many songs and sketches 
and one or two plays. 


CHAPTER XXV 


‘““The Mountaineers ’’—‘‘ Fallen Fairies’—‘‘ Two Merry 
Monarchs ’”—End of C. H. Workman’s Management—A Long 
Break—Death of Sir W. S. Gilbert—Death of Frangois Cellier 
and Frank Thornton—Gilbert and -Sullivan Redivivus at the 
Prince’s Theatre—‘‘ Cox and Box’’—The End. 


WITH every prospect of prosperity, and with the valuable 
aid of many earnest friends, on the retirement of Mrs, 
D’Oyly Carte, Mr. C. H. Workman undertook the con- 
trol and management of the famous Savoy house in 
March, 1909, and continued the run of “ The Yeomen 
of the Guard.’”’ But Mr. Workman’s real season may 
be said to have begun properly with a comic opera called 
“The Mountaineers,” with music, story, and dialogue 
by Guy Eden and Reginald Somerville, and lyrics by 
Guy Eden, on September 29. It was described as “a 
New Romantic Comic Opera,” and was exceptionally 
well cast. However, Mr. Workman had to run the risk 
of the dangers and pitfalls that beset the path of any 
manager who produced any work other than a Gilbert 
and Sullivan, and his first speculation, most unhappily, 
was not encouraging. ‘“‘ The Mountaineers’’ was not 
quite up to the mark, and was only strong enough to 
attract for a short time, and then, according to the 
promise made by Sir William Gilbert, the new opera he 
had written, with Edward German as composer, was 
put into rehearsal. The piece was entitled ‘“ Fallen 
Fairies,’ and was based upon the same author’s three-act 
fairy comedy, ‘“‘ The Wicked World,” an old Haymarket 
success of January 4, 1873, which was considered to 
have been a “ big success.”” But “ The Wicked World ” 
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did not lend itself to musical treatment, and, notwith- 
standing that “Fallen Fairies” was quite rich in 
Gilbertian songs and other good numbers, and Mr. 
German’s music was full of melody, the public failed to 
be charmed, and so, after a few weeks’ struggle against 
fate, it gave way to another attraction. Nevertheless 
it should be noted that Gilbert, only three months after 
“The Wicked World’ was produced, burlesqued it for 
Miss Litton at the Court Theatre, with Gilbert A’ Beckett, 
March 3, 1873, under the title of ‘The Happy Land,” 
where, as it was a satire on the politicians of the day, 
it created a great stir, and was an enormous success. 
The Lord Chamberlain banned it for a few days and 
then “released” it, and of course the theatre was 
crowded for months by playgoers anxious to see such 
an interesting novelty. However, as this was Gilbert’s 
last contribution to the theatre, the cast is worth 
preserving : 


December 15, 1909. 
FALLEN FAIRIES; OR, THE WICKED WORLD. 
An Opera in Two Acts. 


Written by W. S. Gilbert. Composed by Edward German. 
FAIRIES. 


MI eee Gaoara aid oct Bal gp Be a cw hate Mr. Claude Flemming 
Reina Oiee iareciet seus cutiecss hor Glalsicin we eteea lela ens Mr. Leo Sheffield 
AOR OTY ey cae bens SOCIO car MACK On a A ROR OR Mr. C. H. Workman 
SLE Steen starac xe, siersclor ee tous (otal aera tlt e,scais Miss Nancy McIntosh 
BPR Omer ra alane crete. cee pss, cassre Kate ats. wus choos Miss Maidie Hope 
TEEN Tot citys reeie RERUN Co Be HRY ORTOLARAI ES PRR ORE Miss Jessie Rose 
NE OCI IMC Beast cera sict sor \er steels tic anetelere atelier els Miss Ethel Morrison 
INGO GIG Mine cobinei rst oilers te vsacicre siete. saw eles Miss Alice Cox 
MOU Aare Sat ce aires oh er aroks gies eisv's eco wiiciete alls ote 'e Miss Marjorie Dawes 
PEIN D A Ae nO CODED KOR NOC CLO Ie Miss Mabel Burnege 
Cet ater tee cotetalsticre) of nfs) teers or svonsinisiaie oof tie eheess one eye Miss Ruby Gray 
COT Amma a iets ate cleteralete iicls ater atenenelale: siete erste es Miss Rita Otway 
UA ee tere nor c fare sy. cole he ade hove ocala Snd-ol ao ictaoue, S Miss Gladys Lancaster 
GEIOTISS Paretee o ceale sie; slecate eiacaterarere: selene; areas Miss Miriam Lycett 
LMP Seer etMe Nas. «sav ols’ oxetone WuaneMeaanens: otehese. sub /siiete ats Miss Isabel Agnew 
MORTALS, 
DLP EEBN AIS Mites «5 0 gnieteradeheteie ne whe vere e Mr. Claude Flemming 
SETME TING ILO DIY revels cise) « ngehenel ol adenine leneieereieicears soc isre Mr. Leo Sheffield 


PC ULGIINM c- « (lic 'si ui oho % a oovcorateberadtetervist eres Pee Vitva Ce bop VVOLKMIAN 
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Lutin, John B. Buckstone’s old part, which Mr. Workman 
played, was very heavy with words and songs; it was 
a most exhausting character, and Mr. Workman’s power 
and talent, fully put to the test, were generously recog- 
nised and applauded, but the piece was too crowded 
with dialogue, and the whole matter was too didactic. 
In. any case the public seemed tired of these very old- 
fashioned and tiresome fairies, and so it kept irritatingly 
away. Anyhow, the play most definitely failed to 
attract, and therefore Mr. Workman cast the hazard of 
his die on ‘“ Two Merry Monarchs,” a musical play in 
two acts by Arthur Anderson and George Levy; the 
lyrics by Arthur Anderson and Hartley Carrick, with 
music by Orlando Morgan. Again Mr. Workman sur- 
rounded himself with *a well-chosen company of 
comedians and singers and dancers, but still the public 
would not respond, and so perforce he had to give in 
and retire from management decidedly a sadder if not 
a wiser man. But that was no comfort to him or his 
staunch and anxious friends. However, he was soon 
secured by a manager in good working order, and the 
popular actor’s abilities were once more being utilised 
in the right direction. 

C. H. Workman, who was born in 1873 at Bootle, near 
Liverpool, died suddenly at sea, travelling with a Savoy 
Opera Company from the Far East to Australia in April, 
1923. He had a very varied operatic career, chiefly with 
the D’Oyly Carte companies, but played in many other 
London successes as well. 

When Mrs. D’Oyly Carte gave up management in Igo9, 
and after Mr. Workman’s control of the Savoy ended, the 
wiseacres wagged their heads vigorously and declared that 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera was as dead as any amount 
of door-nails you cared to count, forgetting that the works 
were still being performed somewhere in the United 
Kingdom every night ; and even now the D’Oyly Carte 
Company is more firmly established than ever, and 
flourishing in “ London town and everywhere.” But I 
remember that this cry of miserere was a very old one, 
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and was particularly vehement in 1896, after the failure 
of “ The Grand Duke.” 

There were many statements in the public Press in that 
year to the effect that Sir Arthur Sullivan had resolved 
to “lay aside his pen once for all, and seek no further 
accession of fame.’’ Also the busybodies had imparted 
to a public “ thirsting for trustworthy information the 
melancholy tidings that they had witnessed positively 
the last of the Mohicans in the series of Savoy successes, 
and that a difference of opinion, real or imaginary, be- 
tween these distinguished authors (Gilbert and Sullivan) 
would make any future achievement in the field of 
collaboration impossible.’ Well, there is no need to 
argue the point now, but it is well known that there was a 
break—a very bad break—the reason for which concerned 
nobody except the two men themselves. However, these 
rumours—especially those that averred that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and William Schwenk Gilbert, would write no 
more together—proved, unfortunately, absolutely correct. 
But that had nothing to do with the continuance of the 
performances already done. Time and again, moreover, 
old Savoyites clamoured for the operas to be revived 
in London once more. And in 1914 quite a lively corre- 
spondence was carried on in the public Press with an 
insistent demand, as the basis of the epistolary outburst, 
for Gilbert and Sullivan as a permanent institution in the 
metropolis. And then the Great War came upon us, 
and ended all discussions and apparently all hopes, until 
five years later the voices of music-lovers became decidedly 
clamant, and were not hushed until the welcome news was 
bruited abroad that Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte, worthy 
successor to a worthy father, had resolved upon at least 
one trial season in town with what result we all know. 

But meanwhile and before this occurred, Sir W. S. 
Gilbert had met with a tragic end in 1911, and a few years 
later that dear, delightful friend and companion, Frangois 
Cellier, had joined the great majority. Cellier, who was 
employed upon his last work, Gilbert, Sullivan, and 
D’Oyly Carte, died quite unexpectedly at his residence 
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at Kingston on Monday night, January 5, 1914, at the 
age of sixty-four. Francois Cellier was the youngest 
of three brothers, all of whom made their mark. Alfred 
Cellier the eldest achieved the greatest distinction with 
the once immensely popular “ Dorothy ”’ and other operas 
of similar calibre. Francois Cellier, a very old friend of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, although he composed the music for 
several one act operettas that saw the light at the Opera 
Comique and Savoy Theatres, elected to devote all his 
accomplishments to the art of the conductor and joined 
the wonderful and unique combination of manager, com- 
poser, and author as musical director in succession to his 
brother Alfred when “ H.M.S. Pinafore ’’ was the rage of 
London, and indeed, the greater part of the civilised 
world, in 1878. He maintained his connection with the 
Savoy Operas until within a few years of his demise, and 
when not engaged in town, travelled all over the provinces 
and over half the world, conducting performances and 
controlling rehearsals. For over thirty-five years he was 
at his post, genial, gentle, and lovable, unobtrusively 
carrying forward the work of the great men with whom 
his whole life and interests had been so intimately associ- 
ated. His whole career, feelings and sentiments were 
wrapped up in the Savoy—and in a measure in his own 
department he was the Savoy, and devoted all his energies 
and exertions to the welfare of the masters he adored, 
and the work he loved. The book of historic Savoy 
memories upon which Cellier was engaged, was finished 
by his friend Cunningham Bridgeman. 

To do justice to W. S. Gilbert, a whole volume would be 
required. Born in the very heart of Theatre-land, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, it is not surprising that, despite 
the temptations of the Army, the Civil Service, the Bar, 
and Fleet Street (and although he did not try the Church, 
he was closely connected with “ the Chapel”? when he 
got among the printers in Brain Street and the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy, in the Strand) and he tried all four 
professions—his inclinations called him to the stage. 
Even as a very young man when he was preparing for the 
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Army, he became not only an ardent playgoer, but an 
amateur actor as well. As far back as 1861, when he 
was a member of the Civil Service Volunteers, he took 
part in an amateur performance of ‘“ Captain,” Tom 
Taylor’s “A Lesson for Life,’ at the Lyceum Theatre, 
May 22, 1861, where he had as his fellow conspirators, 
Captain Hood, Tom Taylor, Samuel Lover, and Edmund 
Yates, having the assistance of Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Stephens 
(“ Granny ’”’ Stephens), and Elien and Kate Terry. 
Captain Hood was Tom Hood, who became the editor of 
Fun, to which W. S. Gilbert contributed his first press 
work—the Bab Ballads, which had been rejected by 
Punch and the editor, Mark Lemon. Tom Taylor 
succeeded Lemon on Punch, and was the author of 
innumerable dramas and comedies, while Edmund Yates 
made a name as a novelist, a writer of a few plays, but, 
above all, as Editor of The World. His father was a 
favourite light comedian of the Adelphi Theatre, so 
Gilbert started in good Bohemian company. His next 
appearance as an actor was as “ An Invisible Black ”’ in 
a burlesque called “ Robinson Crusoe,” at the Haymarket 
Theatre in 1867. Then we come upon him as harlequin 
in an amateur pantomime entitled the ‘‘ Forty Thieves ”’ 
at the Gaiety Theatre in 1876. In July, 1904, he acted 
in his own parody “ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ”’ as 
King Claudius of Denmark at the Garrick Theatre. 
Another piece from his pen, “ The Fairy’s Dilemma,” 
figured in the programme. In 1906 he took part in the 
benefit matinée to Ellen Terry, and appeared as the 
Associate in “ Trial by Jury,” with him were Rutland 
Barrington as the Judge, Courtice Pounds the Defendant, 
Henry A. Lytton Counsel for the Plaintiff, Walter Pass- 
more the Usher, and Miss Ruth Vincent the Plaintiff. 
This was on June 5, 1906, at Drury Lane Theatre. W.S. 
Gilbert got his very first chance as a writer for the theatre 
through Tom Robertson, the author of the “‘ Caste” 
plays. Gilbert told of the incident himself: “Of the 
many good and staunch friends I made on my intro- 
duction to journalism, one of the best and staunchest 
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was poor Tom Robertson, and it is entirely to him that 
] owe my introduction to stage work. He had been asked 
by Miss Herbert, the then lessee of the St. James’s Theatre, 
if he knew anyone who could write a Christmas piece in a 
fortnight. Robertson, who had often expressed to me 
his belief that I could succeed as a writer for the stage, 
advised Miss Herbert to entrust me with the work, and 
the introduction resulted in my first piece, a burlesque 
on ‘ L’Elisir d’Amore’ called ‘ Dulcamara ; or, the Little 
Duck and the Great Quack.’ The piece, written in ten 
days, and rehearsed a week, met with more success 
than it deserved, owing, mainly, to Frank Matthews’s 
excellent impersonation of the title-rodle. In the hurry 
of production, there had been no time to discuss terms, 
but after it had been successfully launched Mr. H, Emden 
(Miss Herbert’s acting manager) asked.me how much I 
wanted for the piece. I modestly hoped that, as the 
piece was a success, thirty pounds would not be considered 
an excessive price for the London rights. Mr. Emden 
looked rather surprised, and, as I thought, disappointed. 
However, he wrote out the cheque, asked for a receipt, 
and when he had got it said, ‘ Now take a bit of advice 
from an old stager who knows what he is talking about. 
Never sell so good a piece as this for thirty pounds again.’ 
And I never have.” ‘‘ Dulcamara”’ was produced on 
December 29, 1866. From that time onward, W. S. 
Gilbert’s name appeared on the playbills of London 
theatres throughout a period of well over forty years, 
almost, one may say, without a break, and it has been 
roughly computed that over one hundred thousand per- 
formances of his pieces have taken place in Europe, 
America, and British Colonies and Possessions in various 
parts of the world. Gilbert was the Bayard of latter-day 
writers for the stage, at once irreproachable and fearless. 
“ His dramatic works,” said one friendly critic, “‘ although 
their name is legion, are unblemished by a single unseemly 
thought or offensive word, and his countless contributions 
to comic periodicals are equally free from the objection- 
able innuendoes and doubles-entendres with which a good 
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many of his humorous contemporaries, in England as well 
as in France, have not disdained to bid for an evanescent 
popularity.’ Gilbert’s success as a dramatist, dated 
from 1866 and ‘“ Dulcamara’”’ and ‘“‘ Robert the Devil,” 
the burlesque which was played on the opening night of the 
- old Gaiety Theatre, 1868, under John Hollingshead. Then 
he was constantly supplying the metropolitan houses with 
drama, comedy, burlesque, and comic opera to the end 
of his tragic career, when he died from heart failure after 
giving two young lady friends some lessons in swimming 
in the lake in the grounds of his own residence, Grimsdyke, 
Harrow Weald, May 20, IgI11, in his seventy-fifth year. 

The list of Gilbert’s works must total quite fifty—if 
not more—-in number. Of his Savoy comic operas, I 
have endeavoured to do him justice in recording their 
productions and the incidents connected therewith in 
these pages. 

Those who knew Gilbert best were well acquainted with 
his powers as a humorist, and the epigrammatic form in 
which his thoughts found expression. He was a satirist 
of the first water, and, being of a combative—not to say 
aggressive—temper, rarely forwent an opportunity of 
saying smart things, regardless of the pain and dis- 
comfituie they often inflicted upon those to whom they 
were addressed. I do not think he had many personal 
friends. ‘‘ You give not your head but your heart to 
Sullivan,” said Howard Paul, “ but Gilbert has no con- 
cern with the latter. His writing is brilliant, but cold 
as marble, and his jests and epigrams are intellectual, 
alert, sparkling, but without feeling.” On several times 
Gilbert essayed drama and polite comedy, when a touch 
of the kinder, softer side of human nature was attempted ; 
but it never had the true ring, which is why so much of 
his really serious work almost invariably failed. There 
was too often a false note that did not appeal to the 
people, but when he was grotesque, humorous, paradoxical, 
witty, fantastic, topsy-turvyish, he was an absolute 
master. H. M. Walbrook in his little book called Gilbert 
and Sullivan, very aptly gives us a pungent paragraph 
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on these strong characteristics of Gilbert. He has 
written: ‘‘ Gilbert’s words are nearly always witty and 
well-turned, but for the most part they are detached 
from humanity. . . . Often when he is quite serious, 
he will suddenly let fall a phrase which kills sincerity. . . . 
It has been pointed out a thousand times how marvellously 
Sullivan fits the music to Gilbert’s words, but it has not 
been pointed out how often he does so by making the 
spirit of his music the entire antithesis of the words.” 
Sullivan, as a matter of fact, ignored Gilbert’s deliberate 
method of sneering at all “ things human and divine,” 
by pretending that Gilbert wrote the opposite of what 
he meant. That is why the Savoy operas are full of the 
most entrancing and human music, as well as to fit his 
subject, the “‘ music of the spheres.’’ And yet in sub- 
conscious moments Gilbert was inspired by some God- 
like fairy to write perfect little gems of true feeling and 
poetry. 

Of Gilbert’s repartees and witty propositions count- 
less anecdotes have been told. He was a most accom- 
plished, resolute, and sardonic stage manager, and 
most of the members of his companies suffered acute 
agony through the cruelty of his remarks. One after- 
noon, it is related, while drilling the “ ladies of the ballet ”’ 
with extreme strictness, he observed that one of the girls 
was crying bitterly, and making strenuous but ineffectual 
efforts to restrain her emotion. ‘‘ What’s the matter, 
my dear,’ he asked, smiling compassionately. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Gilbert,” sobbed the woebegone /igwrante, ‘‘ the 
ballet mistress says | am no better than | ought to be!” 
“Well, but you’re not, are you?” rejoined Gilbert 
interrogatively. On another occasion, when the stage 
was “ full,’”’ a messenger came ‘‘on”’ with a parcel for one 
of the actresses, and displayed considerable activity in 
dodging the principals and supers while crossing from 
one wing to the other. Jessie Bond, who was standing 
close to the stage manager, exclaimed “‘ Look, Mr. Gilbert, 
at that agile creature. One would think he were dancing 
a pas-seul.’’ “Yes,” was the instant reply, “a brown 
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paper pas-seul, obviously.”” While he was in New York 
with Sullivan, it fell to his lot one evening to take down 
to dinner a lady of the “‘ new-rich ” order, who posed as 
a patron of music but knew absolutely nothing about it. 
“Oh, Mr. Gilbert,” exclaimed the precipitate dame, 
“your friend Sullivan’s music is really too delightful. 
It always reminds me of dear Bach ”’ (pronounced Batch). 
“Do tell me what Batch is doing just now? Is he 
composing anything?” ‘‘ Well, no, madame,” replied 
Gilbert with the utmost gravity. ‘‘ Just now, as a matter 
of fact, dear Batch is by way of decomposing.” But 
Gilbert’s retorts are of endless variety and were usually 
not only caustic but more often appropriate by inference. 

Apart from his operas he will be remembered, it is 
feared, by only a few of his plays out of the many, as the 
majority have long passed their period of popularity. 
“Pygmalion and Galatea,” “‘ Broken Hearts,” ““ Engaged,” 
“ Dan’l Druce,” ‘‘ Sweethearts,” which he wrote specially 
for the Bancrofts, and ‘‘ Comedyand Tragedy,” which he 
wrote for Miss Mary Anderson, are still occasionally 
performed, but they carry an unmistakably old-fashioned 
air about them. 

One other important Savoyard, who spent many 
of his later years, until his retirement, in Australia, 
Frank Thornton should be remembered. He died on 
December 18, 1918. 

The Great World War altered most theatrical projects 
and, of course, put an end to many plans and arrange- 
ments, but Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte, when the psycholog- 
ical moment arrived, was as good as his promise in regard 
to a London season of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and 
matters materialised on Monday, September 29, Ig19. 
He commenced operations at the Prince’s Theatre, with 
the sparkling “ Gondoliers,” headed by Mr. Henry A. 
Lytton, the only one of the old Savoyards now in active 
service. Alas, nearly all the ‘Old Brigade’’ have passed 
away. ‘‘The Gondoliers”’ ran for three hearty weeks, to 
give way to ‘“‘Jolanthe”’ on October 20. A fortnight later 
came the ever welcome ‘‘ Mikado,” which drew full houses 
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from November 3 until Saturday, November 22, when 
“Patience”’ was tried with excellent results for a week, 
and on the following Monday, the 24th, ‘“‘ The Yeomen of 
the Guard’ filled the bill and kept it for three weeks. 
In response to urgent requests, a ‘‘ Repertory Season ” 
of six weeks was initiated for certain performances of 
“ Princess Ida,” ‘‘ Trial by Jury’ and “ The Pirates of 
Penzance,” ‘“‘ The Sorcerer”? and ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore.” 
The last performance took place on January 20, 1920, 
when ‘“‘ The Mikado” was presented to say good-bye— 
but only for a short time. Besides Mr. Henry A. Lytton, 
the company consisted of Mr. Leo Sheffield, Mr. Derek 
Oldham, and Mr. Frederick Hobbs. Miss Elsie Coram, 
Miss Nellie Briercliffe, and Miss Helen Gilliland being 
the representatives of the feminine characters. 

This season was so successful that Mr. Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte verysoon arranged for a “return visit,” and after a 
long provincial tour this culminated in the opening of the 
Prince’s Theatre on Monday, October 3, 1921, with the 
ever popular ‘‘ The Gondoliers.”” For a long time the 
ardent followers of Gilbert and Sullivan have cried out 
for a permanent home for the works of these two gifted 
writers, and although that “ consummation devoutly to 
be wished’ has not quite come to pass, there was a 
splendid revival of all the Savoy operas, with the excep- 
tion of two—‘ Utopia Limited,” which was fairly well 
appreciated when first staged in 1893, and “ The Grand 
Duke,’’ which was not, as previously stated, so well 
received. Butwehad “The Pirates of Penzance”’ (October 
17), ““ Ruddigore ’’—about which I have fully written in 
another chapter—(October 24), ““ Cox and Box” by F. C. 
Burnand and Arthur Sullivan, and ‘ The Sorcerer” 
(November 28), ‘“The Yeomen of the Guard” (December 
5), “The Mikado” (December 19), “‘H.M.S. Pinafore ”’ 
(January 2, 1922), “ Ilolanthe’’ (January Io), ‘‘ Princess 
Ida’ (January 23). The company, again headed by 
Mr. Henry A. Lytton, could not have been better. Har- 
mony in all senses and departments reigned supreme. 
The principals who naturally took the leading parts were 
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Messrs. Gordon Cleather, Leo Darnton, Darrell Fancourt, 
Sydney Granville, Derek Oldham, and Leo Sheffield ; 
Misses Elsie Coram, Catherine Ferguson, Helen Gilliland, 
Winifred Lawson, and Bertha Lewis. 

The revival of “ Princess Ida ’’ earned universal satis- 
faction. It had never been seen at the Savoy or elsewhere 
after its first run there in 1884. Said Mr. Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte, in an interview : “ It’s special subject and the 
fact that it is in three acts instead of the usual two, give 
scope for extra treatment as to mounting and casting. 
Therefore lam making it the most important of my present 
Savoy scenes at the Prince’s Theatre.” For example, 
Ihave engaged Miss Winifred Lawson, a celebrated concert 
artist, to play the Princess, and I have got Percy Anderson 
to design new costumes throughout, and very beautiful 
costumes they are. Mr. Anderson has done some fine 
costume work for our operas but, for this once, I feel he 
has exalted himself; in fact the public will see a really 
splendid production in ‘ Princess Ida ’ which is practically 
a new opera to the West End of London.” All this proved 
to be perfectly true. The opera itself was received 
throughout with thunders of applause, and one wonders 
why so charming a piece should have been laid aside so 
long, for it was even dropped out of the repertoire of the 
travelling combinations. The humours of Gilbert are very 
patently exploited especially in the first two acts, while 
the characters of King Gama and his loutish sons were a 
sheer revelation of delight. Whenever Gilbert seemed 
to hesitate in his fun his accomplished assistant came 
to the rescue with some of his most entertaining music. 
The songs are all so good that it seems invidious to pick 
out one or two for particular praise. Miss Winifred 
Lawson had to be sincerely congratulated upon her first 
appearance in comic opera. Her voice being clear and 
pure, and her enunciation singularly distinct, she at once 
made her mark. And she was ably supported by Mr. 
Derek Oldham, Mr. Leo Darnton, and Mr. Sydney Gran- 
ville. Mr. Leo Sheffield made of Hildebrand a most 
engaging monarch. Words of commendation must also 
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be accorded to Mr. Fancourt as Arac, and to Messrs. Ruff 
and Sinclair. All the ladies did well—Miss Bertha Lewis 
as Lady Blanche, Miss Elsie Coram as Lady Psyche, and 
Miss Ferguson as Melissa. 

At the Prince’s Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, on 
January 24, 1922, was revived : 


Princess IDA; oR, CASTLE ADAMANT. 


Kinochiidebrand wees semen soba eee a Mr. Leo Sheffield 
Hilarion: eiseic atsios ats eect ss ete eee Mr. Derek Oldham 
yal Sans Seca tar ois eteee Sani ama one la ot eet eter Mr. Leo Darnton 
J GyerR | GA AC ae noc Soe SEL Soar Mr. Sydney Granville 
EIS GALI tote oreo teraters ore stereene eis Se Mr. Henry A. Lytton 
IATACUT Neate e wie nai cvele Wis setae eee ere ee weeterens Mr. Darrell Fancourt 
(CTciRg ES GONE OS TO oe oe Si oe ee Mr. Joe Ruff 
Svat U Urs ayse5s Kr avenaracs  alopaicvene siayeuedoemte maaan Mr. George Sinclair 
IBinba\eoca (eG eN OQ ot Hote ee ar ie Ae Miss Winifred Lawson 
IDANGiad BH ea e1S Raia me ae eRe IN Sighs Seamer Miss Bertha Lewis 
NEA SVC IC caene eratave occrainee tate aiarats cystersier Neto Miss Elsie Coram 
IMieUISSa o. Circtamtstcm ots 'w oi We ein wine ti atateratetoes Miss Catherine Lewis 
WACHATISS AT Gels 2) ve einie so eerie stabs ecient sean ene Miss Nancy Kay 
CHOC Sy asic euch x stark dunks ucoseets os beeen ceme et Miss Anna Bethell 
AG. cela taveteievaia state /a 0 okeia siaicdain soallel este erasieete Miss Nell Raymond 


Mr. Geoffrey Toye seemed to enjoy conducting the 
beautiful Sullivan music and thereby added to the 
pleasure of the audience. Mr. Henry A. Lytton’s King 
Gama “ the twisted monster ”’ struck the right note and 
suggested that it was one of his best impersonations. 

Another novelty introduced at the Prince’s theatre by 
Mr. Carte was Sullivan’s earliest attempt at dramatic 
composition, “‘ Cox and Box,” arranged by F. C. Burnand 
from Maddison Morton’s old farce—it was old even then— 
“ Box and Cox”’ first done at the Lyceum Theatre in 
English, in 1841. 

According to Mr. Arthur Lawrence in his valuable 
Life of Arthur Sullivan, at an evening party in a friend’s 
house in 1866, Sullivan saw George du Maurier, the famous 
Punch artist, and Harold Power, play Offenbach’s farce 
“Les Deux Aveugles,’’ and it occurred to him that a 
similar extravaganza in English might not be less happy. 
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On his way home from that party he discussed the idea 
with his friend F. C. Burnand, who promptly proposed 
an adaptation of the then extremely popular farce “‘ Box 
and Cox,” which Morton had constructed out of two 
French pieces “ Frisette’”? and ‘“‘La Chambre a deux 
Lits.’’ Soon after that the MS. was handed to the 
composer under the inverted title of “‘ Cox and Box.” Sir 
Arthur Sullivan himself explained the genesis of “‘ Cox 
and Box.’ He said, “ There was a society of amateurs 
who met for the purpose of singing part songs and so 
forth at Moray Lodge, Kensington, the house of Arthur 
J. Lewis, who afterwards married Kate Terry, and this 
little society called itself ‘The Moray Minstrels.’”’ Mr. 
Lewis used to give entertainments during the winter 
consisting of an operetta, part songs, and solos, and so 
Sullivan resolved to do a little piece for the company and 
thus “ Cox and Box ”’ came into existence. Then it was 
proposed that it should form an item in the programme 
of a benefit performance that was organised by the staff 
of Punch, with G. du Maurier as Box, Harold Power, the 
son of Tyrone Power, the well-known actor, who was 
drowned in the ill-fated President, as Cox, and Arthur 
Cecil as Sergeant Bouncer, and played at the Adelphi 
Theatre in May, 1867. Two years later it was put on 
by the German Reeds, and since then it has been revived 
many times, especially at the Gaiety and once at the 
Savoy in 1895, where Richard Temple made a capital 
Sergeant Bouncer. Says Mr. Lawrence: “‘ The rich vein 
of fun that was discovered in ‘Cox and Box’ runs 
through the remainder of the series (Savoy opera), for 
in this little operetta written in collaboration with F. C. 
Burnand he (Sullivan) sprang, after the manner of 
Minerva, full grown and fully aroused into the world of 
comic opera.” 

After ‘‘ Cox and Box ”’ came “ Contrabandista ”’ and it 
is well known that Burnard was most anxious to con- 
tinue supplying Sullivan with libretto, and when W. S. 
Gilbert joined Sullivan and he took his place he was 
bitterly disappointed. By the way, it was while out 
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riding with Sullivanyone day and reaching Merton that 
Burnand’s horse stumbled and Burnand had to dismount 
immediately as the horse had gone dead lame, “ Well, 
this is a nice thing ”’ he said, what am I to do? and good 
humouredly exclaimed “ Happy thought! Walk,” and 
so said Sullivan, he went on enunciating all sorts of 
notions preceding each new suggestion with the exclama- 
tion ‘‘ Happy Thought!’ This incident gave him the 
idea of using the phrase for the brilliant series of papers 
which became so deservedly popular. It was Gilbert 
who said to Sir Frank Burnand after he became editor of 
Punch on the death of Tom Taylor, “ I suppose you do 
get some good jokes sent in from the outside occasion- 
ally?’’ “Oh, yes!” ejaculated Burnand, “‘ Heaps!” 
Then said Gilbert “I wish to goodness you would use 
some of them!” 

But to return to the Prince’s and the operetta which 
was presented on November 29, 1921, with ‘“ The 
Sorcerer.” 

Cox AND Box. 


Cox (a Jourheyman Hatter) ........<. Mr. Sydney Granville 
Box"(a. Journeyman Printer) os. 5. .<secacs - Mr. Leo Darnton 
Sergeant Bouncer (their Landlord) ...... Mr. Darrell Fancourt 


Owing tothe enormous success of these revivals the season 
had to be extended for a further period of nine weeks, 
making assurance doubly sure, that when Mr. Rupert 
D’Oyly Carte does start his permanency in London Town 
that he need have no fear as to what the result will be. 
In any case he will be sure of a substantial following 
whenever he takes the venture in hand. Meanwhile he 
has given us a most excellent taste of his intentions at 
the Prince’s Theatre again in 1924. Nous verrons. 


THE END 
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